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MORALS AND LAW ENFORCEMENT IN 
COLONIAL NEW ENGLAND 


HENRY BAMFORD PARKES 


HE publication of Mr. C. F. Adams’s famous 

article, many years ago in the Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society,’ aroused a lasting in- 
terest in the moral standards of early New England. 
Puritan-baiters have taken obvious delight in the sug- 
gestion that standards of conduct were lower than was 
once supposed. Opinion need not, however, be based 
on mere conjecture: there exists sufficient evidence for 
an impartial analysis, without giving rein to prurient 
fantasies or resorting to filio-pietistic rhetoric. The 
records of the county courts present a complete picture 
of the seamier side of life in New England. Of these, 
none have been printed except those for Essex County 


1 See 2 Proceedings, Mass. Hist. Soc., V1, 477-516. 
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previous to 1683; the Essex records, as it happens, are 
the fullest and most interesting; but they deal with 
a maritime area where moral standards are usually 
thought to be somewhat lower than elsewhere. In 
Massachusetts, the records of the other courts are to 
be found in the offices of the various county clerks, 
with the exception of those for Norfolk and Barnstable, 
which have not survived; in Connecticut, all but the 
New Haven and Fairfield records have been deposited 
in the State Library at Hartford. These records can 
be supplemented by the printed records of the Massa- 
chusetts Court of Assistants and of the New Haven 
and Connecticut colonies, by the manuscript records at 
Boston of the Massachusetts Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature, and by six volumes of “Crimes” in the Con- 
necticut State Library. Church records also give use- 
ful evidence, but because they are concerned only with 
church-members, full and half-way covenant, they 
must be used with caution. 

Governor Bradford declared that “. . . hear... 
is not more evills in this kind, nor nothing nere so 
many by proportion, as in other places; but they are 
here more discoverd and seen . . .”* These words 
should be remembered in any discussion of this subject. 
In no other large community has sexual immorality 
been consistently detected and punished. In no other 
country at that period were the laws of all kinds so 
efficiently enforced. 

An overwhelming majority of the householders of 
the first generation were Puritans. This does not imply 


2 William Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, 1620-1647 
(Boston, 1912), 1, 309. 
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that they were enthusiastic students of theology: a large 
proportion of them had not made such progress in the 
knowledge and practice of Christianity as to qualify for 
the privilege of church membership; but it is certain 
that very few of them were discontented with the rule 
of the theocracy. Such an opinion is not necessarily 
inconsistent with the notion that economic motives were 
partly responsible for the plantation: an English Pur- 
itan, considering whether God wished him to move 
across the Atlantic, would regard poverty or inability 
to exercise his talents at home as a clear indication of 
God’s will that he should move; Winthrop and Shep- 
ard, for example, came to New England because they 
did not wish their talents to rust in idleness at home. ~ 
Probably most of the settlers were brought over by the 
urge of religious zeal combined with a sense of eco- 
nomic distress. 

There were, however, a small number of non-Puri- 
tans among the colonists. They had come, perhaps, 
for gain or adventure or possibly to avoid troubles at 
home; some seem to have wished to escape from their 
wives, and one at least had eloped with the wife of 
some one else. Like the Jacobean dramatists they be- 
lieved all Puritans to be hypocrites. 

In 1645, a resident of New Haven Colony “being 
reproved by William Paine for singinge profane songs, 
answered and said, you are one of the holy brethren 
that will lye for advantage.” In 1655, a settler in 
Stamford declared that “he would get into the church 
shortly, and then he should have libertie to lye, or 
steal, or be drunke, or any thing.” In 1648, some- 
body in Connecticut said that “hee hoped to meete some 
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of the members of the Church in hell ere long, and 
hee did not question but hee should.” In 1649, a res- 
ident of Middlesex complained that “ministers would 
do any lying for bribes and members also.” Later in 
the century the Essex justices fined a captain for saying 
to Benjamin Lowell that “hee was a church member, 
the Devell in hell rott all such church members,” and 
heard a complaint by a man accused of theft that 
“church members would lie and swear to anything.” 
At Suffield, in 1686, the town-meeting was disturbed 
by persons who declared that the vote should not be 
restricted to church-members; here, however, the posi- 
tion was complicated by the personal unpopularity of 
the minister. Apart from the Child episode, the only 
organized attempt to overthrow the theocracy occurred 
at Stamford, Norwalk, and Fairfield in 1653; the lead- 
er of the movement declared in the town-meeting at 
Stamford that “the court sent to the towne for deputies, 
but they were the churches deputies, and who must 
chuse them, the free-men; then saith hee, wee are 
bond-men, and so will our children bee, therefore it is 
time for us to looke to it.” But the rebels won no 
popular support; a few persons were fined and bound 
over, and the leader afterwards pleaded for forgiveness. 
Apart from the complaints of Quakers, Baptists, and 
other heretics, these are the only indications anywhere 
in New England that the theocracy was unpopular at 
any period before its downfall. It is obvious that the 
persons who held such opinions were not numerous. 
Few moral offences were committed by responsible 
adults of the first generation. The Massachusetts 
Court of Assistants had to deal with two murderers and 
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five adulterers. At Hartford, several persons were 
complained of for going to live with Indians. And at 
New Haven, Will Harding kept a house where serv- 
ants and children enjoyed midnight feasts of stolen 
venison pasty and plum cake. In general, however, in 
spite of the disorders incidental to a mass migration, 
the colonists were a law-abiding people. 

Nevertheless the criminal courts were not idle: be- 
tween 1636 and 1644 the Massachusetts Court of As- 
sistants handled 286 cases of theft, fornication, drunk- 
enness, swearing, and immorality in general; in the 
same period 165 similar cases came before the Essex 
courts, and 20 before the court at Hartford; between 
1639 and 1644, the New Haven court tried 60 crim- . 
inal cases. The records for Newtowne and Boston dur- 
ing these years have not survived. Of these offences 
a large majority are stated to have been committed by 
servants. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of servants 
brought into New England, but something may be 
gleaned from exact records of several shiploads dis- 
covered by Mr. Savage;* in those shiploads there were 
310 adults, 301 children and 134 servants. If they 
were typical, then between a fifth and a sixth of the 
eighteen or twenty thousand colonists belonged to this 
class. Possibly some of them were Puritans, but only 
economic pressure had brought the majority of them 
to New England. Moreover, as Timothy Dwight ob- 
served, from the vantage-point of a society farther re- 
moved from Elizabethan England, they were “remark- 


3 3 Collections, Mass. Hist. Soc., V1, 243+348; 4 Collections, 1, 95. 
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able for their profligacy.” They were particularly ad- 
dicted to fornication, drunkenness, petty theft, and run- 
ning away from their masters. 

There was, of course, another side to the question. 
A servant was his master’s domestic slave; and until 
his period of service was over he was sometimes sub- 
jected to much bullying. Cases of cruelty occasionally 
reached the courts: in 1653, a servant in Boston died, 
and the court discovered that his master had beaten him 
so violently as to break his back, had refused him rest 
or medical attention, had insisted that he must carry 
heavy weights, and had continued to beat him and abuse 
him in ways too gross to specify. Some servants, more- 
over, did not enter service voluntarily: in 1661, two 
Irishmen, both grown men, protested to the justices 
that they had been kidnapped and brought to New Eng- 
land and sold by the ship’s captain for nine years to a 
citizen of Salem; during this period of service they re- 
ceived no pay. The court compelled them to finish the 
nine years. After reading of such occurrences it is al- 
most a pleasure to find a servant proceeded against for 
twice knocking his master down and drawing blood from 
him, for running at him with a chair, for threatening 
to break his neck, and for regularly lying and swearing. 

On completing their period of service, servants be- 
came free citizens. This element in the population is 
responsible, perhaps, for the rapid decline in religious 
fervor noted by every minister of the second generation. 
The danger was not ignored by the original colonists: 
Nathaniel Ward, in 1635, was deploring the presence 
of “multitudes of idle and profane young men, servants 
and others”; and William Bradford some years later 
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declared that “another cause of our declining here” 
was that “many for servants hitherto were brought.” 
Some who were notoriously immoral were shipped back 
to England. In general, however, they were absorbed 
into the community: its moral tone was lowered, but 
theirs was raised. In later generations the free citi- 
zens were less uniformly Puritan; but serious crimes 
were less numerous. 

Down to the nineteenth century Massachusetts and 
Connecticut were Puritan commonwealths, and the blue 
laws did not fall into disuse. Attendance at public wor- 
ship was compulsory. This did not mean that every- 
body came to meeting every Sabbath. At Salem, in 
1680, “the Select men of the towne haveing taken into 
their serious Consideration whatt may bee the grownd 
and Cause, soe many of the Inhabitants Come not to 
the publike worshipe of god” found that the “meeting 
house will not Containe abue two thirds of us with any 
Convenience”; the government of Connecticut, in 1668, 
issued a general command for citizens to attend church 
if there was convenient room; during the Great Awak- 
ening, ministers found their congregations much en- 
larged. Nevertheless, persons who failed to attend at 
least once a month were presented and either admon- 
ished or fined. In the eighteenth century, the law does 
not seem to have been enforced everywhere. In Con- 
necticut, the last recorded fine by a county court was in 
1727, though it is possible that the justices continued 
to enforce the law in petty sessions. But in Massachu- 
setts, penalties were imposed until the Revolution; in 
Middlesex, the last presentments seem to have been in 
1761; in Bristol, 1764; in Suffolk, 1765; and in Plym- 
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outh, 1774; in Worcester and Essex, they continued 
until 1782, and in Hampshire, until 1785. These pre- 
sentments were not isolated or special cases; in some 
years there were few or none, but in others there were 
a dozen or even twenty. Yet there seems to be no evi- 
dence of any popular discontent. 

Strict observance of the Sabbath was enforced with 
the same severity. Unnecessary labor or travel on the 
Sabbath or on the evening before were punished by fines 
in Bristol and Plymouth until 1780; in Essex, until 
1785; in Hampshire, until 1789; and in Worcester, as 
late as 1800. 

The laws against games continued to be enforced for 
almost as long a time. Games of chance were for- 
bidden, because, as the Connecticut General Assembly 
declared, “that great and sollemne ordinance of a Lott” 
was “expressly and directly abused and prophaned.” 
Persons caught playing cards were invariably punished, 
and the cards were burnt; the crime occurred perhaps 
a dozen times, the earliest occasion being in 1671, in 
New Haven. Fines were inflicted for owning cards as 
late as 1747, in Bristol; 1750, in Suffolk; 1755, in 
Essex; and 1761, in Worcester; some persons were 
fined for playing cards for money in Worcester as late 
as 1781. The law was also brought into operation 
against games which did not profane “the ordinance 
of a Lott”; playing of shuffleboard was penalized in 
New London in 1691, ninepins and billiards in Suffolk 
in the 1720’s. Dancing was tolerated, and even prac- 
tised at ministers’ weddings; but dancing-schools were 
not encouraged; in 1681, a French dancing and fencing- 
master was deported; in 1717, the authorities discov- 
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ered that two Englishmen were teaching dancing in 
Boston, and forbade them to continue. 

Persons could not sit drinking in taverns or even 
make merry after nine o’clock at night. Everybody 
knows that this rule was enforced in the first genera- 
tion; but sermons against “frolicking” would suggest 
that nocturnal parties were not successfully prohibited 
in the eighteenth century. Those, however, who “frol- 
icked” in public taverns ran the risk of being interrupted 
by police officers; in several Massachusetts counties, 
and as late as 1761, revelling which continued late at 
night was regularly punished; the inn-keeper was fined, 
and the offenders were brought into court and charged 
with drinking after nine o’clock, with playing cards, or 
with dancing and playing the fiddle. Drunkenness was 
handled by the justices in petty sessions, and cases rarely 
appeared in the county courts after 1700. But owners 
of “disorderly houses” were constantly being admon- 
ished or fined, especially in Boston and Salem; a “dis- 
orderly house,” it ought to be added, was a house where 
swearing, playing games, and drinking at unseasonable 
hours were allowed. The amount of liquor the justices 
considered reasonable was surprisingly small, in view 
of the vast quantities consumed on certain recorded oc- 
casions; in 1674, in New Haven, twenty persons were 
held guilty of “tipling” because they had finished a 
gallon of spirits between them; in 1697, in the same 
county, a pint of rum was thought too much for three 
people to consume. 

Tavern licenses make an interesting study. At first 
everybody brewed his own liquor, and taverns were 
provided only for the entertainment of travellers; a 
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tavern-keeper was considered a responsible public officer. 
In general, the smaller towns had only one tavern each 
down to the end of the seventeenth century; then a 
rapid increase in the number of licenses set in, con- 
temporaneous with a general lowering of moral stand- 
ards. Boston, in 1702, had forty-nine taverns and 
twenty-three retailers; by 1732 the number of licenses 
had increased to one hundred and fifty-five. In Essex, 
there were fifty in 1692 and one hundred and eight in 
1727; in Bristol, sixteen in 1700, and sixty-six in 1728; 
in Middlesex, there were thirty-one in 1686, seventy- 
eight in 1718, one hundred in 1727, and by 1767 no 
less than two hundred and twenty-six; in Hampshire, 
they increased from ten in 1701 to twenty-two in 1727 
and seventy-six in 1754. New Haven County had only 
sixteen taverns as late as 1730; by 1747 there were 
thirty-six, and in 1763 there were seventy-five. In 
New London, the number doubled between 1720 and 
1735; in Windham, between 1726 and 1735; in Fair- 
field, between 1730 and 1738; and in Hartford, be- 
tween 1723 and 1736. From these figures it appears 
that heavy drinking began in eastern Massachusetts at 
the end of the seventeenth century, and spread into 
Connecticut and the western counties in the second 
quarter of the eighteenth century. Besides these li- 
censed drinking places, there were many persons who 
sold drink without license; this was one of the com- 
monest offences; fines were frequently imposed, and 
police officers were sometimes empowered to enter 
houses and destroy the liquor they found there. Sell- 
ing liquor to Indians was another habit that was strictly 
forbidden —and frequently indulged in. 
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Swearing, another breach of the law, was punished, 
in the eighteenth century, by the justices in petty ses- 
sions; thus it is impossible to say how often it occurred. 
But in Worcester County there is record of small fines 
being imposed in large numbers as late as 1794; and in 
New Haven, in 1792, a swearer was fined £4. The 
normal New England oath appears to have been mild 
—a use of the word “damn” or some reference to the 
pox. Any direct mention of the Deity was severely 
punished: in 1718, a native of Massachusetts was 
whipped twenty stripes for saying that he would “go to 
Stopley in spite of God”; in 1772, the Hampshire jus- 
tices sent somebody to prison for six days for saying 
“by God.” The terror of the New Englanders at any - 
blasphemy which might provoke God to anger is illus- 
trated by the case of the Cromwellian soldier who, in 
1654, declared, while drunk, that Jehovah was the 
devil and he knew no god but his sword; the Court of 
Assistants thought that death was the only fitting pen- 
alty; the prisoner, however, made good his escape while 
his crime was being discussed in the General Court. 
The laws against swearing did not, however, compel 
the use of euphemisms or make the New Englanders 
mealy-mouthed; their language seems, in fact, to have 
been extraordinarily frank. All those unprintable four- 
letter words which are still in vulgar use to-day appear 
without disguise in the official court records. 

There may have been much drunkenness, swearing, 
and playing of cards which never reached the courts. 
No such suggestion is plausible with regard to sexual 
immorality; the laws against it were systematically en- 
forced, and an analysis of its prevalence is therefore 
possible. 
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Cases of fornication, pre-marital or otherwise, oc- 
curred as follows. In Essex, they averaged two a year 
before 1660; ten a year later in the century; and 
twenty-six a year between 1700 and 1740. In Middle- 
sex, the average was five a year in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and twenty-two a year after 1719; in Worcester, 
set off from Middlesex in 1731, ten a year. In Plym- 
outh, such cases occurred on an average of four times 
a year between 1686 and 1720, and nine times a year 
after 1720; in Bristol, the annual figure was four be- 
tween 1697 and 1710, and twelve after 1720; Hamp- 
shire got by with one a year in the seventeenth century, 
and ten a year after 1711. New Haven’s average was 
one a year between 1666 and 1691; four a year be- 
tween 1691 and 1720; and nine a year after 1720. In 
New London, in the seventeen-twenties and thirties, 
the annual frequency works out at twenty-three, but 
Windham, in the same period, had only eight, and 
Hartford thirteen. Fornication was, therefore, rare in 
the seventeenth century, but increased rapidly after 
about 1710. In the seventeen-thirties, in ten of the 
fourteen counties of Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
cases averaged one hundred and forty-two a year. As 
the population of New England at that time was prob- 
ably between two and three hundred thousand, even 
that figure is extraordinarily small. Moreover, from 
one-half to two-thirds of these cases were of pre-marital 
fornication. 

Pre-marital fornication was not ordinarily punished 
by the courts after 1704, in Suffolk; and after 1737, 
or 1739, it was no longer punished in the rest of east- 
ern Massachusetts. In Hampshire and Connecticut, it 
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disappears from the records in the seventeen-fifties, ex- 
cept in New Haven, where couples who anticipated mar- 
riage were being fined as late as 1778. Unmarried 
mothers, however, were fined in Connecticut until the 
Revolution; in Massachusetts, until the seventeen- 
eighties or nineties; and in Plymouth, as late as 1807. 
From the records of such cases it appears that morals 
declined rapidly during the Revolution. Almost ev- 
erywhere bastardies doubled or even tripled or quad- 
rupled between the seventeen-thirties and the seven- 
teen-seventies. 

Figures derived from church records are of little 
value, because it is impossible to say what proportion of 
the people in any particular town was connected with . 
the church. But they corroborate the deduction that 
morals remained strict during the seventeenth century, 
degenerated after Queen Anne’s War, and degenerated 
again during the Revolution. Church records show a 
marked but temporary improvement after the Great 
Awakening; this, also, is visible in court records, though 
there the curve is less emphatic. 

One other factor must be remembered. In present- 
ments for pre-maritai fornication, the interval between 
marriage and the birth of the child was never more 
than thirty-two weeks and usually somewhat less; thus, 
if marriage followed immediately upon conception, it 
must have been possible to avoid punishment. The 
original reason for this leniency seems to have been the 
difficulty of judging whether a birth had been pre- 
mature: in New Haven, in 1692, for example, when 
a child was born five months after marriage, the mid- 
wife testified that it had been born prematurely, and 
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the parents were duly acquitted. Church records show 
that it was not necessarily considered sinful to bear a 
child in the seventh month after marriage; at least four 
churches formally voted that no questions should be 
asked about such cases. At Woodstock, in 1748, when 
the minister attempted an investigation into such a case, 
the members gave him no codperation, and several de- 
clared that they had never considered seven-month 
children to be a proof of sin. At Middletown, in 1730, 
two couples whose first children arrived prematurely 
asserted their innocence and were freed of blame; some 
years later they were conscience-stricken and confessed 
that they had lied. 

Much has been written in recent years about bun- 
dling, and in western New England it was certainly an 
accepted practice. Edwards declared in 1735 that peo- 
ple were “ready” to “laugh at its being condemned” ;* 
and later in the century verses were written for and 
against it. But to judge from the New England 
Courant it was unknown to the Bostonians in 1726." 
And it seems not to have been so generally tolerated 
as to be allowed by the courts, except perhaps in the 
house of the parents of one of the parties. Couples 
were presented, and in most cases fined, for lying in 
bed together (even though some of them were about 
to be married) in New Haven, in 1674, 1681 and 
1723; in New London, in 1678; in Middlesex, in 1702; 
and in Worcester, in 1732 and 1743. 


* Works of Jonathan Edwards (Boston, 1851-1852), 1V, 395. 
5 New England Courant, January 29, 1726. 
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More serious sexual offences were very rare. Adul- 
tery appears very infrequently in the records. Prosti- 
tution is asserted to have existed in seventeenth-century 
Boston by Josselyn and by Cotton Mather, but neither 
is a reliable authority; it appears in the Suffolk Court 
records in 1707; circumstantial descriptions in the Cou- 
rant imply that it existed in the seventeen-twenties; 
Boston was, of course, frequented by foreign seamen. 
Elsewhere it appears to have been almost unknown: 
there are doubtful indications of it at Windsor, in 1742; 
at Windham, in 1751; and at New Haven, in 1767. 
There were eight cases of bestiality, five of them in the 
seventeenth century, and the majority committed by 
servants; a casual reading of records or of Cotton ° 
Mather’s Magnalia gives an erroneous impression that 
this offence was common, owing to the enormous detail 
with which it is described. Sodomy was punished four 
times; incest and sadism can hardly have been more 
frequent. 

The educated classes seem to have been notably free 
from immorality. Members of upper-class families ap- 
pear very rarely in the court records. It is difficult to 
find more than five clergymen between 1630 and the 
Revolution who were guilty of anything more serious 
than improprieties of speech; only one of these, a 
Hampshire minister who was whipped and sent to the 
house of correction in 1748, seems to have been a ha- 
bitual offender. In that land where, as Timothy Dwight 
declared, the ministers were “watched by every eye, 
and exposed to the censures of every tongue,” one may 
be sure that few offences committed by ministers es- 
caped detection. From this generalization, however, 
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the free-thinkers of eighteenth-century Boston must, 
perhaps, be excluded; like Benjamin Franklin their 
morals were those of contemporary polite society in the 
Old World; Thomas Fleet, Robert Auchmuty, and 
Zabdiel Boylston were all defendants in bastardy cases. 

It is interesting to find a color problem in early New 
England. Once in every six or eight years in each 
county a white woman, usually a servant, was convicted 
of fornication with a Negro or an Indian. On the other 
hand, fornication between white men and colored wom- 
en was exceedingly rare. Neither public opinion nor 
the courts seem to have treated such cases with any 
unusual severity, except in Hampshire, where white 
women who had children by colored men were severely 
whipped. In 1760, a minister’s daughter was given 
fifteen stripes for committing fornication with her fa- 
ther’s Negro slave. Negroes and Indians were also ac- 
cused of rape somewhat more often than whites; in 
most counties a case of rape occurred on an average of 
every half-dozen years. 

For fornication, pre-marital or otherwise, the penalty 
was a fine, usually two pounds ten shillings a person, 
with the alternative of ten stripes. In the eighteenth 
century the amount was slowly reduced until, in the 
period of the Revolution, it stood at five shillings. In 
the seventeenth century women who were guilty of se- 
rious immorality were given thirty stripes and some- 
times made to wear the scarlet letter. In New Haven, 
in 1699, the public whipper refused to inflict the pen- 
alty on a woman, preferring to be fined himself, and 
no substitute could be found; a similar incident occurred 
in Hartford in 1722. After this, whippings of women 
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ceased all over New England except in special cases: 
the exceptions were in Hampshire for cases of misce- 
genation; in Suffolk, in 1730, when an adulteress was 
given thirty stripes; in New London, in 1748, and in 
New Haven, in 1758, when exceptionally vicious wom- 
en were whipped; and in Worcester, in 1740, when a 
woman bore her fourth bastard, and again in 1745, 
when the same woman bore her fifth, and lastly in 1781, 
in the case of a persistent female burglar. For bestial- 
ity, sodomy, and adultery the legal penalty was death, 
and during the first four or five decades the law was 
publicly enforced; later on, the sentence was always 
commuted to a whipping. In cases of adultery the jus- 
tices seem to have had trouble with their juries: sev- : 
eral Massachusetts juries in the sixteen-sixties either ac- 
quitted outright persons accused of adultery, or refused 
to convict them (despite exhortations from the bench) 
of more than lying in bed together. 

Divorce was not difficult to obtain. In Connecticut 
it was granted when a husband or wife had wilfully de- 
serted his or her partner and been absent from the coun- 
try for three years, or when nothing had been heard of 
one or the other for seven years; it was also granted 
in cases of impotency and sometimes for adultery or 
gross cruelty. One man, divorced for impotency, non- 
plussed the New Haven authorities by having a child 
by a second wife. The grandfather of Jonathan Ed- 
wards was given a divorce because of his wife’s chronic 
sexual promiscuity. There were thirty-seven divorces 
in Connecticut between 1664 and 1732. 

Sexual offences were at least three times as numerous 
as any other class of crimes. Second in frequency came 
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cases of non-attendance at public worship and breach 
of the Sabbath, drunkenness, theft, and breach of the 
peace. Theft occurred once or twice yearly in most 
counties and more often in Boston and other sea-ports; 
but it was rarely committed by genuine New England- 
ers. Almost half the persons accused of it were Indians. 
The remainder were, for the most part, indentured serv- 
ants transported from the Old World, and of these the 
majority seem to have been Irish. These Irish servants 
may have been few in number —too few to alter the 
general tone of the population; but in the eighteenth 
century they appear frequently in the court records, 
both for stealing and receiving stolen goods, and for the 
more serious and unsavory sexual offences. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century there is mention also 
for the first time of vagabonds— persons without set- 
tled home or occupation who lived on what they could -- 
beg or pilfer. if 
Breach of the peace, on the other hand, was a com- 
mon offence among all classes of New Englanders. 
Quarrels often ended in blows and would bring both 
parties into court. Assaulting the sheriff or the con- 
stable was an especially frequent offence. The New 
Englanders had enough of a frontier spirit to regard 
the forces of government as alien to themselves, and its 
administrators as potential enemies. Police officers 
found it difficult to enforce unpopular decisions and 
often, when they tried to arrest somebody, were com- 
pelled to retire with wounds or bruises. A prisoner, 
moreover, could easily escape from the rudely-con- 
structed jail; in fact, a group of friends would often 
help him to do so. In the middle decades of the eight- 
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eenth century, villagers frequently took the law into 
their own hands; there were no actual lynchings, but 
every few years in each county, after about 1720, some 
unpopular individual (almost always a native white 
New Englander) was beaten, stripped naked, rubbed 
in the snow, tied to a horse and carried out of town, or 
dragged on a rail. It is illustrative of frontier condi- 
tions that women took part in these riots, and that not 
infrequently a woman was their victim. 

Their occasional lawlessness is an additional proof 
that the New Englanders were solidly Puritan. The 
laws enforcing morality and attendance at church were 
obeyed because they were in harmony with the wishes 
of the people. But laws which did not have the same. 
religious justification were defied. 

In the decades before the Revolution there was law- 
lessness also which did not have justice as its excuse. 
In Boston the lower classes occasionally ran wild, drunk- 
en mobs of sailors and Negroes parading the town, 
smashing property and frightening respectable citizens 
into hiding. Similar episodes occurred, though more 
rarely, in the country: at Litchfield, in 1749, for exam- 
ple, a large body of whites and Negroes were presented 
for being drunk and attacking and bruising a woman 
who was so unfortunate as to encounter them. The New 
Englanders, in other words, when the Revolution be- 
gan, were a vigorous and high-spirited people, accus- 
tomed to go their own way without respect for the law. 
The population, however, was still so homogeneous and 
had such general respect for the public interest that their 
lawlessness was no real threat to the well-being of 
society. 
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Wilful murder, after the disorders incidental to the 
migration had ceased, was very rare. In Connecticut, 
between 1663 and the Revolution, there were twelve 
murders, excluding those, about equal in number, which 
were committed by Indians. Only one of these, however, 
was a wilful murder of an adult; four were cases of 
infanticide, two were the work of maniacs, and five were 
committed by accident during quarrels. Infanticide 
may have been more frequent than the records indi- 
cate, for it seems to have been difficult to detect: at 
Portsmouth, in 1739, the corpse of a child was discov- 
ered by accident and investigation led to confessions 
from two women that they had recently murdered their 
newly-born children; yet neither of them seems to have 
been the mother of the actual infant that had been dis- 
covered.° 

Coining and forging government notes were pun- 
ished fairly frequently by the Superior Courts in the 
eighteenth century. With this exception criminal fraud 
was very rare. Very occasionally somebody was fined 
by a county court for selling tar with dirt in it, or tur- 
pentine with chips in it, or shoddy merchandise of some 
other kind. It is interesting to note, however, the 
enormous number of suits for debt, especially during 
the currency troubles of the eighteenth century. In 
New Haven County, for example, debt cases increased 
from sixteen, in 1700; to seventy-two, in 1730; two 
hundred and sixty-four, in 1740; and three hundred 
and fifty-two, in 1760. It was a complaint of foreign 
visitors from the very beginning that New Englanders 
were unusually dilatory in paying their debts—even 
reluctant to pay them at all. 

® Boston Postboy, August 20, 1739. 
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A noticeable kind of suit for debt, which illustrates 
the declining position of the ministry as well as the 
scarcity of money, was that brought by clergymen 
against their parishioners. John Cotton, Cotton Mather, 
and other seventeenth-century theocrats had complained 
that ministerial salaries were small and often unpaid; 
after the fall in value of the currency, many pastors 
had actually to go to law with their churches. Between 
1700 and the Revolution this happened at least forty- 
eight times. Repeated quarrels between the cloth and 
the people, and occasional dismissions of ministers, 
sometimes accompanied by violence, prove that clerical 
influence, where it existed, was due solely to personal 
sanctity and ability and no longer to the prestige of a. 
caste. Any open insults were still punished in the 
courts. Reviling the minister was a not uncommon 
offence. It is interesting to find that in 1735, during 
the famous Northampton revival, one of Edwards’s 
parishioners was fined twenty shillings for saying that 
he was “as great an Instrument as the Devill had on 
this side heJl to bring souls to hell.” 

All the offences which occurred with any frequency 
in New England have now been mentioned. There 
remain only a few rarely committed crimes varying 
from piracy to wearing women’s clothes, and breach of 
occasional regulations, such as those in Massachusetts 
forbidding the killing of deer. Amongst the crimes 
rarely committed (or punished), was cruelty to ani- 
mals: this was explicitly forbidden in the laws of both 
Massachusetts and Connecticut; fines were imposed for 
ill-treating animals early in the eighteenth century in 
Hartford, New Haven, and Fairfield counties. 
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It is impossible to study these colonial records with- 
out being convinced that the moral standards of New 
England were extraordinarily high, and that its laws 
were, all things considered, unusually humane. Though 
it is impossible to know how frequently conception pre- 
ceded marriage, it is obvious that in all other respects 
sexual morals were probably stricter than in any other 
community of equal size that has ever existed; and that 
crime, in the modern sense of the word, was very rare. 
The blue laws would have been considered in most 
places an intolerable tyranny; but they were not se- 
riously resented by the New Englanders. The witch- 
craft scares, with which the Puritans have been re- 
proached, were never so serious in the New World as 
in Germany, France, or England. It is noticeable that 
throughout the seventeenth century many persons ac- 
cused by their neighbors of witchcraft were acquitted 
by the justices; even those who openly confessed to 
intercourse with the devil were sometimes convicted 
of nothing but lying. The rarity of the death penalty, 
which, after 1692, was inflicted only for murder and 
piracy, contrasts verv favorably with its revolting fre- 
quency in eighteenth-century Europe. 

















CARL SCHURZ, HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
AND THE CAMPAIGN OF 1884 


A STUDY IN TEMPERAMENT AND POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


CLAUDE MOORE FUESS 


HE examination of the aims and motives of 

statesmen is often futile and seldom satisfactory, 
for one can rarely have one’s conclusions confirmed. 
What is openly avowed is not always what is real. Not 
all men in public life are quite candid with their con- . 
stituents, or even with their prospective biographers. 
It is frequently impossible, furthermore, to subject 
them to psychological tests, especially when they are 
safe in the tomb; and, even could this be done, the re- 
sults might be confusing. We can not always understand 
ourselves. Theodore Roosevelt, thinking, perhaps, of 
the campaign of 1884, once said to William Roscoe 
Thayer: “How strange motives are! When you did a 
certain thing, you thought that a single clear reason 
dominated you, but on looking back, you see instead a 
dozen mixed motives, which you did not suspect at the 
time.” How, then, can we expect to read the secrets 
of others? After we have weighed the evidence and 
completed our analyses, there still remains the unfath- 
omable mystery of the human soul. The biographer 
does, however, enjoy one undeniable advantage. He 
can weave his hypotheses in the secure confidence that 
the dead can not refute him. 
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Although I realize how difficult it is to ascertain the 
truth, I do hope in some degree to clarify the reasons 
which led two eminent Americans, Carl Schurz and 
Henry Cabot Lodge, to follow divergent paths in 1884. 
I am ambitious also to bring out the evanescent lights 
and shadows of two very different temperaments. Pos- 
sibly, through this process, a faint gleam may be shed 
on the dubious ways of our party politics. To those 
still living who remember this campaign, I offer my 
apologies in advance, begging them to credit me with 
trying to approach the problem objectively. I saw Mr. 
Schurz only once, and I knew Mr. Lodge only slightly. 
Both were members of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety and, as such, must, of course, be regarded with 
respect and properly qualified admiration. I have at- 
tempted to judge them through their utterances and 
deeds and, by calling them as witnesses in their own 
behalf, to interpret their conduct fairly.’ 

It is necessary, first of all, to sketch briefly what each 
had accomplished prior to the moment when the stage 
was set and the curtain drawn for the campaign of 1884. 
Carl Schurz, then in his fifty-sixth year, had behind 
him a vividly romantic history. Born in the Rhine 
Valley, he had matriculated at the University of Bonn, 
but had withdrawn in the course of his third year to 
join actively in the German Revolutionary movement 
of 1848. After a brief military experience, he had al- 
most been captured in the fortress of Rastatt, but had 
made a sensational escape through a sewer, later taking 
refuge in Switzerland. Returning to Germany in 1850, 

* Much of the material used in this article has never been published 


before; it was drawn from the Schurz and Lodge Papers, in the Library 
of Congress and the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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he had effected the release of his former professor, the 
patriot Kinkel, from the penitentiary of Spandau, thus 
achieving, while still under age, an international repu- 
tation. He had landed at Battery Park, in New York, 
in 1852, almost ignorant of the English language. Set- 
tling in Wisconsin, he had been drawn into politics as 
a Republican crusader. His eloquence, both in German 
and English, widened his fame until he became the 
authentic voice of thousands of German-Americans. 
His speeches for Lincoln in 1860 were an important 
influence for Republican success, and the new President 
rewarded him by appointing him as Minister to Spain. 
Thus, the exile of 1850 went back within a decade to 
Europe as the official representative of the United States - 
of America at a monarchical court. 

Irrepressible in his energy, Schurz secured a commis- 
sion as Brigadier-General and fought bravely, though 
not always successfully, at the second Bull Run, Chan- 
cellorsville, and Gettysburg. Although he spoke on the 
stump for Lincoln in 1864, he became, after Appo- 
mattox, a follower of Charles Sumner against Andrew 
Johnson. Sent by the President to report on condi- 
tions in the South, Schurz amazed Johnson by advo- 
cating repressive measures against the Southern whites 
—one of the few unmistakable blunders of his career. 
After some training as newspaper editor in Detroit and 
St. Louis, Schurz was elected in 1869 as Senator from 
Missouri. At first a docile, if not enthusiastic, Grant 
Republican, he was soon at odds with the Adminis- 
tration, became its caustic critic, and, in 1872, headed 
the Liberal Republican movement which nominated 
Greeley at Cincinnati. Then and there he broke with 
the orthodox Republicans, who were after that never 
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quite sure what he would do. It is important to re- 
member that, in agitating the Liberal Republican move- 
ment, Schurz was actuated by disgust with the corrup- 
tion of the Grant Administration, by disapproval of the 
President’s conspiracy to annex Santo Domingo, and 
by a conviction that the party needed purging. Schurz, 
who had begun as a reformer, could not endure the 
scavengers by whom the guileless Grant was sur- 
rounded. 

When Carl Schurz set foot on American soil, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, twenty-one years his junior, was still in 
his cradle, with his silver spoon in his mouth. Born 
just off Summer Street, in Boston, he spent his youth 
in a house which once stood on Beacon Hill, within 
the limits of the present grounds of the State House. 
Every advantage was to be his—inherited wealth and 
social position, native intelligence, foreign travel, cul- 
tural contacts, and wide-open opportunity. At Harvard, 
where he graduated in 1871, he was conspicuous 
chiefly for his wit — wit with a sting to it. After a for- 
tunate marriage and some months in Europe, he re- 
turned to Boston with no definite plan for the future, 
desiring merely, as he said, “to read history and to 
write, if I could.” He took a degree from the Harvard 
Law School and actually served an apprenticeship in 
the office of Ropes and Gray; he joined Henry Adams 
as the editor of the North American Review; he lec- 
tured at Harvard and worked under Adams for his 
Doctorate of Philosophy. In every respect he was a 
promising young man, although few could have pre- 
dicted in 1876 in just what direction his restless en- 
ergies might turn. He seemed then more likely to be- 
come a scholar than a statesman. 
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If Lodge voted in 1872, it was probably for Greeley, 
for he unquestionably regarded himself at that time 
as a progressive of the Adams variety. No doubt, too, 
he looked up to Schurz with some admiration as a 
far-sighted liberal leader. In the eighteen-seventies, 
Schurz was a national figure, whose tall, emaciated 
form, reddish whiskers, bushy hair, and steel-rimmed 
spectacles had been made familiar through the carica- 
tures of Thomas Nast to everybody who read Harper’s 
Weekly. To the conservatives, he seemed like a half- 
mad Don Quixote, occupied more and more with lost 
causes, such as civil service reform. But he was not 
quite so mad as he was thought to be. 

When and where Schurz and Lodge first met may 
never be positively settled—nor is it of vital impor- — 
tance. When Schurz came to Boston to deliver, on 
April 29, 1874, his eulogy on Charles Sumner—the no- 
blest of his occasional addresses — he was entertained at 
dinner by Mrs. John Ellerton Lodge, whose son Henry 
was present and later recalled many interesting details. 
At a dinner given to Schurz in April, 1875, after his 
Senate term was completed, Lodge was one of the 
guests, brought from Boston by Henry Adams. A few 
days later, Schurz was off for Europe, from which he 
sent back letters to his friends urging them to come 
out for Charles Francis Adams as the only possible Re- 
publican candidate having the merits of “absolute in- 
dependence of party dictation and entire absence of 
ulterior ambitions.” In the early autumn, when it was 
clear that the contest between Rutherford B. Hayes 
and William Allen for Governor of Ohio was to be 
close, Lodge, as well as other zealous progressives, 
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wrote, begging Schurz to intervene. At first demurring, 
Schurz acceded to the call of duty and, returning to 
the United States, spoke so effectively for Hayes that 
the Republicans won a decisive victory. 

Soon Lodge, though busy with various projects, in- 
cluding his Life and Letters of George Cabot, was in 
regular correspondence with Schurz. It had been ar- 
ranged that the reformers were to meet again in the 
spring of 1876, and Lodge wrote to Schurz, just after 
Christmas, in 1875: “I feel guilty of great lack of 
modesty in the request I am about to make, which is: 
are you willing that I should come to your conven- 
tion?”* The Bostonian had clearly resolved to attach 
himself to his older friend, hoping thus to enter po- 
litical life. The youthful Lodge made an agreeable 
impression upon his elders, even when they were per- 
sons like Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell. 
“I never happen to have known,” says Bishop Law- 
rence, “a young man who moved among older and 
very distinguished men with such naturalness and ease.” 
It is not astonishing that Schurz, who liked intelligent 
companionship, should have been attracted by him. 

Schurz, who was irrevocably opposed to Blaine, had 
decided that Charles Francis Adams and Benjamin F. 
Bristow were the only Republican candidates whom he 
could accept. As the winter closed, Henry Adams and 
Lodge were in frequent correspondence over the pros- 
pects. Their plans even assumed some of the aspects 
of a conspiracy, and Adams arranged with Lodge that, 
if an emergency telegram were required, the names of 
Schurz and Bristow should be disguised as Smith and 


2 Lodge to Schurz, December 28, 1875, Schurz MSS., Library of 
Congress. 
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Brown,’ rightly thought to be deceptive. Adams finally 
urged Schurz to sponsor a call for a conference of In- 
dependents, to be held one week after the Republican 
National Convention; but the plan was modified so 
that invitations were sent out for a meeting on May 15, 
and Schurz conferred with Brooks Adams and Lodge 
in late March regarding details. The notices were 
signed by William Cullen Bryant, President Woolsey, 
of Yale, Alexander E. Bullock, Horace White, and 
Schurz, and replies were to be sent to “H. Cabot Lodge, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston.” Lodge did most of the 
routine work. He reported to Schurz that the printed 
invitations had been received and sent off; he notified 
Schurz from day to day regarding acceptances and re- 
fusals; and he attended to the necessary publicity.* 
On Monday, May 15, 1876, at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel in New York, nearly two hundred delegates an- 
swered “Present” to the roll as read by the secretary, 
“young Lodge, of Boston.” It was an assemblage of 
brilliant minds—college presidents and professors, 
clergymen, lawyers, publicists, and editors —all of them 
patriots and most of them philanthropists. They talked 
a good deal and eventually declared unanimously that 
they would support no candidate “in whom the im- 
pulses of the party manager have shown themselves 
predominant over those of the reformer” — words suffi- 
ciently vague to offend nobody. Sentiment against 
Morton, Conkling, and Blaine—then the chief con- 
tenders for the Republican nomination ~ was very 
strong, but a motion committing the conference to 
* Adams to Lodge, February 20, 1876, Letters of Henry Adams, 279. 


* Many of the short notes from Lodge to Schurz are included in the 
unpublished Schurz MSS. in the Library of Congress. 
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Charles Francis Adams was not well received and was 
wisely withdrawn. After making Schurz the chairman 
of a permanent committee to act in emergencies, the 
gathering disbanded. A Tammany sachem, asked what 
had been accomplished, replied cynically, “Oh, they 
have re-enacted the moral law and the Ten Command- 
ments for a platform, and have demanded an angel of 
light for President.” It was, it must be confessed, a 
rather futile assembly. For us, however, it presents 
the pleasing spectacle of the middle-aged Schurz and 
the youthful Lodge standing side by side as leaders and 
promoters of a reform movement in politics. Not al- 
ways was it to be thus. 

The unexpected then happened. Susceptible to pop- 
ular sentiment and seeking the least vulnerable candi- 
date, the Republicans nominated Hayes. Schurz, who 
had helped to elect him as Governor of Ohio, regarded 
him highly and, having extracted from him a promise 
to favor civil service reform and sound money, agreed 
to work in his behalf. When, in late June, Schurz came 
to Boston to receive the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws from Harvard College, he was the guest of 
Lodge, who, on the same morning, was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy for his scholarly thesis 
on “The Anglo-Saxon Land Law.” On that very 
afternoon, too, the Democrats nominated Tilden for 
President, and Dr. Lodge concurred with Dr. Schurz 
that Hayes was a better candidate. At that moment, the 
two men were apparently in full accord on the issues 
of the day. 

As summer drew near, however, other influences be- 
gan to operate on Lodge. Henry Adams, his collegi- 
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ate mentor, wrote to him: “I can no more resist the 
pleasure of voting for Tilden than I could turn my 
back on a friend. ... Schurz may do what he will. I 
advise him to do nothing.”* The Adamses conjectured 
that Schurz had chosen Hayes in the expectation of 
being rewarded, and felt, accordingly, that he was a 
renegade. Indeed Adams wrote to Lodge in Septem- 
ber regarding Schurz: “I am not angry with him, but 
of course his leadership is at an end! Well! we know 
what he was! The leader who treats his followers in 
that way is a mere will-o’-the-wisp! I hope he will 
get his cabinet office, and I hope he will forget that 
we ever worked to make him our leader, independent 
of party.”* Probably Schurz was not fully aware of . 
the disapprobation to which he was being subjected, 
but, even if he had been told of it, it would not have 
disturbed his sleep. His consciousness of political and 
moral rectitude was not easily undermined. Lodge, 
meanwhile, wavered. In August, he warned Schurz: 
“T reserve the right in voting for Hayes to give the 
fullest support to Tilden if he prove himself a real re- 
former, which he never will.”’ Eventually Lodge 
yielded to the persistent pressure from the Adamses 
and wrote Schurz, after the battle was over: “I finally 
abandoned Mr. Hayes and voted for Mr. Tilden and 
believe him to have been fairly elected. But I care 
very little for either candidate and a great deal for my 
country and its institutions.”* It is one of the ironies 

5 Adams to Lodge, June 30, 1876, W. C. Ford, Ed., Letters of Henry 
Adams (Boston, 1931), 293- 

® Adams to Lodge, September 4, 1876, Ibid., 298. 


7 Schurz MSS. 
8 Ibid. 
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of history that, in 1876, Carl Schurz was an orthodox 
Republican and Henry Cabot Lodge cast his ballot for 
a Democrat. It was the last time that the latter ever 


did so. 


Schurz remained constant in his adherence to Hayes. 
He wrote Lodge in December: “I never had any con- 
fidence in Tilden and now I have less than ever.”° 
Lodge, in his answers, discreetly evaded a possible ar- 
gument, and when, in February, 1877, he called with 
Henry Adams upon Schurz in Washington, he found 
the latter “as cordial and pleasant as ever.” Schurz 
had reason to be happy, for he was to become, within 
a few weeks, Hayes’s Secretary of the Interior. Thus 
he could be proud of having sat both in the Senate and 
in the Cabinet —two of the highest positions open in 
the United States to citizens of foreign birth. 

Schurz seriously considered appointing Lodge as As- 
sistant Secretary, and the latter would have been glad 
to accept the post. Samuel Bowles wrote Schurz in 
July, regarding Lodge: “Nobody could have been bet- 
ter for you. ... With such a man at your right hand, 
you would have simply doubled yourself, while you 
could have had the benefit of all the other kind of ma- 
terial in the next places below.”*® When Schurz came 
to Boston with Hayes in June, he spent a night with 
Lodge at Nahant, during which these and other mat- 
ters must have been discussed. But before Schurz had 
known of Lodge’s availability, he had selected another 
assistant. What might have happened to Lodge’s po- 
litical philosophy if it had been exposed during four 
years to the contagion of Schurz’s reforming zeal is 


® Lodge Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society. 
1© Carl Schurz, Writings (New York, 1912), 111, 414. 
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another fascinating theme for fireside speculation, but 
not relevant in this paper. 

Throughout the Hayes administration, Schurz was 
occupied with the complicated business of the Interior 
Department, and had no spare time to devote to elec- 
tions." Lodge, too, was absorbed with various projects, 
always, however, with his eye on a political career. He 
joined John T. Morse as one of the editors of the Jn- 
ternational Review; he delivered an Independence Day 
Oration, in Boston, in which he pleaded for the care- 
ful cultivation of the sentiment of state rights; and 
finally, on November 4, 1879, he was elected as Rep- 
resentative from the Tenth Essex, or Lynn, District 
to the Massachusetts General Court. Denounced by 
his opponents as a “lah-de-dah” and a “dude,” he soon 
showed himself to be a dangerous opponent in debate, 
although the publication in 1880 of his Selected Bal- 
lads and Lyrics, compiled for boys and girls between 
twelve and eighteen, must have demonstrated that he 
was not the stuff of which legislators are usually made. 
Reélected in the autumn of 1880, he was made Chair- 
man of the Committee on Judiciary. He had even al- 
lowed his name to be used as a possible Republican 
nominee for Congress from the Fifth Massachusetts 
District, and was said by one newspaper to have “all 
the disadvantages of character, education, independence, 
personal and political, wealth, and social position.” 
Soon, however, he formally withdrew from the race, 
having been persuaded that he must not be too much 
in a hurry for promotion. 

Henry Adams wrote to Lodge, December 2, 1877, regarding 


Schurz: “Lumber and Indians are his sole mental food at present.” 
Letters of Henry Adams, 303. 
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Lodge’s growing prestige was signalized by his elec- 
tion in 1880 as a delegate to the Republican National 
Convention. Chosen as secretary of the Massachu- 
setts delegation, he had unusual facilities for studying 
the inner mechanism of that stormy gathering which 
opened with Grant and Blaine as favorites and finally 
turned to a compromise candidate, James A. Garfield. 
Lodge wrote an interesting, though still unpublished, 
memorandum on this convention, indicating his capacity 
for keen observation and astute deduction. He was 
getting valuable training in practical politics. Schurz 
had, of course, been opposed to the plot to nominate 
Grant for a third term and had dispatched an appeal 
to Lodge at the close of 1879, saying that those who 
were determined not to support Grant under any cir- 
cumstances should speak out “boldly and loudly.” 
After consultation with Lodge, Schurz obeyed a fa- 
miliar impulse and called an informal conference for 
May 6, at St. Louis, at which time plans were per- 
fected for a larger meeting in case Grant were nomi- 
nated. No second gathering was necessary, for both 
Schurz and Lodge were prepared to support Garfield. 

Henry Adams still felt that Schurz, by joining a 
Republican administration, had cast away all the influ- 
ence for good which, as an untrammeled Independent, 
he might have exercised; indeed he wrote Lodge that, 
so long as Schurz was in the cabinet, the latter could 
never return to his old importance.” When, however, 
a dinner was tendered to Schurz in March, 1881, in 
Boston, two weeks after his retirement, the Adamses, 
as well as Lodge, were there. It was on this occasion 


12 Adams to Lodge, February 22, 1880, Letters of Henry Adams, 321. 
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that, in justifying his conduct, Schurz uttered the mem- 
orable words: 


Ours must necessarily be, in a certain sense, a government 
of and by political parties; but it will be all the better for our 
country if it is a party government tempered by an unselfish, 
enlightened, and patriotic independent opinion. 


After the election of 1880, Schurz and Lodge, one 
located in New York and the other in Boston, met only 
occasionally. Schurz, obliged to earn his living, be- 
came editor of the Evening Post.” Lodge, frustrated 
in many of his desires, was in a despondent mood. At 
his age, ambitious men are sure to be impatient, and 
he watched the years slip by while he stood almost still. 
It is true that he had been elected as a member of the 
Republican State Committee. In 1881, however, he 
had been defeated for the Massachusetts Senate by 
what he described as “slanders promulgated at the 
eleventh hour.” In the autumn of 1882, after leading 
for one hundred and seventeen ballots, he was beaten 
for the Republican nomination as Representative to 
Congress by Elisha S. Converse, of Malden, who won 
on the one hundred and thirtieth ballot. When Con- 
verse himself was defeated in the election by a Dem- 
ocrat, Henry B. Lovering, of Lynn, Adams wrote him: 
“You have lost nothing, and saved your chances for 
1884.”"* In February, 1883, when Lodge was made 
Chairman of the Republican State Committee, a Bos- 
ton newspaper declared that he had “completely out- 

18 On February 14, 1882, Lodge wrote his wife that he had called on 
Schurz and Godkin at the Evening Post office, and found them both glad 


to see him. “I am to dine with the former to-night and the iatter to- 
morrow,” he added. 


14 Adams to Lodge, December 26, 1882. Letters of Henry Adams, 344. 
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grown his political adolescence” and that “young men 
were on the quarter-deck.” 

During that autumn, Lodge fought valiantly to elect 
George D. Robinson as Governor over “Ben” Butler, 
and succeeded in a campaign which was known as “the 
Waterloo of Butlerism.” As 1884 opened, Lodge was 
vaguely hopeful of securing the Republican nomina- 
tion for Congress. He had tried literature and law 
and teaching; now he was certain that his opportunity 
lay in politics. Henry Adams attempted to warn him 
by pointing out “the remarkable way in which politics 
deteriorate the moral tone of every one who mixes in 
them.” But Lodge had made up his mind. He had 
been active, but his activity, as he saw it, had been that 
of the treadmill. He was prepared to take the first 
chance to move forward. 

In the spring of 1884, with a new presidential cam- 
paign in the offing, Henry Cabot Lodge was thirty- 
four, twenty-two years younger than the veteran, Carl 
Schurz. Schurz’s career was obviously behind him. 
He had little expectation of office, either elective or 
appointive, with either party. Lodge, on the contrary, 
was looking towards the future. Schurz was com- 
pletely unrestrained by considerations of tact, of policy, 
or of opportunism. Lodge could not ignore a possible 
constituency. He was not unscrupulous, but he kept 
a weather eye out for possible rain and storms. Schurz, 
let it be remembered, had nothing to lose; Lodge might 
easily ruin his usefulness by a single false step. 

The strongest contender for the Republican nomi- 
nation in 1884 was James G. Blaine, then in private 


18 Adams to Lodge, November 15, 1881, Letters of Henry Adams, 331. 
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life after a long period of public service. Men differed 
then, as they differ to-day, on the question of his char- 
acter. This is not the place for passing judgment on 
his innocence or culpability. I shall content myself 
with pointing out that, in the opinion of many very 
honest and high-minded persons, including both Schurz 
and Lodge, Blaine had been guilty of what Rhodes 
called “moral delinquency” by perverting the high 
office of Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
financial gain. His conduct had been mysterious, if 
not discreditable, and he never explained it satisfac- 
torily. Blaine’s most recent biographer has damned 
him with the comment, “No other man in our annals 
has filled so large a space and left it so empty.”” . 
Nevertheless his extraordinarily magnetic personality 
appealed to countless voters—men who saw no ironic 
implications in the epithet of “Plumed Knight” applied 
to him in 1876 by Robert G. Ingersoll. 

Schurz had for many years mistrusted and disliked 
Blaine; and, although without any official standing in 
the Republican councils, he announced in May, 1884, 
that Blaine’s nomination would be followed by a schism 
in his party. The evidence is equally ample and con- 
clusive that Lodge considered Blaine to be unscrupu- 
lous and unworthy of political leadership. On Feb- 
ruary 6, 1882, Lodge wrote to his wife: “Blaine I al- 
ways knew to be a rascal. I have now learned that 
he is an utterly heartless scamp as well.” It is worth 
adding that young Theodore Roosevelt wrote to Lodge 
on May 26, 1884, that Blaine was undesirable because 
of his “decidedly mottled record.””* 


16 Charles Edward Russell, Blaine of Maine (New York, 1931), 432- 
17 Lodge Papers. 
18 Roosevelt-Lodge Correspondence (New York, 1925), 1, 3. 
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Interviewed in May, 1883, Lodge had suggested as 
possible candidates George F. Edmunds, Joseph R. 
Hawley, Chester A. Arthur, and Robert T. Lincoln. 
At the Republican State Convention in late April, 
1884, Lodge was chosen a delegate-at-large with Hoar, 
Crapo, and Long as his colleagues, and made a speech 
endorsing Edmunds and Lincoln. Just a week before, 
Theodore Roosevelt had been elected a delegate-at- 
large from New York, after coming out for Edmunds. 
Edmunds was a reticent and cold, but absolutely re- 
liable man, simple in his tastes, austere, and without 
color —a perfect contrast to James Gillespie Blaine. 

Before the National Convention, then, both Schurz 
and Lodge were openly critical of Blaine, and frankly 
opposed to his candidacy. Schurz, however, was not 
a delegate, although he attended the sessions as a dis- 
tinguished guest. Lodge was, of course, in a different 
situation. He later declared that he and Roosevelt 
had come separately to the conclusion that, if they en- 
tered the convention in good faith to fight for Ed- 
munds, they would be bound to accept the nominee, 
even though it might be Blaine; and Lodge recalled 
having said to Godkin in May, 1884, “Of course if 
we go to the convention and Blaine is nominated, we 
shall have to support him.” I have recently found 
a scrap-book kept by Lodge, on one page of which is 
pasted a newspaper editorial alleging that Lodge had 
hesitated whether to stand by Blaine. On the margin 
is a note in Lodge’s unmistakable handwriting, “False 
—my mind was made up and decision announced be- 
fore convention met.”” 


1 Roosewelt-Lodge Correspondence, 1, 11-12. 
2° Lodge Papers. 
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When the convention assembled at Chicago, on June 
3, it was apparent to those “on the inside” that the 
Blaine forces, thoroughly organized and shrewdly di- 
rected, were in control. Lodge moved into the lime- 
light and enjoyed an evanescent victory by nominating 
John R. Lynch, a Mississippi Negro, for Temporary 
Chairman and carrying his election over Powell Clay- 
ton, a notorious Arkansas “carpet-bagger,” who had 
been Blaine’s choice. The Blaine men proposed a reso- 
lution declaring every delegate bound in honor to sup- 
port the nominee, whoever he might be; but this, after 
an eloquent protest from George William Curtis, was 
withdrawn. Edmunds never had a chance. When the 
balloting opened, he could command only ninety-three 
votes, and this number was reduced on each successive 
trial until the fourth, when Blaine, who had been in 
the lead since the beginning, was nominated over Ar- 
thur, his closest rival. Schurz, sitting thoughtfully on 
the platform, took out his watch, noted the exact time, 
and remarked to his neighbor, “This is the hour and 
the minute which will go down in history as marking 
the death of the Republican Party” —a_ prediction 
which, to posterity, must seem more amazing for its 
daring than for its accuracy. 

The choice had been made. The rank and file of 
the party were ready to shout for Blaine. The ques- 
tion was: “What would be done by Schurz, Roosevelt, 
and Lodge, all of whom hated the candidate and had 
condemned his record?” Schurz, as might have been 
expected, lost no time in coming out in open and un- 
qualified opposition, saying: “We have now a question 
of political ethics to deal with in which the character 
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of the Republican party is directly involved.”" He 
added later, “I cannot look upon Mr. Blaine as a mere 
jolly Prince Hal who has lived through his years of 
indiscretion and of whom the Presidency will certainly 
make a new man.”* Schurz was entirely consistent, 
for he had given warning repeatedly as to what his 
attitude would be. He would have stultified himself 
if he had acted otherwise. 

As to Roosevelt, the contemporary testimony is con- 
fused and confusing. That he was disgusted with the 
nomination of Blaine and, in his anger, almost ready 
to repudiate him seems indisputable. The special cor- 
respondent of the Daily Advertiser cited him as hav- 
ing said on June 7, “A grave would be garrulous com- 
pared with me to-night. I shall support the candidate, 
but my constituents are much opposed to him, and we 
cannot get up much of a campaign for him. It is the 
greatest blunder we could have made.” He set out at 
once for his ranch on the Little Missouri River, writ- 
ing his sister from St. Paul that his fight had been 
made and lost and that there would be no necessity of 
his taking part in the campaign.** When he was alleged 
to have said, on July 10 at St. Paul, that he would 
stand by the party, he telegraphed the New York 
Evening Post that he had made no statement “for pub- 
lication.” Much depressed and puzzled, he welcomed 
a long letter from Lodge which reached him on June 
18. He sent a note shortly afterwards to William 
Roscoe Thayer saying that, although the result of the 

22 Schurz to Pittman, June 15, 1884: Writings, Iv, 204. 

22 Schurz to Henderson, July 5, 1884: [bid., IV, 215. 


23 Letters from Roosevelt to Anna Roosevelt Cowles (New York, 
1924), June 8, 1884, 54-55. 
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convention sickened him, he should vote for Blaine, 
but intended to spend most of the summer and autumn 
hunting in the West.** 

Lodge, in his position, could not hesitate. It was 
all very well for Theodore Roosevelt to escape to the 
wilds, where reporters could not bother him. But 
Lodge had to make some decision immediately. If 
the chairman of the State Committee were to desert 
the ship, the party mariners were entitled to know it 
at once. Accordingly he said without delay to the 
Daily Advertiser representative before leaving Chi- 
cago, “Blaine is obnoxious to our people, but I shall 
give him my support. I think he stands a good pros- 
pect to carry Massachusetts.” As soon as he returned 
to Boston, he issued a formal statement of loyalty to 
Blaine and Logan. He also sent off an explanation of 
his conduct in a letter to Roosevelt, which has, un- 
fortunately, not yet appeared. Roosevelt replied, urg- 
ing Lodge to be cautious and saying particularly, “Keep 
on good terms with the machine, and put in every 
ounce, to win.” “I am very anxious you should take 
no steps hastily,” added Roosevelt, “for I do not know 
a man in the country whose future I regard as so prom- 
ising as yours.”** It was evident that both men were 
being influenced by practical considerations, especially 
Lodge’s long-planned candidacy for the Congress. 

On July 10, the Democrats nominated Cleveland 
for President, and Carl Schurz, interviewed on the fol- 
lowing day, expressed himself as much pleased. Lodge, 
on the other hand, presided over a Blaine ratification 


24 William Roscoe Thayer, Theodore Roosevelt (Boston, 1919), 52. 


25 Roosevelt to Lodge, June 18, 1884: Roosevelt-Lodge Correspond- 
ence, 4. 
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meeting in Tremont Temple, Boston, on July 15, at 
which he confessed candidly, “I was one of those dele- 
gates who were opposed to these nominations. My fel- 
low delegates decided against me, and by that decision, 
in honor and good faith as a delegate, I propose to 
abide.” The Daily Advertiser, commenting on the 
tepidity of the gathering, said: “The prevailing tone 
of the meeting last night was that of perfunctory obe- 
dience to the will of a majority. By labored efforts, 
often painfully manifest, the speakers addressed them- 
selves to this duty.” The Herald, contemplating the 
situation with satisfaction, remarked editorially: 

There were several among the speakers and many in the 
audience to whom it was a crow banquet, but they ate with 
apparent relish. They are like the man in a story Mr. Blaine 
tells so well, who was on a fishing trip with a party. The 
cook was chosen by lot, and any man who found fault with 
the cooking was to be his immediate successor. One morning 
the man we are speaking about opened a biscuit and found it 
heavy and sour. “What a h— of a biscuit!” he exclaimed; 
“but I like it.” That is the attitude of many of these Blaine 
men to-day. 


The pill was indeed a bitter one for Lodge to swal- 
low — but swallow it he did. Meanwhile many high- 
minded Republicans, friends and associates of his, had 
adopted a different course. A long array of Bostonians 
—including several past and present members of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society—signed a call for a 
meeting of Independents on June 13, at Young’s Hotel, 
at which time Moorfield Storey declared, amid cheers: 
“We are united to rebuke corrupt men and corrupt 
methods in politics.” A similar gathering in New York 
four days later was attended by many New Englanders, 
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including Theodore Lyman, Colonel Higginson, Jo- 
siah Quincy, Richard Henry Dana, Moorfield Storey, 
and William Everett. George William Curtis was 
Chairman, and Schurz presented resolutions asserting 
that Blaine had been nominated “in absolute disregard 
of the reform element of the nation.” Lodge must 
have watched these open manifestations with some con- 
cern. The “Mugwump” movement, as its critics de- 
risively called it, was being guided by men whom he 
met frequently in the Harvard College Yard or at the 
Somerset Club. Now he was at odds with them. It must 
have amazed him, also, to see the Daily Advertiser, 
the Transcript, and the Herald all out vigorously 
against Blaine. But Lodge had chosen his path, and — 
there was no turning back. 

On July 12, in the somewhat paternal tone of a 
more experienced veteran, Schurz had made a last ef- 
fort to persuade, possibly to warn, Lodge. Stating 
that the election of Blaine would be “a virtual endorse- 
ment of corrupt practices by the American people,” he 
urged Lodge not to accept “a regular nomination for 
Congress.” He continued: 

You are a young man. You have the great advantage of 
affluent circumstances. You have the promise of an honorable 
and useful career before you. That promise will certainly not 
be damaged if you follow a noble impulse at the risk of tem- 


porarily compromising your party standing and of obscuring the 
prospect of immediate preferment. 


He pointed out that Lodge, if he persisted in his 
course, would be more and more united in fellowship 
with “the ordinary politicians,” and would incur the 
suspicion of having stifled “on an important occasion 
his best impulses for the purpose of getting quickly 
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into place.” He added that there was a “moral limit” 
to concessions to the regular organization—and that 
this limit had been reached. Schurz’s letter was care- 
fully prepared, kindly in spirit, and prompted, as he 
avowed, by real respect and affection. 

Lodge replied with similar courtesy, stating that he 
had chosen his course as “the only honorable one to 
take,” and continuing, “If I had announced to the Mas- 
sachusetts Convention that if Mr. Blaine were nomi- 
nated, I should bolt him, they never would have sent 
me to Chicago.” He then added that he was about 
to proclaim his “formal adhesion to the ticket,” that 
he should soon resign his chairmanship of the State 
Committee, and that he should accept the nomination 
for the Congress if it came to him. The strongest sec- 
tion of this document was near the close, where he said: 

On mere grounds of expediency it seems to me that no party 

was ever founded on opposition to a single man or ever will 
be. Whatever the result of the election, the parties will re- 
main. By staying in the party I can be of some use. By 
going out I destroy all the influence and power for good I 
may Possess. 
Lodge concluded: “I want you to realize that, however 
mistaken I may be, I act from a sense of duty and 
from a conviction that I have a debt of honor which 
I must pay, no matter how disagreeable and distaste- 
ful it is.” 

Schurz had the final word: “Our duty to the coun- 
try, which we discharge at the ballot-box, is in all re- 
spects paramount to any duty we may owe the party.” 
This is the last letter I have been able to find between 
the two men. They met, of course, on formal occa- 
sions, shook hands politely, and inquired after each 
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other’s health. But the friendship between them had 
been severed. They had disagreed over a matter of 
principle, on which no compromise was feasible. Lodge, 
the rebel of 1876, who had supported Tilden against 
Hayes, had now evolved into the champion of party 
devotion and was to remain orthodox, even in 1912, 
when his most intimate friend, Theodore Roosevelt, 
defied the machine. Lodge’s undeviating consistency, 
after 1884, was acknowledged by his sternest foes. 

For four months, Carl Schurz devoted himself un- 
selfishly to fighting for Cleveland. He was the mov- 
ing spirit in the “Mugwump” conference on July 22, 
in New York City and directed personally the attack 
on Blaine, speaking at innumerable meetings in the 
East and Middle West, at a prodigious sacrifice of 
money, time, and vitality. Lodge, meanwhile, after 
his resignation as chairman of the State Committee had 
been refused, spent several hours a day through the 
hot summer at the party headquarters in Boston. On 
September 10, at Lynn, he was rewarded by a unani- 
mous nomination for Congress, and said in response: 

I shall not utter any vain formulas about the nomination 
being unsought and unexpected. I have sought it in the past. 
I expected it to-day, and I am none the less grateful and ap- 
preciate your action none the less on this account. 
That evening he was serenaded by a throng of ad- 
mirers, who went to Nahant by barges from Lynn. 
Lodge spoke in every town in his district. A song was 
composed in his honor, one verse of which ran: 

Then vote for Lodge, you men who toil, 
You’ll find that he will dare if 


The Democrats attempt free trade 
To fight hard for the tariff. 
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But, although he was favored by the Herald and the 
Advertiser, the Republican anti-Blaine men turned 
against him and he was beaten by his Democratic op- 
ponent, Mr. Lovering. Blaine also was defeated, 
through a combination of factors, among the most po- 
tent being the defection of the “Mugwumps.” Roose- 
velt at once wrote to Lodge that they had been be- 
trayed by “cursed pharisaical fools and knaves.” 

Now, whatever our political traditions or affiliations 
may be, we must protest against the charge that Schurz, 
Curtis, and their “Mugwump” followers were fools and 
knaves. Like most zealous reformers, they were often 
irritating because of their self-assurance and compla- 
cency; but their motives were irreproachable. Schurz, 
for example, had, in 1884, nothing more to hope for 
in his political career. He was well aware that under 
no circumstances could Grover Cleveland appoint him 
to a position of any importance. The only reward pos- 
sible for his abandonment of the “Grand Old Party” 
would be the consciousness that he had furthered the 
cause of good government. To him, then, as always, 
a party was but an organization through which policies 
could be carried out. There was nothing sacred in a 
party. 

The question of Lodge’s motives offers more per- 
plexing complications. Doubtless his own avowed am- 
bition to go to the Congress affected his decision. Fur- 
thermore, he had had much to do, since 1880, with the 
Republican machine. He had watched a few practical 
men, in their shirtsleeves, smoking black cigars in hotel 
bedrooms late at night, and settling among themselves 
the destinies of budding statesmen. He had observed 
the potency of the machine — and had learned to respect 
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it. To him, unquestionably the party transcended per- 
sons. Theodore Roosevelt expressed this theory per- 
fectly when he declared: “It seems to me that every one 
in his senses must recognize that the man is not every- 
thing, that the man is not even so much, but that the 
party is most of all.”*° Many of Lodge’s friends felt 
at the time, and for many years afterwards, that his 
eager desire to become a Congressman warped his judg- 
ment. To men like Moorfield Storey, who were sure 
that the issue was a moral one, Lodge was a “lost 
leader,” who had betrayed his associates and abandoned 
his principles in order to secure advancement. It is 
unnecessary to elucidate to Bostonians the animosity 
which many distinguished residents of the city held to- . 
wards Lodge, even to the day of his death—an ani- 
mosity well illustrated by the citation spoken by Presi- 
dent Eliot when, after long delay, the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws was awarded to him by his Alma 
Mater in 1904: 

Henry Cabot Lodge, essayist, biographer, jurist, member of 
Congress at thirty-seven, now Senator from Massachusetts for 
eleven years, with long vistas of generous service still inviting 
him. 

But, if we listen to Schurz, we must also, in all fair- 
ness, listen to Lodge. To him also the issue seemed a 
moral one. In a public interview on June 15, 1884, 
he said: “As a delegate elected on the understanding 
that I should support the nominee, I am in honor bound 
to support the nomination, which was probable before- 
hand and which was fairly made, and I shall do so.” 
It must be remembered that the “Mugwumps” had no 


26 Roosevelt, Speech at Malden, October 21, 1884: Roosevelt-Lodge 
Correspondence, 1, 14. 
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monopoly of virtue. George F. Hoar, whose basic in- 
tegrity no well-informed historian will question, ac- 
cepted Lodge’s position; so did such idealists as An- 
drew D. White and George F. Edmunds. Good men 
voted for Blaine in 1884, and were not ashamed to de- 
fend their action. Bishop William Lawrence, opposed 
to Lodge at the time, confessed many years later that 
he had come to believe that Lodge was right. 

Let me repeat that it is difficult to penetrate into the 
far corners of the human heart. Lodge, after his early 
outbursts of liberalism, had written the lives of Alex- 
ander Hamilton and Daniel Webster, two notable con- 
servatives. A study of their careers had served, per- 
haps, as an antidote to his youthful attacks of radical- 
ism. Really, deep in his soul, he was a strong partisan, 
just as he was a strong nationalist. Loyalty to institu- 
tions and to country was ineradicable in his personality. 
Schurz was faithful to ideas; Lodge was faithful to 
parties. 

Is there not, however, a limit to party loyalty? A 
pamphlet issued by the Illinois Committee of Repub- 
licans and Independents in 1884 spoke of “the per- 
nicious doctrine that the act of a convention, if it nom- 
inate Beelzebub, binds the consciences and votes of the 
party.”* Surely there must be a point beyond which 
party adherence should not go. Blaine, maculate 
though he was, was not Beelzebub or Lucifer; but, if 
he was as corrupt as many of his enemies believed him 
to be, then he did not deserve the vote of any Repub- 
lican. In reaching his decision, Lodge must have con- 
sidered this phase of the problem, and have reached 


27 Quoted from Ellis P. Oberholtzer, 4 History of the United States 
Since the Civil War (New York, 1917-31), 1V, 196-197. 
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the conclusion that the importance of keeping the Re- 
publican Party in power counterbalanced Blaine’s de- 
linquencies. 

If all voters adopted Schurz’s policy, continuity of 
government in a representative democracy like our own 
would undoubtedly be difficult to preserve. Some form 
of party machinery must be retained and kept oiled 
from one election to another if chaos is to be averted. 
This fact, Lodge, with his practical mind, knew and 
reiterated. It is probably fortunate that the majority 
of intelligent citizens do not resent the party label and 
are willing, styling themselves broadly as Republicans 
or Democrats, to share in the party primaries and con- 
ventions. On the other hand, a small body of absolutely . 
independent citizens of the Schurz and Curtis type may 
exercise in a two-party system a perceptible, often a 
controlling, influence on nominations and elections. 
With the balance of power in their hands, they can 
hold both parties to a reasonably high standard of effi- 
ciency and honesty. This was Carl Schurz’s theory, and 
he unquestionably gave the experiment of guerrilla pol- 
itics a fair trial. He and his adherents constituted a 
small body of mobile reinforcements for which Repub- 
licans and Democrats were compelled to make their 
bids through their platforms and candidates. In 1884, 
the Democrats offered the most in the way of honest 
government — and won. 

The question is, however, far deeper than the issues 
of any one campaign. Schurz and Lodge represented, 
in 1884, not only two strongly contrasted tempera- 
ments but also two completely antagonistic theories of 
politics. Sooner or later, they were bound to clash, 
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just as Jefferson was certain to oppose Hamilton and 
Tyler to give battle to Clay. In many respects, of 
course, they were congenial. They were both educated, 
cultured gentlemen, with a gift for historical research 
and a skill in literary expression. To the American 
Statesmen Series, Schurz contributed the Henry Clay, 
Lodge the Alexander Hamilton, the Daniel Webster, 
and the George Washington. Each was dogmatic and 
pugnacious, impatient under hostile criticism, and 
equipped with a mordant wit. 

But there were equally striking disparities in per- 
sonality and opinions. In their political philosophy, 
as it was finally matured, no two men could have been 
further apart. Schurz was insurgent and independent; 
Lodge was regular and orthodox. Schurz was a strong 
individualist; Lodge was an institutionalist. Schurz 
was an idealist; Lodge was an opportunist. Schurz 
was always a rebel; Lodge was instinctively a Tory. On 
specific issues, Schurz was a free trader, Lodge a pro- 
tectionist. Schurz was an anti-imperialist; Lodge was 
an expansionist. Schurz was a pacifist and an inter- 
nationalist; Lodge was, on the whole, a “jingo” and a 
chauvinist. The two really agreed upon only two sub- 
jects —sound money and civil service reform. 

In spite of these temperamental differences, there was 
a period from 1876 until 1884 when it seemed not un- 
likely that the two might go arm in arm down the cor- 
ridors of history, the older man acting as mentor for 
the younger. The campaign of 1884, however, con- 
fronted them with an immediate and definite problem. 
Each reached his own decision. They interchanged 
views, discovered that no reconciliation was possible, 
and, from that moment on, were opposed at every pres- 
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idential election except that of 1896, when Schurz, sus- 
picious of Bryan, returned temporarily to the Repub- 
lican fold. 

One word more! What happened to young Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the gallant apostle of reform? The 
story has its dramatic features and should not be passed 
over without comment. A little tired, a good deal cha- 
grined, and very sorrowful over the loss of his beloved 
wife in the preceding February, he had left for Dakota 
immediately after the Chicago Convention, hoping for 
recreation and peace. Letters which he sent back from 
the West were vague and non-committal, indicating 
that, while he thought Blaine impossible, he should sup- 
port the ticket. In mid-July, however, he could keep. 
away no longer, but impulsively took a train East, reach- 
ing Boston on Thursday, July 17, to spend a few days 
with Lodge. There must have been an evening — prob- 
ably Friday, July 18 —when, on the broad veranda of 
Lodge’s home on the rocky point where the tiny pen- 
insula of Nahant juts farthest into the Atlantic, the 
host and guest sat far into the night talking over the 
situation. What was said, what arguments were ad- 
vanced, no one can do more than surmise. On Sunday, 
July 20, however, the Boston Herald published an au- 
thorized interview with Roosevelt, beginning: “In the 
first place, I would like to say that this is the first time 
I have said anything whatever for publication; all of 
the alleged interviews that have appeared so far are ab- 
solutely false.” He continued: 

I intend to vote the Republican presidential ticket. While 
at Chicago, I told Mr. Lodge that such was my intention; but 


before announcing it, I wished to have time to think the whole 
matter over. A man cannot act-both without and within the 
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party; he can do either, but he cannot possibly do both... . I 
am going back in a day or two to my western ranch, as I do 
not expect to take any part in the campaign this fall. 


In an editorial comment on this, three days later, the 
Herald observed: 

If this principle is to prevail, however, as the unwritten law 
of politics, citizens who are possessed of convictions and trou- 
bled with scruples will be very apt to shun a service which may 
commit them to the support of men for whom they cannot vote 
without doing violence to their consciences. 


Nevertheless, Roosevelt did, at Lodge’s solicitation, 
come back in late October to speak several times in 
Lodge’s district. It was at Winchester, Massachusetts, 
on October 29, 1884, that Roosevelt made one of the 
most remarkable statements in our political history. 
Referring to the epoch following the Civil War, he 
said: 

I believe, if you take the last twenty-four years, that future 
historians will hold it to be the heroic period of American his- 
tory. There never has been a time that the nation has striven 
so hard, has suffered so much and gained so much. There 
never has been a time that so much good has been done and 
that so much bad has been undone as in the past twenty-four 
years, and it has been done by the Republican Party. 


Newspaper reports indicate that applause greeted this 
eulogy of the Grand Old Party. The audience was 
apparently satisfied. It is a pity that Roosevelt could 
not have lived to read the works of modern historical 
critics, especially those dealing with the administrations 
of Ulysses S. Grant. He would have learned that cam- 
paign speeches must inevitably be checked by facts, and 
that the Republican Party, from 1866 to 1885, was not 
entirely a benevolent and humanitarian organization. 























SCHOLASTICISM IN THE COLONIAL 
COLLEGES 


JAMES J. WALSH 


MOST important group of documents for the 

history of education during the colonial period 
in this country have been strangely neglected. These 
are the so-called Theses or Thesis Sheets: broadsides 
containing lists of philosophical and other propositions 
in Latin and Greek, which were printed for distribu- 
tion among the audience on Commencement days in 
the colonial colleges." They afford significant proof 
of a little appreciated fact: that medieval methods and 
scholastic philosophy survived in the secular university 
colleges of the English colonies, up to the American 
Revolution. And at a period when it is fashionable 
among popular American writers to sneer at our co- 
lonial colleges,’ it may not be out of place to point out 


1 William Coolidge Lane, late Librarian of Harvard, wrote an excel- 
lent account of the Harvard Theses from the bibliographical point of 
view under the title “Early Harvard Broadsides,” in Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society, n.s., XXIV, 264-304. Miss Lao Genevra 
Simons, Professor of Mathematics at Hunter College, New York City, 
has a chapter on Commencement Theses in Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin no. 18 (1924), “Introduction of Algebra 
into American Schools in the Eighteenth Century,” but touches only the 
mathematical Theses. Like many other workers in Americana, | am 
greatly indebted to Mr. Wilberforce Eames for suggestions and assistance 
in the study of the Theses and their significance. I am also indebted for 
many courtesies to the Librarians of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Brown. 

Representative Thesis Sheets of Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania and 
Brown Universities are reproduced at the end of this article. 

2 As, for instance, J. Truslow Adams, The Epic of America (1931), 
43, “We make much in our history of the founding of Harvard in 1636, 
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that in them the intellects of such men as the Mathers, 
Edwards, Madisons, Jeffersons, Fosters, Livingstons, 
and Hopkinsons were awakened and disciplined by a 
method of education that had the sanction of at least 
six centuries of experience in the principal universities 
of Christendom. 

All the English colonial colleges, even those founded 
in the second half of the “century of enlightenment,” 
used these Theses, differing slightly in content and 
terminology, but alike in purpose and essence. The 
Harvard College Library has original imprints or pho- 
tostats of many of the Theses issued at her successive 
Commencements since 1642.° None from William and 
Mary is extant, but there is a well substantiated tra- 
dition that they were printed and distributed at Wil- 
liamsburg, and the authorities there still hope to find 
copies. Yale has more than fifty of her Theses;* and 


but this remained the only institution above an ordinary school in the 
colonies for nearly sixty years, and was pitiably unimportant in the train- 
ing it afforded and the scholarship it produced as compared with the 
universities in New Spain.” Without making invidious comparisons be- 
tween the colonial colleges of the United States and the Universities of 
San Marcos and of Mexico, it is evident that the training afforded by a 
college which produced such scholars and patriots as the Mathers, John 
Winthrop, F.R.S., Jeremiah Gridley, John Adams, James Otis, the 
Trumbulls, Elbridge Gerry, Robert Treat Paine, and James Bowdoin, 
can not justly be called “pitiably unimportant”; and not only New Eng- 
land but Virginia and the Middle Colonies had numerous Latin schools 
above the grade of “ordinary schools” even before the eighteenth century. 

® Check-list in W. C. Lane, “Early Harvard Broadsides.” The Har- 
vard College Library has since acquired photostats of all Theses not 
represented in its collection by originals. Most of the known Theses for 
the seventeenth century are printed in J. L. Sibley, Harvard Graduates. 

* Every year from 1718 to 1797 inclusive, except 1719, 1721, 1722, 
1729) 1731, 1732) 1735) 1737, 1741, 1748, 1761, 1775-80 inclusive, 
1791, 1792, 1794, 1796. During some of these years no Theses were 
issued. Yale has copies of most of her masters’ Quaestiones for 1740- 
1789. Information from Yale University Reference Librarian. 
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four of the Thesis Sheets that were issued by the College 
of New Jersey at Princeton about the middle of the 
eighteenth century are available for study in the Prince- 
ton University Library. The John Hay Library at 
Providence has more than thirty of College of Rhode 
Island (Brown University) Theses.*° None have been 
preserved from King’s College (Columbia), but re- 
ceipted bills for their printing prove their existence.’ 
Three surviving Theses of Philadelphia College (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania) are in the collection of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania." 

At the top of each Thesis Sheet comes a fulsome dedi- 
cation in the dative case to the governor of the province,” 
followed by slightly less fiowery compliments in proper 
gradation to lesser colonial officials, college officers, the 
clergy, and patrons of learning in general. There fol- 
low in the nominative case the Latinized names of those 
who are about to receive the Bachelor’s degree, with 
the declaration that they are ready to defend these 
Theses manfully. The verbs of dedication were ex- 
pressed in single-letter abbreviations, such as had been 
used in the dedication of books in the sixteenth century. 
The simplest formula was D.D.D. (Dant, Dicant, 
Dedicamt) but many were much more complicated. 
For instance, the Yale Thesis Sheet of 1751, printed 

5 1751, 1752, 1761, 1762. 

® 1769-1774, 1786, 1788-1800, 1802-1805, 1808-1817. 

7 Information from office of the Secretary of the University. 


® For 1761, 1762, and 1763. That of 1762 is reproduced in George 
Bacon Wood, Early History of the University of Pennsylvania (Phila- 
delphia, 1896), 245. 

® To the proprietor, in Pennsylvania’ 
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below, has the letters H.L.M.D.D.C.Q. (Humillime 
Libenter Merito Dant, Dicant, Consecrantque — Most 
Humbly, Joyfully and Deservedly, Give, Dedicate and 
Consecrate ).*° 

The method of using these Theses on Commencement 
day is best understood by quotations from Cotton 
Mather’s Magnalia, in which he makes it very clear 
that the principal part of the exercises on Harvard 
Commencement day consisted of the “public act” in 
which these Theses were discussed and disputed: 
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When the Commencement arrived . . . they that were to 
proceed Bachelors, held their Act publickly in Cambridge; 
whither the Magistrates and Ministers, and other Gentlemen 
then came, to put Respect upon their Exercises: And these 
Exercises were besides an Oration usually made by the Presi- 
dent, Orations both Salutatory and Valedictory, made by some 
or other of the Commencers. . . . But the main Exercises were 
Disputations upon Questions wherein the Respondents first 
made their Theses... . 


* x x 


At the Commencement, it has been the Annual Custom for 
the Batchelors to publish a Sheet of Theses, pro virili De- 
fendende, upon all or most of the Liberal Arts; among which 
they do, with a particular Character, distinguish those that are 
to be the Subjects of the Publick Disputations then before them ; 
and those Theses they dedicate as handsomely as they can, to 
Persons of Quality, but especially the Governour of the Prov- 
ince, whose Patronage the Colledge would be recommended 


unto. 


The Masters do, in a half-sheet, without any Dedication, 
publish only the Questiones pro Modulo discutiende, which 
they purpose either affirmatively or negatively to maintain as 


10 Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, v, 334- 
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Respondents, in the Disputations, which are by them to be 


managed."* 


These broadsides are often erroneously presumed to 
have been Commencement programmes. That they very 
distinctly were not, although Commencement pro- 
grammes grew out of them. Originally a Thesis Sheet 
was in effect an intellectual challenge to the learned 
community by the graduating Bachelors. It was a set 
of propositions to be demonstrated, that is, proved syl- 
logistically, by any of the candidates for the degree, 
and then manfully defended (viriliter or pro virili de- 
fendende) against any objections that might be urged 
in contradiction or impugnment of them. Certain 
Theses were, as Cotton Mather states, distinguished by 
special type or an index. These were “on the programme” 
so to speak; the proponents and opponents of these 
Theses were already selected; the debate already ar- 
ranged. The other Theses on the Sheet were challenges 
to the learned public. Presumably every candidate was 
prepared to take up any Thesis chosen by an objector 
in the audience, and maintain it.” 

Many ministers of the gospel in colonial America 
were graduates of European universities, particularly 

11 Magnalia Christi (1702), Book Iv, 128, 131. See New England’s 
First Fruits (1643), reprinted in Old South Leaflets, no. 51, which 
shows that this procedure had been followed since the first Harvard 
Commencement, in 1642. The Masters’ Commencement for which the 
Questiones sheets mentioned by Mather were issued, was held in the 
afternoon; the Bachelors’ Commencement in the morning. The Ques- 
tiones disputed by the M.A. candidates were of the same character as the 
Bachelors’ Theses, but more advanced and complicated. For a check-list 


of Harvard Questiones, which have been more abundantly preserved 
than the Theses, see William C. Lane, “Early Harvard Broadsides.” 
12 This was the practice at Edinburgh, from which Harvard probably 


got the idea of Thesis Sheets. A. Grant, History of the University of 
Edinburgh. 
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of Oxford, Cambridge, Leyden, Dublin, and Edin- 
burgh, in all of which an important method of edu- 
cation in the Arts and Philosophy courses down to the 
nineteenth century was the disputation. At Cambridge, 
for instance, every Freshman was required to go through 
a series of public disputations before he became a Junior 
Sophister. The Senior Sophister was subjected to an- 
other such test before he became a Bachelor, and the 
Bachelor disputed again before he could take his Mas- 
ter’s degree. In addition every college of the univer- 
sity had disputations among its members for practice. 
It is easy to understand, then, that some of the attend- 
ing clergymen at early Harvard Commencements would 
be ready to renew their college memories and take part 
once more in disputations; although I am told that 
there is no positive proof that they did so. 

Even if the disputations were confined to degree can- 
didates, there must have been some interesting intel- 
lectual tilts on the occasion of Commencement. The 
“Public Act” or Jnceptio (Commencement) as this pub- 
lic performance was still termed in accordance with 
medieval custom, must have represented something of 
an ordeal for the commencers. It is probable that pro- 
fessors and tutors would come to the rescue of flustered 
students who were defending some dubious proposition 
and not making themselves quite so convincing as they 
should. This had always been the custom in such uni- 
versity exercises in Europe. It is probable that even 
those present who did not understand Latin were 
amused and interested in the element of contention 
which was thus brought into the Commencement ex- 
ercises. 
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When I was a student under Father Jouin nearly 
fifty years ago at St. John’s College (now Fordham 
University )— his text-books of philosophy are still in 
use — we held disputations every week, and toward the 
end of the academic year our Public Act, as we still 
called it, in which certain of us were appointed to de- 
fend certain Theses, and others were required to oppose 
them. After the formal disputation of the Public Act 
was over, some of the clergymen who were present and 
who had received their training in philosophy after the 
Scholastic method, took the occasion to offer certain 
objections to our Theses. They argued syllogistically 
just as we were supposed to do, making the proper 
distinctions. I well remember the Reverend Dr. 
McGlynn and the Reverend Dr. Burtsell taking part 
in the Public Act. Monsignor Capell, a distinguished 
visitor from London, also took part in the discussion; 
but I recall that he asked the privilege of using Eng- 
lish instead of Latin. 

It is not merely as a survival of a medieval custom 
that these Theses are interesting. They are chiefly sig- 
nificant as indicating the principal subjects of study in 
the colonial college curricula. Many have assumed 
that American college students of the eighteenth cen- 
tury devoted their undergraduate years principally to 
the study of the classics. These Theses reveal that 
classical studies took up a comparatively small portion 
of their time. In New England, particularly, students 
entered college from Latin grammar schools, where 
from early childhood they had devoted themselves al- 
most exclusively to Latin, with a modicum of Greek. 
They had mastered Latin grammar, read widely in 
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Latin authors, and were acquainted with some of the 
simpler Greek classics, or the New Testament. Latin, 
then, was an instrument which every Freshman was 
supposed to be capable of using. College students were 
subject to a fine if they talked anything but Latin in 
college, except during those hours set aside for rec- 
reation. 

During their first two years the collegians read cer- 
tain Latin and Greek authors for the sake of their con- 
tent rather than for linguistic training. Cicero, for ex- 
ample, was studied mainly because he was a model of 
oratory, and really forceful public speaking was one of 
the facilities that a college man was supposed to ac- 
quire. Homer was read because of his knowledge of 
men and women. A favorite author was Longinus “On 
the Sublime” because of the value that his presentation 
of this subject was supposed to have for rhetoric. The 
three definitely announced purposes of education at all 
the colonial colleges were the preparation of men for 
the ministry and the magistracy, and the production 
of educated gentlemen. Above all the colonists wanted 
learned ministers capable of expounding the Scriptures. 
They also wished to have as judges and other govern- 
ment officials men who were learned in the law, and 
capable of expressing themselves in such a way as to 
be leaders of the people and teachers of good citizen- 
ship. A somewhat slighter emphasis was placed on the 
study of bone littere (belles lettres); but that pur- 
pose is found as early as the Harvard Charter of 1650, 
and was stressed in the eighteenth century. Every co- 
lonial college proposed to continue the English tra- 
dition of giving a good general education to gentlemen 
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who did not intend to follow any particular profession. 

Sometimes Horace and Virgil found a place in the 
curriculum of the first two years, but the principal sub- 
jects for Freshmen and Sophomores were grammar, 
logic and rhetoric. Anyone familiar with the curric- 
ulum of the medieval universities will recognize these 
subjects as the old trivium, or first three of the liberal 
arts which came down through the Middle Ages. The 
quadrivium, modified by the advance of knowledge 
and consisting in medieval times of arithmetic, geom- 
etry, astronomy and music, constituted another part of 
the Seven Liberal Arts which made up the curriculum 
of the university studies for the degree of Master of 
Arts; and finally, the Arts course was crowned by the 
Three Philosophies: Natural (Physics, etc.), Mental 
(Metaphysics), and Moral (Ethics). 

It may be thought that this curriculum was stunted 
and conventional, little calculated to provide mental 
development; but that is not the opinion of those au- 
thorities such as Denifle, Haskins, aand Rashdall, who 
have given critical attention to medieval education. 
Nor is praise of the medieval curriculum confined to 
historians. When Huxley was elected Rector of the 
University of Aberdeen, he made a study of what com- 
prised the Arts curriculum at the time when Aberdeen 
was founded some four centuries before. He found, 
however, quite contrary to his expectations, that the 
Arts course had a precious value of its own. His in- 
augural address as Lord Rector on the subject “Uni- 
versities: Actual and Ideal,” must have quite taken the 
breath away from “progressive educators” in his au- 
dience: 
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“The scholars [of the medieval universities] seem 
to have studied Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric; Arithmetic 
and Geometry, Astronomy, Theology, and Music.” 
And he added in commentary, “Thus, their work, how- 
ever imperfect and faulty, judged by modern lights, 
it may have been, brought them face to face with all 
the leading aspects of the many-sided mind of man. 
For these studies did really contain, at any rate in 
embryo—and sometimes, it may be, in caricature—what 
we now call Philosophy, Mathematics and Physical 
Science, and Art.” And in conclusion, a statement 
which must have seemed particularly strange in the 
mouth of Huxley, “And I doubt if the curriculum of 
any modern University shows so clear and generous a 
comprehension of what is meant by culture, as this old 
Trivium and Quadrivium did.” 

Our colonial Thesis Sheets are naturally in Latin, 
as were the disputations and most of the text-books 
and lectures in the colonial colleges. To most modern 
students this would add a new and almost insuperable 
difficulty to study; but Latin was then the language 
of scholars and of text-books, and as we have seen, no 
one was admitted to colonial colleges who could not 
use Latin readily. After a certain familiarity with tech- 
nical terms had been acquired, it is probable that the 
student found no difficulty in reciting in Latin. In 
that language there is a very definite expression of 
philosophic knowledge in terms that do not vary, and 
that bring out the inner and substantial meaning of 
things. 

The mental and moral philosophy of these Theses, 
the metaphysics and ethics as taught by the college 
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presidents and tutors, were a direct heritage from the 
Scholastic philosophy of the medieval universities. 
Certain modifications had been made in the course of 
time but these were far from enough to change their 
essential character. Scholasticism means simply the 
philosophy of the University schools during the early 
Middle Ages. The principal object of the medieval 
study of philosophy was to furnish students with a sci- 
entific basis for the Christian faith that all were pre- 
sumed to have. This method of education began with 
the earliest medieval schools and was gradually devel- 
oped under great teachers like Boéthius in the sixth 
century, Alcuin in the ninth, and Anselm in the elev- 
enth, until it came to its highest expression in the thir- , 
teenth century. William Turner in his History of 
Philosophy” says “Scholastic philosophy had its origin 
in the foundation of the Carolingian schools, an event 
which was the beginning of an intellectual renaissance 
of Europe in no way inferior in importance to the hu- 
manistic renaissance of the fifteenth century.” He 
adds, “The Schoolmen were defenders of the rights of 
reason. . . . Scholastic philosophy was eclectic in the 
truest sense of the word; while preserving a correct 
idea of systematic cohesiveness it admitted elements 
of truth from whatever source they were derived.” 

The Schoolmen contended that there could be no 
contradiction between philosophy and theology. The 
two subjects were complementary. Both were studied 
and taught for the same purpose: the rational defense 
and exposition of Christianity. If they were properly 
taught, it was certain that the more knowledge a stu- 
dent acquired, the better Christian he would be. 

13 New York, 1903, 417. 
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This conception of the proper relation between phi- 
losophy and theology was unshaken by the Reforma- 
tion. Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Dublin had 
exactly the same idea of it in 1650. The colonial col- 
leges inherited the same conception, although in the 
later seventeenth century, natural philosophy began to 
split off from the other philosophies, and to become an 
experimental discipline. Apart from that, philosophy 
was taught definitely for the defense of Christianity. 
Observe, for instance, a pair of linked Theses presented 
at the College of Rhode Island (Brown): Deus potest 
esse, ergo est (God can be, therefore he exists). Any 
“clerke of Oxenforde” or of Paris would have been 
able to take part handsomely in this disputation, could 
he have been translated to eighteenth-century Provi- 
dence. For this is one form of the ontological argu- 
ment for the existence of God first called to the atten- 
tion of the Schoolmen by St. Anselm in the eleventh 
century. If the human mind has an idea of God, that 
can only be because the idea of God comes to us by 
our very nature, or, since there is in the mind the idea 
of such a Being (greater than any that can be thought) 
such a Being must exist outside of the mind; therefore 
God exists not only in the mind as an idea but also 
outside the mind as a reality.“ 

To most modern minds, this argument of St. Anselm 
does not carry much weight. Aquinas called attention 
to what is really the fatal flaw in every ontological 
proof —the transition from the ideal to the real, from 
the world of thought to the world of things. Duns Sco- 
tus, nevertheless, took up this ontological argument with 


14 Turner, History of Philosophy, 275. 
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enthusiasm later in the thirteenth century and endeav- 
ored to give it greater strength. In modern times the ar- 
gument has been renewed in slightly different form by 
Descartes and Leibnitz and, I think, also by Hegel. Al- 
most in the present generation philosophers like Ros- 
mini or our own Thomas Davidson and Orestes Brown- 
son were taken by what is known as ontologism, or the 
ontological proof for the existence of a Supreme Being. 
The fact that such distinguished thinkers should have 
found satisfaction in this argument illustrates what an 
appeal it has to a certain lofty type of mind. 

Certain features proper to Scholasticism have drawn 
down upon it no little obloquy in modern times, because 
they have been presumed to demonstrate the meta-. 
physical trivialities and super-refinements of logic 
which the Scholastic philosophy cultivated. These char- 
acteristic features of Scholasticism are (1) Universals, 
i.e., the discussion of how the mind abstracts a universal 
idea from the concrete; (2) Prime Matter and Form 
as the explanation of the constitution of matter; (3) 
the distinction between Essence and Existence; and (4) 
the syllogistic method of argumentation which pre- 
supposed the use of deduction rather than induction 
for the demonstration of truth. All these peculiar char- 
acteristics of Scholasticism are found in the Theses of 
the colonial colleges, down to the end of the eight- 
eenth century and even beyond. Scholasticism, the 
philosophy of the medieval schools, formed the minds 
of the Fathers of the Republic. 

The only way to illustrate the Scholasticism of these 
Theses is to quote examples which show very clearly 
the medieval origin of the propositions. The Harvard 
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Theses for 1653 make it clear that the teaching as to 
the constitution of matter was the Aristotelian formula, 
matter and form: “Quantity is derived from matter 
and quality chiefly from form.” “Prime matter is 
without form.” The Harvard students of 1653 were 
discussing space as we are in these Einsteinian days, 
but from the metaphysical standpoint. Their formula 
ran: “Space is not a being.” They were also discussing 
the necessity for a medium if action was to take place: 
“No nature can operate in distans’” (i.e., unless there 
is some medium to carry the activity). Under Theses 
Theologica was the proposition: “Even though the 
future life should be taken away there still remains an 
obligation to virtue.” Over a century later, the Har- 
vard Theses of 1767 included the following under 
Theses Logice: “Simple ideas are the foundation of 
every human cognition.”** “The conclusion of a cate- 
gorical or hypothetical syllogism does not reveal any 
truth that was not included in the premises; therefore, 
the purpose of syllogistic argumentation is not to in- 
vestigate but to defend truth.” Under metaphysics that 
year (1767) the Harvard men defended the following 
propositions: “There are no innate ideas.”** “Neces- 
sary immortality is to be attributed to no spirit except 
God.” “Two created spirits can not occupy the same 
place at the same time.” The next two Theses are con- 
nected and represent an important truth in psychology, 
which is still the teaching of Scholastic philosophy: 
“The soul is not propagated from the fertilized ovum 


15 The familiar fundamental proposition in epistemology. 
16 Showing that they were followers of Aristotle, and not Plato. 
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(traduce); therefore, it is created by God and breathed 
into the fartus.” 

A very interesting proposition for modern times is 
number nine among the metaphysical Theses at Harvard 
in 1767: “The fatus in utero has ideas.” Freud’s 
teaching suggested that there were some ideas espe- 
cially with regard to sex life which made their ap- 
pearance in the mind of the fatus during its life in 
utero. 1 need scarcely say that this is not Scholastic 
teaching, although the idea underlying the proposition 
had been broached a number of times during the 
Middle Ages, and some of the mother’s ideas were 
supposed to affect the mind of the fatus and produce 
something resembling mental operations in the unborn . 
child. 

Some of the ethical Theses at Harvard in 1767 are 
of special interest: “Ethics is equally capable of dem- 
onstration as mathematics.” 

In our time when morals are thought by so many 
to be lacking in firm foundation and when we have 
had a number of suggestions as to the “new morality,” 
this declaration with regard to ethics takes on a very 
special significance. “The obligation to virtue is eternal 
and immutable.” “The joy of sensitive pleasure is 
perceived in hope rather than in possession.” “An ob- 
ject equal to human desire is necessarily Infinite.” 

This last represented one phase of the proof for 
the existence of God as desumed from man’s desire 
for happiness. 

The last two propositions in metaphysics at Harvard 
that year were extremely important and definitely 
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Scholastic: “Spirits are as equally true and real as 
bodies (i.e., spiritual substance is as real as matter).”” 

The twelfth proposition under metaphysics that year 
is quite as important and quite as Scholastic although 
it has not the same appeal to the generality as to the 
Scholastically minded: “An infinite series implies a 
contradiction” (i.e., things that succeed each other must 
have a beginning: they can not run on for ever; there 
can not be an infinite series of causes; there must have 
been a first cause). 

The theological Theses in these colonial colleges are 
all interesting, but many follow the particular tenets of 
the sect which controlled the college. For instance, 
at Harvard in 1767, number three among the theo- 
logical Theses ran: “There is no absolute necessity of 
baptism for salvation.” But at the College of Rhode 
Island, where the Baptists were in charge, they were 
very emphatic about the necessity for baptism. Others 
showed the infiltration of rationalism, as the “century 
of enlightenment” approached its tempestuous close. 
For instance, among the theological Theses at Har- 
vard in 1767: “No religion is rational without liberty 
of conscience.” But the metaphysical Theses at Brown, 
in 1774, were the old-fashioned metaphysics of the 
medieval schools: “The highest happiness of intelligent 
beings accrues from the pursuit of perfection.” “If 
matter existed of itself there would be a universal 

17 Once in a forum discussion when Professor Millikan, our most dis- 
tinguished American physical scientist, was asked to define spirit, he 
replied: “If you will define matter for me, I wii! define spirit for you.” 
No one knew better than he the mystery of matter, for he had been 


awarded the Nobel Prize for bringing us a little nearer to the mystery 
of light. 
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plenum” (i.e., all space would be full of matter). 
“Being can effect nothing of higher dignity than itself.” 
“All the spiritual ideas which we possess are acquired 
from our own spirit.” The influence of modern phi- 
losophers was making itself felt; this last proposition 
is decidedly Cartesian. The Scholastic mode of expres- 
sion for the same truth would be, “All the spiritual 
ideas which we possess are obtained by intellectual ab- 
straction from sensuous representations.” The two are 
perhaps not so distant in meaning that they might not 
be harmonized. 

We find the Scholastic discussion of universal ideas 
illustrated at Brown in the Theses Logica of 1774: 
“All universal ideas are entities of reason.” Then there 
is that interesting question of time which we are still 
discussing: “The idea of duration accompanies every 
idea of the human mind.” 

The Theses Metaphysice at Princeton in 1752 help 
us to understand the Harvard Theses of about the 
same period: “Whatever is made up of parts can not 
be infinite.” “A simple being as such is prior to and 
more perfect than a composite being.” “Cyclogenesis” 
is impossible; therefore, the existence of God may be 
clearly proved by the argument from cause and effect.” 
“Moral evil does not take away the perfection of this 
world.” 

Among the Theses Ethice at Princeton that year 
were these distinctively Scholastic propositions: “God’s 

18 A college song sung at Harvard at that time ridicules the plus and 


plenum of the Scholastic metaphysics. See Publications of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, xxv, 57-58. 


'® The birth of one thing from another in a closed series without any 
beginning. 
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foreknowledge does not at all impair the freedom of 
the human will.” “Whatever is opposed to the uni- 
versal good of mankind is opposed to the law of na- 
ture.” “God in His decrees takes account of the whole 
universe.” The Princeton students emphatically de- 
fended freedom of the will, which they considered quite 
as important as the intelligence: “In beings that either 
absolutely or in their own kind are perfect the perfec- 
tion of the will is equal to the perfection of the intellect” 
(i.e., the more developed in intelligence the higher the 
responsibility and the greater the power of the indi- 
vidual to regulate his actions). The following is printed 
in italics, with an index in the margin, to show that it 
was on the programme to be actually debated: “All the 
actions of a moral agent do not proceed from self love.” 
This was a most timely proposition for that time, when 
the utilitarian school of philosophy in England (Ben- 
thamism) was asserting the contrary: —that man acted 
only from a striving after something that would be use- 
ful for himself. 

In 1718 the Yale Theses were entered under the 
rubrics technology, logic, grammar, rhetoric, mathe- 
matics, and physics; but there were many Theses under 
physics which were really metaphysical. For instance: 
“The will can not be forced.” “All the predictions of 
the astrologers with regard to future contingent events” 
are fallacious and vain.” “The rational soul can act 
without being attached to the body.”” 

2° Such events as were dependent on human free will and therefore 
could not be foretold by any natural means. It is perhaps significant 


that Jonathan Edwards was a student at Yale at this time, and probably 
heard this Thesis debated. 


21 This would have been called a psychological proposition in the 
Middle Ages. 
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Besides these metaphysical and psychological Theses, 
we have a number of strictly physical and chemical 
Theses: “Heat is produced by the transverse agitation 
very rapidly of very small particles.” “The ignis fatuus 
(or will-o’-the-wisp) is not due to the ignition of 
meteors.” “Earthquakes are caused by subterraneous 
heat.” “There is such a thing as the transmutation of 
metals.” For many years during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the atomic theory was at the height of its 
influence, the question of the transmutation of metals 
seemed to be absurd, but we are now back to the teach- 
ing of the colonial colleges in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury in this respect. 

There were a number of biological Theses: “Meta-., 
morphoses of insects occur.” “There is no such thing 
as spontaneous generation.” This was later denied by 
biologists, and restored by Pasteur. A Thesis in what 
we would now call physiological psychology, the truth 
of which is supposed to be a nineteenth-century dis- 
covery, runs: “The diversity of sensation depends on 
the diversity of the nerves which carry it.” 

Among the Yale Theses Logice of 1770 is abun- 
dant evidence of the intimate relation between the co- 
lonial teaching of philosophy and that of the Middle 
Ages. One of the twenty-five Theses Logica runs: 
“The knowledge of particulars is prior to that of uni- 
versals.” “Genus and species are the handiwork (opifi- 
cium) of the intellect.” All of which goes to show that 
Yale men were still occupied with the two leading 
medieval problems of universals and particulars, genus 
and species, when such men as David Humphreys and 
Abraham Baldwin were in college. There were such 
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other propositions as: “Intellectual cognition is more 
certain than sensory.” “The best method (of securing 
knowledge) is by proceeding from the simplest things 
by degrees to the most difficult.” 

Most of the Theses Physica at Yale that year (1770) 
were definitely related to mechanics and physics. Others 
took up problems in astronomy, a few touched on bi- 
ology, but some would now be considered metaphysical 
rather than physical. Two Theses marked for actual de- 
bate are: “All matter is the same.” “Privations [neg- 
ative qualities] have no true and real entity.” 

The Theses at Philadelphia College (University of 
Pennsylvania) were of the same general character as 
the others. The first provost, William Smith, had been 
recently connected with the University of Edinburgh, 
and was therefore closer than other colonial college 
presidents to European traditions. This only made him 
insist on more Theses and in greater variety. In 1763 
over a hundred Theses appeared under ten different 
rubrics. It might be expected that under the influence 
of Benjamin Franklin, the most prominent figure 
among the trustees, metaphysics would receive slight 
attention; but there are no less than sixteen proposi- 
tions under this rubric, arranged in three divisions: “On 
Being in general,” “On God,” and “On the Human 
Mind.” In other colonial colleges these would have 
been classified as ontology, natural theology, and psy- 
chology or pneumatology. The University of Pennsyl- 
vania also had an important general rubric, Theses 
Morales, with three Aristotelian divisions: ethics, natu- 
ral jurisprudence, and politics. 
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The three extant Thesis Sheets of the University of 
Pennsylvania give a major part of the space to meta- 
physics and ethics, the subjects taught by Provost Smith. 
Among the Theses de Deo in 1761, are these: “The 
existence of God can be demonstrated both a priori and 
a posteriori.” “The will of God is eternal and alto- 
gether immutable.” Philadelphia had decided ideas on 
the place of sin in the world, and the punishment that 
it deserves: “God can not be the author of sin.” “Eter- 
nal punishment is in no way repugnant to the divine 
attributes.” Among the Theses De Mente Humana in 
1761: “Matter can not, but mind can act; therefore, the 
mind is not material.” Under Theses Mathematica 
are these: “Mathematics is concerned with quantity and: 
is an entirely necessary handmaid of natural philoso- 
phy.” “Mathematical truth can be demonstrated; 
therefore, to propose mathematical Theses as if there 
could be any disputation over them is absurd.” This 
was a trenchant criticism of the other colonial colleges, 
which were debating mathematical Theses just as they 
did those in physics and metaphysics. They continued 
to do so, ignoring their critical colleagues in Phila- 
delphia. 

The distinctive Philadelphia Theses were those on 
natural law and natural jurisprudence. There were not 
a few which seem to reflect the practical wisdom of Poor 
Richard: “Every lie even in joke or out of politeness 
is a sin.” “It is permitted to human kind by the laws 
of nature to slaughter brute animals and to eat their 
flesh.” It will be remembered that Benjamin Franklin 
once believed the contrary, but took to the flesh-pots 
after discovering that big fishes ate little ones! 
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The Brown Theses of 1769 in pneumatology, which 
is almost the equivalent of our psychology, are interest- 
ing as representing a series of direct assertions as to the 
existence of spirits and the spirit world, which most 
psychologists of the present day are unwilling to ac- 
cept: “Pneumatology is the treatise in which there is 
discussion of spirits.”” “Whether spirits exist not joined 
to bodies can be known only from revelation.” “For 
spirits considered in themselves there is no where” 
(i.e., they do not exist in space). “Angels have not by 
their own nature the power of moving matter.” “Lib- 
erty is an attribute of the will.” “Spirits do not con- 
sist of parts; therefore, by their very nature they are 
immortal.” “Matter can not think.” These proposi- 
tions come down from the Middle Ages. They were 
often defended in these exact words in the medieval 
universities, and are still defended by the students in 
the Jesuit schools. It was their close similarity with 
the Theses which we had at Fordham in my gradua- 
tion year (1884) when we held our Public Act and de- 
fended our Theses before a group of invited guests, that 
made me realize the continuity. Visitors who attended 
the Public Act at Fordham were supplied with lists of 
Theses from which they might take up their argumen- 
tation, just as the printed broadsides were distributed 
at the colonial colleges. 

I submitted a number of colonial Theses to the Rev- 
erend John A. Ryan, Professor of Ethics in the Cath- 
olic University of Washington, and to the Reverend 
John X. Pyne, S.J., Professor of Philosophy in Ford- 
ham University and author of a treatise on Scholastic 
Philosophy. Father Ryan commented as follows: 
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Many of these subjects are represented in the Theses which 
our candidates offer for the degree of licentiate in theology at 
the examinations. As we should naturally expect, some of the 
Theses falling under the head of theology and ethics in the 
colonial college lists are not entirely orthodox but as a whole 
they show a considerable measure of agreement with those that 
a Catholic would undertake to defend in this same field. The 
observation that occurs to my mind most frequently on read- 
ing these is that scholastic requirements have considerably de- 
clined in the secular colleges since pre-Revolutionary days. 


“TI am speaking of course,” he concludes, “of the re- 
quirements for a genuine liberal education.” Father 
Ryan agrees with Huxley in his estimate of the cul- 
tural value of such Theses in developing the many-sided 
mind of man. 


Father Pyne’s opinion follows: 


The material contained in the Theses which were submitted 
to the students of philosophy in the early American colleges is 
of the same generic character as those submitted to students of 
philosophy and religion here today. It is obvious, of course, 
that Theses on religion will vary according to the theological 
tenets of the faculty. What is likely to strike any reader of 
the Theses is that, while they undoubtedly do differ in many 
essential respects from the present day scholastic Theses, there 
are yet ever so many points of resemblance between them. The 
strictly philosophical Theses show a close approximation to the 
Aristotelian viewpoint, as do present day Theses in scholastic 
philosophy. Here again there are differences. But the simi- 
larities are much more striking than the dissimilarities. 


The amplest proof of the identity of these colonial 
Theses with the Scholastic propositions which are still 
defended in the Jesuit colleges, is to be found in the 
Latin text-books on logic, metaphysics, and moral phi- 
losophy by Father Jouin, S.J. These text-books were 
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written more than fifty years ago, but are still in use 
in the classes in mental and moral philosophy; and 
their phraseology is almost exactly the same as that of 
the colonial Theses. There is the same discussion of 
freedom of the will, of the natural law, of conscience, 
of happiness as man’s last end, of the necessity for rev- 
elation, the occurrences of miracles, and of man’s rights 
and duties—all of which were constantly recurring in 
the colonial colleges. 

These Theses had been in use in the Jesuit schools 
since the adoption of the Jesuit Ratio Studiorum in the 
early seventeenth century, if not before; and by them 
were taken over from the medieval universities. With 
regard to these Scholastic Theses and their significance, 
both as mental training and as a method for approach- 
ing ultimate truth, Professor Saintsbury has written as 
follows: “There have been in these latter days some 
graceless ones who have asked whether the Science of 
the nineteenth century after an equal interval will be 
of any more positive value — whether it will not have 
even less comparative interest, than that which apper- 
tains to the Scholasticism of the thirteenth.” Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury adds: 


However this may be, the claim, modest and even meager 
as it may seem to some, which has here once more been put 
forward for this Scholasticism—the claim of a far reaching 
educative influence in mere language, in mere system of ar- 
rangement and expression will remain valid. If at the outset 
of the career of modern languages, men had thought with the 
looseness of modern thought, had indulged in the haphazard 
slovenliness of modern logic, had popularized theology and 
vulgarized rhetoric as we have seen both popularized and 
vulgarized since, we should indeed have been in evil case. It 
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used to be thought clever to moralize and to felicitate man- 
kind over the rejection of the stays, the fetters and the prison 
in which its thought was medievally kept. The justice or the 
injustice, the taste or the vulgarity of these moralizings, of 
these felicitations, may not concern us here, but in expression 
as distinguished from thought the value of the discipline to 
which these youthful languages was subjected is not likely now 
to be denied by any scholar who has paid attention to the 
subject.”* 


And what disciplined languages, disciplined also the 
minds of those who were occupied with them. That 
was the fundamental value of that mode of education. 

So it was by medieval methods and largely through 
the study of medieval subjects that were educated those 
men who signed the Declaration of Independence — , 
for the majority of the signers were college men —but 
also formed the minds of the men who gave us the Con- 
stitution of the United States and of the various States 
of the Union. No generation either in this country 
or elsewhere ever thought out more deeply and more 
thoroughly the problems of human life and their re- 
lation to the happiness of the many than this group of 
men who between 1760 and 1790 laid the deep foun- 
dations of our Republic.” 


22 George Saintsbury, The Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of 
Allegory (New York, 1897), 20. 

23 Herewith are reproduced in full four representative Thesis Sheets: 
Harvard, 1646; Yale, 1718; Pennsylvania (Philadelphia College), 
1763; and Brown (College of Rhode Island), 1774. 
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SPECTATISSIMIS INTEGRITATE, ETSYNCERA 
RELIGIONE, VIRTUTE ET SAPIENTIA VIRIS PLURIMUM 
OBSERVANDIS, D. JOHAN NI WINTHROPO; CETER- 
ISQUE CONFOEDERATARUM NOV-ANGLIZ COLO- 
NIARUM GUBERNATORIBUS ET MAGISTRATIBUS 
VIGILANTISSIMIS: UNA CUM REVERENDISSI- 

MIS, DOCTISSIMIS, ET PIETATE ORNATISSI- 

MIS ECCLESIARUM PRESBYTERIS:* 


Omnibus denique tam in Veteri, quam in Nova-Anglia literarum 
& literatorum fautoribus benigniffimis, 


Thefes has Philologicas & Philofophicas, quas [af pirante Numine| 
Prafide Henrico Dunftero, pudblicé in (Collegio Harvardino, 
pro virili defendere conabuntur, (quorum hic nomina 
fubfcribuntur) Adolefcentes 
D. D.C. Q. 


Johannes Alcocus. Georgius Stirkus. 
Johannes Brocus. Nathanael Whitus. 


THESES PHILOLOGICZ. 


Grammaticz. 
Rthographia confuetudini ferviens fapius mutata ef. 
Grece lingue ftrudtura eft maximé harmonica. 
3 Aleph pro punéti ratione omnium vocalium fonum habet. 
4 Nulla hebreorum punéta preter decem primarié confti- 
tuit fyllabam 
5 Hebrai fententias contrahendo, fenfum dilatant 


1 Original in the Hunterian Library, University Library, The Uni- 
versity, Glasgow, Scotland. 
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Rhetoricz. 
Ratio aff eétata eft ridicula. 
Oratoris eft caufam non bonam facere, fed demon- 
ftrare. 
3 Natura non eft ad a€tionem cogenda. 
4 Nihil eft fui-ipfius caufa. 


5 Infinuatio non eft infimulatio. 


Logicz. 
Cientia ad res novas inveniendas parum valent 
Qué magis in notionilus @ re difceditur, ed propits ad 
errorens acceditur. 
Nullum phy ficé diverfum eft logicé idem. 
Nihil eft fui-ipfius caufa. 
Inftrumenti vis confiftit in ufu. 
Materia nullum eft contrarium pofitivum 
Finis dat medijs modum. 
Oppofitorum diff enfio eft perpetua. 
9 Relative oppofua non habent medium. 
10 Que eidem funt equalia, ea & inter fe 
11 Abftracium eft forma concreti. 
12 Genus dat equalitér cuia { pecici. 
13 Definitio perfefta conf tituit axioma catholicum. 
14 Infirmitas axiomatum parit dif tinétiones. 
15 Prafens & preteritum immutabile eft contingen. 
16 Cujufdam immutabilis judicium eft opinio. 
17 Quaftio tutiis exemplo quam canone probatur. 
18 Conclufio eft ipfa queftio virtualitér. 


on AMS W 


THESES PHILOSOPHICé. 


Ethicz. 
V Itium ipfum eft peccanti fupplicium 
A ftio virtutis non eft penes homines. 
3 Finis non cadit in deliberationem 
4 Fortis non eft fibi mortem conf cifcere. 
5 Forti nil preter fcelus ef timendum. 
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6 Pref{tat maximum patiquam minimum malum agere. 
7 Difficil. us eft voluptati quam ire refiftere. 

8 Omne difficile non eft moleftum. 

9 Veritas amicitia femper praferenda. 

10 Amicitia virtutem non dignitatem ref picit. 

11 Praftat amari quam honorari. 

12 Ad res adverfas amicos non invites. 


Phyficz. 
RS Phy fica ef arebus difcenda, non in mente fingenda. 
2 Experientia certitudo theorie veritatem corroborare 
debet. 
3 Scientia & potentia humana funt equé lata. 
4 Natura parendo vincitur. 
5 Quod contemplanti eft inftar caufa, id operanti eft inftar 
regule. 
6 Intrinfecus nature motus eft homini imperceptibilis. 
7 Lumen eft lucis { pecies. 
8 Motus eft propria caufa caloris. 
9 Anima nil patitur a corpore. 
10 Operatio anime pendet a corpore. 
11. Vita eft unio forma cum materia. 
12 Synterefis fundatur in intellefu. 


Metaph: 
M Ateria metaphy fica eft forma phy fica fublimior. 
Univerfale non aétu exif tit. 
3 Malum rei entitatem non ingreditur. 
4 Veritas eft tantum unica. 
5 Perfefium eft cui nil debitum deeft. 
Cantabrigie Nov: Ang: Men{: 5. Die 28. 1646. 
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HONORATISSIMO 


Ac infigni Virtute, Doétrina, et Omnigena 
Scientia Clariffimo Viro, 


D. D. Gurdono Saltonftall, Armigero, 
GUBERNATORI Colonix Conneéticutenfis Celeberrimo; 
HONORATISSIMOQUE 


Nec minus Pietate, Doétrina, et Liberalitate Preclariffimo, 


D. D. ELIHU YALE, Lonbdinenti, Armigero, 


Mecznati, COLLEGII YALENSIS, in NOVI- 
PORTO CONNECTICUTENSI, Munificentiffimo; 


Nec non Perquam Honorando D. NATHAN GOLD, 
Vice-Gubernatori Colonie fupradiéte, Armigero; 


Una cum Proceribus hujus Politie confultiffimis et 
Spectatiffimis, Curatoribus Schola Academice Venerandis & 
Vigilantiffimis, Ecclefiarchis Reverendis, Evangelii Miniftris 
Pietate et Eruditione Confpicuis, Omnibus & Singulis Artium 

Liberalium Studiofis, et Mufarum Alumnis, Univerfis 
denique Reipublice Literariz Patronis, et 
Fautoribus Benigniffimis; 


THESES hafce jam in Lucem editas, quas, Deo favente, 
fub Moderamine Reverendi D. SAMUELIS ANDREW, 
COLLEGII Ejufdem YALENSIS pro Tempore Reétoris, 
Pro Viribus defendere, conabuntur Juvenes in Artibus Initiati, 

tam fubmiffe, quam humillime, D. D. D. Q. 


Jacobus Pierpont Ebenezer Roffetter 
Samuel Pierpont Robertus Treat 


Timotheus Collens Ebenezer Prime 
Samuel Hopkins Daniel Newell. 
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Thefes TECHNOLOGICZ. 
1 ECHNOLOGIA eft omnium & fingularum 


[ Artium, univerfale Summarium. 
2 Ars eft compendium, ex Regulis catholicis 
[ conftitutum. 
3 EUPRAXIA eft communis omnium Artium Finis 
4 Facultates Mechanice, maxima exparte, Mathefi funt 


[ referendz. 

Thefes LOGICZ. 
I OGICA eft ars Rationem, in Veritatis difquifitione, 
[ dirigens. 


> Finis Logice eft perficere Rationem humanam. 
3 Logica, Secundum Operationes Mentis diftinétas, eft dif- 
[ tribuenda. 
4 Operationes mentis diftinétz, funt Apprehenfio, Compo- 
[ fitio, & Difcurfus. 
5 Apprehenfio eft nuda Idearum perceptio, ut variis topicis 


6 Efficiens tantum eft Caufa proprie dicta. | ornate. 


7 Materia eft tantum Caufa fine qua non. 
8 Forma oritur ex Difpofitione materiz. 
9 Nullum Adjunétum, eft effentiale Subjecto conftitutive, 
[ fed confecutive tantum. 
10 Comparatio in Quantitate refpicit gradum, in Qualitate 
[ modum 
11 Argumentum a Notatione ad Nomen, tantum probabile 
12 Genus eft Idearum communium colleétio. _[ producitur. 
13 Genus non exiftit a parte Rei 
14 Differentia {pecifica non oritur a Forma Subftantiali. 
15 Definitio eft enumeratio Idearum Simplicium in definito. 
16 In Artibus Teftimonium humanum, non valet ut Firma- 
[ mentum, fed ut Ornamentum 
17 Compofitio eft Idearum conneétio. 
18 Criterion Veritatis propofitionis eft Evidentia ejus, cum re- 
[ bus ipfis, convenientiz. 
19 Ambiguitas eft Errori affinis. 
20 Propofitio de Preterito, poteft effe contingens. 
21 Conjunétio non eft Vinculum propofitionis compofitz. 
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22 Difcurfus eft illa, mentis operatio, per quam Ignotum e 

23 Difcurfus eft Inferens & Ordinans. [ Noto cognofcitur. 

24 Difputatio fyllogiftica, eft accuratiffima. 

25 Synthefis ad mentem I]luminandam, potius quam Coargu- 
[ endam eft proponenda. 

26 Methodus eft tam Rationis, quam Memoriz fubfidium. 


Thefes GRAMMATICZ. 
I RAMMATICA eft Linguz Pzadagoga. 


2 Partes Grammatice integrantes funt Profa, et 
Litera eft fonus incompletus. [ Metrum 
Accentus eft menfura Syllabz. 
Lingua . . ra Notationibus maxime redundat. 
Partes Orationis inflexibiles, flexibilibus funt ferviles. 
Rerum potior, Verborum prior eft contemplatio. 


Thefes RHETORICZ. 


HETORICA eft Ars adaptandi Vocabula, Senten- 
[ tias, & Vocem ad perfuadendum. 
Tropi & Figure funt ornamenta orationis interna. , 
Mutua rerum Affectio eft cor tropi. 
Metaphora eft Tropus maxime perfuaforius. 
Figure diétionis potius fuavitati, quam Affectui inferviunt. 
Vocis Temperamentum eft maximum orationis Ornamen- 
[ tum. 
7 Decens Corporis geftus orationem plurimum condecorat. 


Thefes MATHEMATIC2Z. 


I — eft Quantitatem computandi 
[ regula. 

2 Quantitas difcreta eft Arithmetice Objectum, Continua 
3 Monas eft pars Numeri. [ autem Geometriz. 
4 Cyphrz ad finiftram numeri integri nihil valent; Decimalis 
[ autem Fraétionis z{timationem minuunt. 

5 Fraétionis decimalis e{timationem Multiplicatio minuit, Di- 
[ vifio auget. 

6 Algebra eft Doétrina que per Comparationem quantitatum 
[ cognitarum, cum incognitis, que{tiones occultiffimz A- 

[ rithmetice ac Geometriz, facillime refolvuntur. 
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7 Partes Algebre integrantes funt Numeratio & Aquatio. 
8 Neque datur Numerus algebraicus maximus neque minimus. 
9 Subductio Negativarum ex Affirmativis, quantitatem auget. 


Multipiicatio duarum Quantitatum Negativarum, produ- 
[ cit Affirmativam. 
Quum quantitates et in Dividendo, & in Divifore funt ex- 
[ dem, Quotum eft Unitas. 
Fractio algebraica tanto multiplicatur, quanto e denomina- 
[ tore ejicitur. 
Quod Involutione involvitur, Evolutione folvitur 
In Quantitatibus proportionalibus Extremorum productum 
[ producto mediorum eft zquale. 
€quatio perficitur transferendo omnes Quantitates notas ad 
[ unum zquationis Latus. 
Primarii Logarithmi reiterata radicis quadrate extractione 
[ formantur. 
Secundarii Logarithmi additione & Subduétione primario- 
[ rum producuntur. 
Omnis Triangulus re¢tilineus duos reétos continet Angulos. 
Data Bafi et Perpendiculo tantum, Angulus ad bafin ufu 
[ Linez finuum inveniri non poteft. 
Sinus Angulorum Lineis oppofitis funt proportionales. 
Cafus Trigonometrici Logarithmorum ufu accuratiffime 
[ refolvuntur. 
Circulus eodem modo cum Triangulo reétangulo, men- 
[ furari poteft. 
Area Seétoris fine notitia arex Circuli totius, inveniri 
[ poteft. 
Superficies eft Latitudo et Longitudo fine Profunditate. 
Superficies unius cujufque Gl . . i, Circulo ejufdem maxi- 
{ mo eft Quadruplex. 
Declinatio Stell eft diftantia ejus ab A2quatore, Latitudo 
[ ab Ecliptica. 
Afcenfio ftelle reéta eft Dinantia ejus meridionalis ab 
[ initio Arietis numerata per Gradas fuper A®quatorem, 
 Longitudo vero fuper Eclipticam. 
Spatium Temporis a Meridie ad Meridiem non eft femper 
[ equale. 
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29 Sinus anguli bafis Gnomonis Solarii horizontalis debet effe 
[ Secundum Poli Elevationem. 

30 Solarium polare elevari debet fecundum loci Latitudinis 
[ Complementum. 


Thefes PHYSICZ. 


I HYSICA eft Ars Nature veftigua, inveftigandi. 
P 2 Materia eft divifibilis, impenetrabilis, acfubftantia 
[ paffiva. 
3 Forma non eft nature Principium. 
4 Datur fpatium ubi non datur Locus. 
5 Duratio unius eft menfura durationis alterius. 
6 Motus eft Impetui motivo inpreffo proportionalis. 
7 Motus non fit Gurgite accelerante. 
8 Calor, Frigus, Humiditas, ficcitas non funt Qualitates prime. 
9 Qualitates fecundaria oriuntur ex Magnitudine, Situ, Motu, , 
[ Figura, & Numero particularum. 
10 Calor per tranfverfam particularum minimarum Agita- 
[ tionem celerrimam, producitur. 
11 Generatio eft produttio rei ex Principiis praexiftentibus per 
[ occultam naturez Operationem. 
12 Ignis fatuus non eft Meteorum Ignitum. 
13 Terre motus fit ab Igne fubterraneo 
14 Elevatio Vaporum fit Rarefa¢tione. 
15 Datur [ranfmutatio Metallorum. 
16 Non datur Generatio {fpontanea. 
17 Omnes Corporis animati partes in Semine continentur, 
18 Senfatio fit per concuffionem, Nervorum. 
19 Diverfitas fenfuum a diverfitate Nervorum pendet. 
20 Paucitas Lucis extenfionem Pupillz requirit, & contra. 
21 Refpiratio neceffaria eft ad Circulationem Sanguinis con- 
22 Dantur Infeétorum Metamorphofes [ tinuandam 
23 Anima rationalis poteft agere inorganice. 
iS Voluntas Coaétioni non Subjicitur. 
25 Omnia Corpora czleftia non fuerant in Maffa prima con- 
[ tenta. 
26 Ut fol eft Centrum hujus Syftematis, fic ftelle fixe ali- 
[ orum. 
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27 Probabile eft ftellas novas effe aliorum fyftematum 
{ Planetas. 
28 Satellites circumjoviales & circumfaturnini cum cateris cir- 
[ cumftantiis, illos Planetas habitari probabile reddunt. 
29 Vis Centripeta rectilineum Planetarum motum in curvili- 
[ neum convertit. 

30 Omnes Planetarum primariorum Orbes funt Elliptici. 
31 Motus ftellarum Platonicus, per Receffionem Terrz orbis 
[ Ellipfis in Eclipticam, Solvitur. 
32 Comete funt maffzx indigefte, Orbe parabolico circa 
[ Solem revolventes. 
[2 Prediftiones omnes A firologicea de futuris contingentibus, 
[ funt fallaces ac vana. 

34 Mundus non eft infinitus, fed indefinite extenfus. 


Wis Antecedit Oratio Salutatoria 








Habita in Comitijis NOVI-PORTI CONNECTI- 
CUTENSIS, Die Decimo Septembris. MDCCXVIII. 
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VIRIS PRAECELLENTISSIMIS, 


THoM# PeEwwn ac RicuarD Penn, Armigeris, 


Provincia Pennfylvania, nec non Comitatuum 
Novi Caftelli, Canti & Suff exia ad fluvium Delaware, 
veris atque folis Proprietariis; 

VIRO DIGNISSIMO, Literis humanioribus ornatiffimo, 
FACOBO HAMILTON, Armigero, 


Pradi&te Provincia & Comitatuum Vice-GuBERNATORI 
preclariffimo, nec non hujus Collegii & Academiz 
Philadelphienf{is CURATORI; 


Czterisque VIRIs ORNATISSIMIS 

Richardo Peters, Prefidi, Gulielmo Allen, Josepho Turner, 
Benjamino Franklin, Gulielmo Shippen, Philippo Syng, 
Phinee Bond, Thome Bond, Gulielmo Plumfted, 
Thome White, Gulielmo Coleman, Thome Cadwallader, 
Alexandro Stedman, Benjamino Chew, Edvardo Shippen, 
jun. Gulielmo Cox, Thome Willing, Jacob Duché, Lynd- 
ford Lardner, Amos Strettell, Andree Elliot, & Johanni 
Redmond, cjufdem Collegii & Academie Curatorisus 
ampliffimis, Artiumque ingenuarum PaTronis humaniffi- 
mis; 

Toti denique SENATUI ACADEMICO digniffimo, nempe 
Reverendo GULIELMO SMITH, &. T. P. Collegii & 
Academie Prarecto; Reverendo FRANCISCO ALI- 
SON, S.T.P. Collegii Vice-Prarecro & Academiz Rec- 
TORI; Reverendo JOHANNI EWING, A.M. Philofophiz 
naturalis Profeffori; Reverendo EBENEZERO KIN- 
NERSLEY, A.M. Linguz Anglicane & Oratorix Pro- 
feffori; JOHANNI BEVERIDGE, A.M. Linguarum 
Profeffori; & HUGONI WILLIAMSON, A.M. Math- 


efeos Profeffori; 
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Hac Philofophemata fub Vice-Przarect1 Moderamine 
(DEO opt max. favente) difcutienda; 


Juvenes in artibus initiati, 


Jacosus ANDERSON, Guie_mus Paxton, 
Jonannes Davis, STEPHANUS PorTER, 
Isaacus Hunt, JonaTHAN SERGEANT, 
RoBerTus JOHNSON, Coll. Nov. Caf. A. B. 
Jacosus Lana, Jonannes STEWART, 


Summé cum obfervantia, M. D. D. D. C. Q. 


THESES GRAMMATICZ. 


RAMMATICA eft ars bené & apté loquendi fcri- 

(> bendique. 

1. In initio & medio vocis f vel s {cribi poteft, in fine vero s 
tantum. 

2. Verba & cxtere partes orationis loco nominum pofitz 
neutri adhzrent. 

3- Nomina verbalia, tam fubftantiva quam adjectiva, cafum 
fui verbi interdum adfcifcunt. 

4- Pleraque nomina adjectiva que in ms terminantur, item 
participia & comparativa, longe frequentius ¢ quam i habent 
in ablativo. 

5- Ex vocibus Anglicanis, ¢ duobus fubftantivis compofitis, 
prima femper qualitas eft habenda. 

6. Verbis imperfonalibus una cum dativo plerumque fubjun- 
gitur infinitivus, qui nominativi 4 fronte locum fupplet. 

7. Vox Anglicana fhall in prima perfona futuri tantum aliquid 
de futuro narrat, vox autem will aliquid vel pollicetur vel 
minatur. 

8. In fecunda & tertia perfona vox will tantum enarrat, vox 
autem fhall femper minatur. 


THESES RHETORICZ. 
1. Eft oratoris proprium apté, difinété, ornaté, dicere. 
2. In orando, intenfio vocis, remiffio, flexusque, pertinent ad 
movendos audientium affectus. 
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3- Pathetica magis commovent, cum ea videatur non elaborare 
ipfe orator, fed generare occafio. 

4. Ars perfecta eft, cum videatur effe natura. 

5- Oratoris eft femper perfequi perfonam, quam fibi natura 
impofuit. 

6. Inventionis peritia, ordo, difpofitioque rerum, non uno ex 
verbo, neque duobus, fed tota ex verborum ftructura, ap- 
paret. 

7- Concifum curtumque nimis dicendi genus, oratoris fubli- 
mitati inimiciffimum eft. 

8. Vitiofa funt in fcriptis grandia, que inania falfaque funt, 
& ex quibus periculum eft, ne circumagamur in contrarium. 

g. Oratori prima fit virtus perfpicuitas, propria verba, retus 
ordo, & non in longum dilata conclufio. 

10. In omni compofitione tria funt neceffaria, ordo, junétura, 
numerus. 

11. Partim fublimitas efficitur dele€tu circumftantiarum fum- 
marum, partim autem conf{tipatione eleétarum. 

12. In caufa conjecturali, narratio accufatoris fufpiciones in- 
terjectas & difperfas habere debet. 

13. Spes feré tota vincendi, ratioque perfuadendi, in genere 
judiciali pofita eft in confirmatione, & confutatione. 


THESES LOGICZ. 


1. Omnis, qua a ratione fufcipitur de aliqua re, inftitutio de- 
bet 4 definitione proficifci, intelligatur quid fit id, de quo 
difputatur. 

2. Idea eo clarior evadet, quo pluribus fenfibus rem quampiam 
percipimus. 

3- Quo plures ideas mens diftinété concipit fimul, eo capacior 
eft habenda; Ergo 

4. In vario literarum genere verfari, & precipue geometriz, 
arithmetices, & algebre, ad mentem ampliandam permul- 
tum valet. 

5. Criterion veritatis in plena idearum convenientia vel dif- 
crepantia conftat. 

6. Ubi res ad fummam perfpicuitatem devenit, & liber & ne- 
ceffarid voluntatis affenfum praebemus. 
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Propofitiones multe terminis univerfalibus conceptz, uni- 
verfaliter intelligi non debent. 

Omne genus ratiocinandi aliquid notum fupponit. 
Argumentatio per fyllogifmos geometriam includit, & ad 
veritatem cum aliis communicandam eft utiliffima. 


THESES METAPHYTSICZ. 
DE ENTE IN GENERE. 


. Entia vi 4 Deo femel accepta, femper exiftunt, nifi ab ipfo 


Deo in nihilum redigantur. 


. Non-ens nec caufam nec caufatum effe conftat. 
3- Quodcunque movet efficientem in modum finis, neceffarid 


ab eo cognofcitur. 


. Bonitas metaphyfica nihil eft preter abf{tractam quandam 


ideam, ob{curam & generalem. 


. Ab animo noftro folo, tempus non menfurari poteft. 


DE DEO. 


1. Nihil eft fui caufa; ergo datur prima caufa ab zxterno. 
- Deus adeo unicus eft, ut plures, non tantum fimul, exiftere 


nequeant, verum neque fucceffive, alius poft alium. 


. Deum indefinenter cogitare indubium eft. 
. Quod nullum habet initium, 4 fe certe non deftruetur, nec 


ab alia natura, 4 qua exiftentiam non habet, in nihilum re- 
digetur. 


. Omnes Dei perfectiones ejus naturz funt effentiales. 


DE MENTE HUMANA. 


. Nihil, quod intelligenter .. . ratur, materiale five exten- 


fum effe poteft. 


. Intelleétus nunquam opertur fine concurfu voluntatis. 
3- Quoties mens noftra rem minus claré, diftinété aut plané 


percipit, caufa in mente hznt, non in re ipfa. 


- Quz corpus fimul & mentem afficiunt, magis funt hominis 


perceptioni approportionata, quam quz folam mentem. 


- Motus animi permultum 4 corporis valetudine pendent. 
. Aétio libera fufcepta eft ex principio interno, rationis judi- 


cio, & denique voluntatis placito. 
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THESES PHTYSICZ. 

Phyfica pheenomena naturalia explicat, & illorum caufas tradit. 

i. Fermentatio corporum inter fe ex inzqualitate attra¢tionis 
particularum pendet. 

2. Lignum penitus arefaétum eleétricum fluidum minime diri- 
gere queat; fed 

3- Probe friétum, vi miranda, ex omnibus corporibus vicinis, 
hoc fibi fluidum attrahet. 

4. Metalla omnia fluidum eleétricum, laéte, fanguine, aut ullo 
fluido animali; fluidum animale, aqua; aqua, ligno novo feu 
viridi; lignum novum, glacie ficca, melius dirigere queat. 

5. Argentum vivum fiat é gelu & frigore fixum & duttile, & 
rurfus calore liquefcat. 

6. Velocitates penduli, in inferno circuli punéto, funt inter fe, 
ut fubtenf2 arcuum quos. . . defcribit pendulum. 

7. Corpus, celeritate data, . . . diftantiam quamcunque intra ° 
maximam amplitudinem, projici poteft. 

8. Corpus per duas direétione projici poteft, ut in idem punc- 
tum, alicubi intra maximam amplitudinem, cadat. 

9. Amplitudines projeétionum, velocitate data, funt un finus 
duplicati anguli elevationis & 

10. Elevatione data, funt ut quadrata celeritatum; Ergo 

11. Neque elevatione, neque velocitate data, amplitudines funt 
ut quadrata celeritatum duéta in finum anguli elevationis 
duplicati. 

12. Tempora, ‘in quibus vafa cylindrica quecunque evacuan- 
tur, funt in ratione compofita ex ratione bafium direéta, 
inversa, foraminum, & fubduplicata altitudinum. 

13. Corporum opacitas ex radiorum folis reflexione & refrac- 
tione pendet. 

14. Radii procedentes ab alterutro foco elliptici {peculi in al- 
terum reflectentur. 

15. Si corpus moveatur in ellipfi circa ejufdem focum, vis cen- 
tripeta erit ubique in duplicata ratione diftantie ab eodem 
foco reciproce. 

16. Corpus, quod, vi verfus centrum tendente, in ellipfi reti- 
netur, defcribit areas circa illud centrum temporibus pro- 
portionales. 
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7. Quum quantitas materiz in corporibus circumrotatis, & 
diftantia @ centro funt zquales, vires centripetz erunt in 
ratione inverfa quadratorum temporum periodicorum. 

8. Detur folaris eclipfis, licet lunz umbra tellurem non per- 
tingat. 


THESES MORALES. 


DE ETHICA. 

. Ad conftituendam aliquam a¢tionem bonam, neceffe eft ut 
ex omni parte cum lege congruat, fed ad conf{tituendam ma- 
lam, fufficiat fi in una duntaxat parte deficiat. 

- Omnis aétio vacare debet temeritate & negligentia, nec vero 
agere quicquam hominem decet, cujus non poteft caufam 
probabilem reddere. 

. Ad ordinem & decorum in genere humano con{tituendum 
neceflarium fit, ut norm4 certa aétiones hominum conti- 
neantur. 

- In omni injuftitia permultum intereft, utrum perturbatione 
aliqua animi, an confultd & cogitaté fiat injuria. 

. Benefaéta male locata, malefaéta fxpé fiunt. 

. Providendum eft, ne fermo odium aliquid indicet ineffe 
moribus. 

- Omne mendacium etiam jocofum & officiofum eft pec- 
catum. 

. Multa quz honefta natura videntur effe, temporibus fiunt 
non honefta. 

DE JURISPRUDENTIA NATURALI. 

. Natura non patitur, ut aliorum fpoliis, noftras facultates, 
copias, opes augeamus. 

. Fundamentum perpetue commendationis & famz eft jufti- 
tia, fine qua nihil poteft effe laudabile. 

. Lex naturalis non verbis, aft, ratione duce, omnia ex equo 
& bono determinat. 

. In pattis femper intelligitur voluntatem adeffe fe obligandi, 
ubi ejus fit fignificatio. 

. Juftitia etiam adverfus infimos & inimicos eft fervanda. 

- ES Animalia mafare bruta, ES eorum carne vef ci, legibus 


nature humano generi conceditur. 
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7- Si plures per confpirationem aliquid facinus perpetraverint, 
omnes pro fingulis, & finguli pro omnibus tenentur. 

8. Nulla neceffitas eft tanta, ut cuivis mala fibi imminentia 
in alios immeritos conjicere liceat. 

9. Parens non poteft liberos in perpetuam fervitutem vendere, 
aut onere quovis pregravare, ultra impen{fas, quz erogandz 
funt in eis educandis. 

10. E Bellum fit juftum, quod nec rebus repetitis geratur, 
nec denunciatum ante fit, & indictum. 


THESES POLITICZ. 

1. Ea fola poteftas civilis eft jufta, que communi infervit uti- 
litati. 

2. Divina funt populi, pariter ac imperantium, jura. 

3- ES Eft advocati aut patroni femper in caufis verum fequi, 
& nunquam remfalfam etiamfi verifimilem fcienter de- - 
fendere. 

4- Qui armis profitis ad imperatorum fidem confugiunt, ii re- 
cipiendi funt. 

5- Omne officium, quod ad conjunétionem hominum & ad fo- 
cietatem tuendam valet, anteponendum eft illi, quod cog- 
nitione & fcientia continetur. 

6. Ad virtutem omnem in civitate fovendam, precipué con- 
ducunt imperatorum exempla. 

7- Rationes legis ferendz ad ejusdem explicationem plerumque 
multum conducunt. 

8. Aliquem 4 morte, vel quovis alio malo, eripuiffe, nullum 
prebet jus eum in fervitutem redigendi. 

9. Communis omnium utilitas, omni, five fingulorum, five 
coetuum juri, modum ponere debet. 


[Typis Henwricr Mixert, in vico vulgé difto Second-ftreet.] 


Ante Thefes indice notatas ventilandas Oratio habita eft 
falutatoria, czteris autem Exercitiis pro tempore ad finem 
perductis Oratio fucceffit Valedictoria Comitiis Academiz 
Philadelphienfis, xv1. Cal. Junii, Salutis 
Anno M DCC LXIII. 
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VIRO HONORATISSIMO 
Ac Doétrina utiliffima, fublimique Virtute infigniffimo, 


STEPHANO HOPKINS, Armicero 


Collegii noftri, Providentia, in Col. Inf. Rhod. et Prov. 
Plant. Nov. Anglorum, CANCELLARIO fpeétatiffimo; 


Venerando zxque ac Honorando 


FACOBO MANNING, Prasip1, 
Omnigena Literatura et Pietate celeberrimo, cujus 
fub Moderamine Thefes Indice notatz funt 
difcutiendz ; Eruditiffimo pariterque 
digniffimo 


DAVIDI HOELL, Philofophiz Profeffori; 


Omnibufque czteris Sociis Eruditione optima preditis, et 
Curatoribus honorandis, hujufce Academiz vigilantiffimis; 
Reverendis fummoque Honore dignandis Ecclefiarum Chrifti 
Paftoribus, Viris Benevolentia ac Pietate con{picuis; omnibus 
denique Libertatis civilis et ecclefiaftice amantiffimis, Vir- 
tutis Humanitatifque cultoribus benevolentiffimis, de Republica 
optime meritis, et Academiz noftre tam Europeis, quam 
A mericanis Patronis et Fautoribus benigniffimis; 


Hac PHILOSOPHEMAT A, que Juvenes in 


Artibus initiati defendere conabuntur, 


BaRNABAS BINNEY, TimorHeEus JONgs, 

Joxnannes Dorrance, JaHacosus Mann, 

Dwicurt Foster, Exvias PENNIMAN, 
D.M.D.C.Q. 


N.B. Nomina alphabetice difpofita funt. 
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THESES TECHNOLOGIC2Z. 
I. ECHNOLOGIA de artibus et fcientiis 


earumque terminis generalis eft traCtatus. 
2. Artes funt practice et ad ufum {pectant, 
{cientiz theoreticz et idearum relationes con- 
templantur. 
3- Artes ad oculos et aures referentes maxime funt ingenuz ac 
liberales. 
4. Corporum qualitates primariz funt incognitz. 
5. Ens effe creatum demonftrari nequit, fed experientia fol- 
ummodo eft compertum. 
6. Imaginatio magnitudine, novitate et pulchritudine fe max- 
ime deleétat. 
7. Ut quis, quavis in arte aut fcientia, quam maxime excellat, 
generalis artium et fcientiarum omnium cognitio eft 
neceffaria. 


THESES GRAMMATICZ. 
I. RAMMATICA, fecundum uniufcujufque linguze 
idiomata, loquendi atque {cribendi regulas tradit. 

2. Lingua in qua aures confonantes minus percipiunt eft fua- 
vior. 

3. Participia perfeéti et indefiniti lingue Graecz vim et brevi- 
tatem afferunt. 

4- Syllaba:um partitiones, et in iis connectendis et efferendis, 
exdem effe. 

5- Cum verbo . . [illegible] ppinguntur duo accentus, minore 
vocis iétu unus al . . . efferendus. 

6. Particul . . . iis appingitur accentus funt emphaticz, et 
fiun... 

7. Inv... fyllabicis vocalis, cui appingitur accentus, eft 

. - onans brevis. 

8. Soni pronunciatu difficiles ingrati funt auribus. 

9. Labiorum et linguz litere quam gutturis et nafi fonum 
edunt fuaviorem. 

10. Confonantes, quam vocales, magis pertinent ad orationis 
elementa. 

11. Sonorum articulatorum {pecies originales, in lingua An- 
glica, funt undecim, et hec variatione fiunt fexdecim. 
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3- In Premiorum et poenarum diftributione, hominum char- 
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THESES RHETORICZ. 


I. HETORICA eft ars verbis, et corporis geftibus 


veritatem exhibendi cum evidentia, et vi perfuaforia. 
Sonorum qualitas ac quantitas, in elocutione, zqualis funt 
momenti. 


. Oratori verborum ordinis, fecundum cujufvis linguz idio- 


mata, cognitio accurata et prompta perquam neceffaria eft. 


. Homines, ideis copiofe fuppeditati, earum relationum non 


raro funt incuriofi: Ergo, 


. Eloquentia, ingenii acumen, memoria tenax et judicium ac- 


curatum homini uni rariffime competunt. 


. Voces articulatim efferre bene loquendi principium eft. 


Ad aétionis ufum et laudem maximam partem vox obtinet. 


. Climax idearum gratiffima eft fucceffio. 


THESES THEOLOGICZ. 


I HEOLOGIA quodcunque notum fieri poteft de 


Deo, atque ejus voluntate erga nos, explicat. 
Reétitudo moralis et beatitudo femper cdéunt. 


acteribus, quoad bonum morale, ratio erit habita. 


- Revelationi chriftianz nihilominus quam veritatis elementis 


primis accredere debemus. 


. Operationes fanéti {piritiis omnino funt morales, rationales 


et fuaforiz. 


. Peccatum, a primis humani generis parentibus derivatum, 


genus univerfum fuppliciis addicit. 


. Peccati originalis remiffio eft nullis, nifi quibus omnium 


peccatorum remiffio erit plenaria. 


- Maxima peccandi illecebra eft impunitatis f{pes. 


THESES LOGICZ. 


OGICA eft ars bene raciocinandi caufa veritatem in- 
veniendi aliifque communicandi. 


2. Relationum idezx funt aliis omnibus clariores et plures. 
3- Omnes idex univerfales funt entia rationis. 
4. Durationis idea unamquamque mentis humanz ideam comi- 


tatur. 
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Propofitiones reduplicative internam rerum effentiam ex- 
plicant. 


Paucioribus prediti fenfibus, non parem corporis cognitio- 
nem, fpiritis vero parem nobifcum affequi poffunt. 


THESES MATHEMATICZ. 


Bg tneesntee - in quantitate verfatur, et ob- 


2. 


9- 


jetum habet multitudinem zque ac magnitudinem. 

In proportione continue geometrica quinque fint numeri, ex- 

tremorum fumma eft ad medium, ut quadratorum fec- 
undi et quarti fumma eft ad medii quadratum. 


. Sint in proportione continue geometrica a, b, c, a® : b* : : 


ait. 
Quantitatum duarum femi-fumma et femi-differentia ma- 
jori erunt zquales. 


- Cum quefi . .. quantitates equationum numerum {uperant, . 


indefi . . . ref{ponfa. 


. Si angulus, trianguli bafi oppofitus, duorum angulorum 


reCtorum fit pars tertia, primi duorum proportionalium 
mediorum inter bafim et trianguli laterum fummam 
cubus, laterum cuborum fummz2 erit zqualis. 


. Trianguli, zquis lateribus, lateris quadratum eft ad ejus 


aream 7:4: V 3. 


. Circuli area eft ad quadratum ejufdem diametri, ut circum- 


ferentiz 4 pars, ad diametrum. 
Si {phzra cylindro fit circumfcripta, fuperficies cylindri 
vata ejus bafis quadruplex erit. 


10. Superficie data, maximus erit conus, cum altitudinis qua- 


Il. 


12. 
13. 


15. 


dratum fit ad diametri quadratum : : 2 : 1. 

Sphzrz fuperficies circuli diametri ejufdem fuperficiei 
eft quadruplex. 

Omnis figura zquilatera, circulo infcripta, eft equiangula. 
Cylindri fuperficies zqualis eft circulo, cujus radius, inter 
diametrum et altitudinem cylindri, medius eft proportion- 
alis. 


. Conus, {phzra, et cylindrus, altitudinis et diametri ejuf- 


dem, funt in proportione arithmetica. 
Cylindrus eft ad ejus {pheram infcriptam : : 3 : 2. 
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16. Quadratum cujufvis fegmenti fphare eft ut ejus altitudo. 

17. Sphzra xqualis eft ejus fuperficiei in fextam partem axis 
induétz. 

18. Spharz fuperficies, cylindri fuperficiei curvatz, eam cir- 
cumfcribentis, zqualis eft. 

19. Oétagoni regularis latus, fummz femi-lateris quadrati et 
differentiz inter id et radium, xqualis eft. 

20. Decagoni regularis latus, hexagoni lateris parti maxim2, 
in ratione media et extrema fecti, equalis eft. 

21. Area cycloidalis| eft ad parallelogrammatis eam circum- 
{cribentis aream?.: : 3 : 4. 

22. Latus reétum parabola, duorum femi-ordinatorum ad 
fummam eft, ut eorum differentia, ad abfciffarum dif- 
ferentiam. 

23. Arcuum duorum cofinuum re¢tanguli duplum, quorum 
radius eft unitas, fummz cofinuum fummz et differentiz 
arcuum eorundem, erit zqualis: Ergo, 

24. Sinuum reétanguli duplum, differentie cofinuum fummz 
et differentiz, zqualis eft: Et, 

25 Duplum reétanguli unius cofinus et finus alterius, dif- 
ferentie finuum fummz et differentiz, erit xqualis. 

26. Fluxionum doétrina, linearum, fuperficierum et folido- 
rum, ex motione, ad genefin fpectat. 

27. Fluxio alicujus logarithmi, fluctioni quantitatis abfolute 
(cujus eft log.) per eandem quantitatem divifz, erit 

? a— 8 G-— gs 
aqualis; E. G. ipfius 2,7 long. fluxio erit pmsz+pnx + 
? 








m H 
z+2z 


28. Logarithmorum fiuxiones ejufdem quantitatis potentia- 


rum, in ratione earum exponentium funt; fit quantitas 
n" 





1+ et 1+ ejufdem potentia; logarithmorum fluxiones 


4 nr 








ss3sm@ Ergo, 


I1+z ¥ I+s 
29. Fluxio log. radicis = 4 fiuxionis log. quadrati = 4 fluxionis 
log. cubi, &c. 
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THESES PHYSICZ. 


1., }HYSICA materie phznomena contemplatur, et 


2. 


w 


om 


caufas eorum experimentis et mathefi explorat. 
Diverfz corporum gravitates {pecifice vacuum effe argu- 
unt: Ergo, 


- Quo levius fit corpus, eo porofius. 
. Spatium nihil aliud eft, nifi inter corpora diftantia, aut 


intervallum. 


. Si corpus furfum ad perpendiculum fit projectum, medio 


non refiftente, eadem velocitate et tempore cadet. 


. In locis diverfis, pendulorum longitudines, gravitatis viribus 


et ofcillationum temporum quadratis, erunt proportionales. 


. Vapores aeri commixti progreffus fonorum impediunt. 
. Fluidi eleétrici particule fe mutuo repellunt: Ergo, 


9. Spatium inter tres particulas, zque repellentes, trigonus 


10. 


erit: Et, 
Atmofphzrz eleétrice forma, ei corporis fimilis erit: Et, 


11. Ab eminentia, culmine, aut apice longiffime repulfa erit 


12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 


atmofphzra. 

Oceani particulis evaporantibus, falis particule fua gravi- 
tate remanent: Unde, 

Aqua pluvia nunquam eft falfa. 

Corpora apud terre polos, quam zquatorem funt graviora. 
Spatio dato, aeris quantitas fonitum generans erit reciproce 
ut vaporis quantitas. 

Vapores totam fupra regionem xque diffufi conftiparentur, 
ut pluat, neceffe eft. 

Tempore autumno, fole recedente, vapores calore x{tivo 
fuftentate precipitantur: Unde, 

Pluviarum copia zquinoxio autumno. 

Sinus incidentiz anguli ad refra¢tionis finum, ut mediorum 
refiftentiz, reciproce erit. 

Retinz fibrarum apices tot effe debent, quo vifi objeéti 
punéta radiantia: Ergo, 

Oculorum vifus, ex imaginis in retina magnitudine, ali- 
quantulum pendet: Et, 

Objeéta diftantia fiunt obfcura. 
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23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 


32. 
33- 


34- 


35- 
36. 
37- 
38. 


39- 
40. 
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Objectorum imagines in retina, nec funt formate, nec 
deletz, temporis puncto: Ergo, 

Si object in celerrime movens, temporis minuto fecundo, 
{patium, quod percipit oculus, non pertranfeat, quiefcere 
apparet. 

Lucis quantitas, non zque ac fuperficies, telefcopiis aug- 
etur. 

Nulla efculenta, fine putrefactione, animalibus nutrimen- 
tum idoneum poffunt fieri. 

Corpora ceeleftia fupra horizontem orientia, quo magis ab 
obfervatore diftantia, minores, et quo citius radios eorum 
in atmofphzram immergentia, majores, quam culminan- 
tia, apparent. 

Ex folis radiorum, in terre atmofphzra, reflectione, oritur 
crepufculum: Ergo, 

Quo altior fit atmofphzra, eo diutius, poft folis occafum, 
remorabitur crepufculum. 

Solis radii progrediuntur, et maxima cum velocitate: Ergo, 
Corpora coeleftia, fupra horizontem orta, non ftatim appa- 
rent: Et, 

Corpora duo cceleftia, non xque a terra diftantia et eque 
alta effe apparentia, que alta revera non funt. 
Radiorum lucis in atmofphzra refractione, corpora ccel- 
eftia, cum infra horizontem, funt vifibilia. 

In vero, ex fenfibili cujufvis corporis cceleftis ortu, aut 
occafu inveftigando, zquationes radiorum folis velocitatis, 
in atmofphzra refractionis, et corporis diftatie funt nec- 
effariz. 

Solis radiorum denfitas, in fuperficie Saturni, eft ad denfi- 
tatem eorundem in fuperficie terre :: 1 : go. 

Inter fex obfervationes aftronomicas medium fingula 
rectius eft :: 15% : 49. 

Cometarum atmos{phzrz rarefaéte atque dilatate eorum 
caudas con{tituunt. 

Solis, quam Lunz, limes eclipticus latius patet: Ergo, 
Eclipfes ejus funt frequentiores. 

Vis Lunz gravitatem, in fyzygiis, diminuens, in quad- 
raturis acceleratrici, eft duplex. 








41. 


42. 
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In fyzygiis, Lunz gravitatis folis a€tione pars diminuta eft 
ad totam : : 1 : 89,36. 


Dati corporis gravitas, in cujufvis planete fuperficie, in 
ratione planete diametri et denfitatis erit. 


THESES METAPHYSICZ. 


I. ETAPHYSICA entitatem, ejufque proprietates, 


A lh ed 


earumque relationes, contemplatur. 
Si materia per fe extitiffet, plenum univerfale fuiffet. 


. Omnis precepti moralis natura exiftit ratio. 

. Inter ens per fe exiftens et creatum non datur medium. 

. Ens nihil feipfo praftantius efficere poteft. 

. In perfeétione perfequenda, entium intelligentium ftat fum- 


ma felicitas. 


Inter ideas qualitatum fenfibilium differentia numerica non 
datur. 


. Omnes idez fpirituales, quas habemus, a noftris fpiritibus 


ducuntur. 


THESES ETHICZ. 


I. THICA eft fcientia practica, que mores hominum 


Ww WN 


wo on™ 


10. 


dirigit ad felicitatem obtinendam. 
Refpublica viétis copia abundans incolis erit frequentior. 


. Ad rempublicam conftituendam, ut homines de juribus ali- 


quibus, ad iingulos naturaliter pertinentibus, cedant nec- 
effe eft. 


. Qui aliorum opiniones, abfque evidentia, adoptant, diffen- 


tientium fzpe funt perfecutores afperrimi: Ergo, 


. Perfecutio religionis caufa inter ignorantes, et fide implicita 


contentos, maxime viget. 


. Ars typographica ad libertatem civilem promovendam 


maxime tendit. 


. Libertas civilis et artes liberaliores femper confociant. 
. In republica neminem ab legibus immunem effe oportet. 
. Pcene criminum funt femper injufte, nifi quantum poffi- 


bile eft, caufe2 commiffionis eorum removeantur. 
Entis alicujus a¢tiones, in{tinéti enatz, deleCtationi imme- 
diate inferviunt. 
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11. Peenz civiles criminum turpitudini, quatenus iis refpublica 
leditur, proportinales effe debent. 

12. Qui alii libertatem eripit, indignus eft qui {ua fruatur. 

13. Leges inique homines fz2penumero res novas moliri impel- 
lunt. 

14. Vim propulfare, et nos noftraque defendere, natura im- 
peratum, et virtute licitum eft: Ergo, 

15. Bellum, caufa defendendi, licitum eft. 

= Exhibitiones theatrice hominum mores inquinant, et 
reipublice funt detrimento. 

17. Mors preclara, libertatis caufa, mifer@a fervituti omni- 
modis eft praferenda. 

i= Didtamina confcientie funt femper obtemperanda. 


OES bus Academicis Comitiis ProvipENTLA, in 
Col. Inf. Rhod. et Prov. Plant. 7"° Idus 
Septembris, A. D. M,DCC,LXXIV. 
[Typis Jonannis CarTER. | 














WARS OF THE GREEKS AT BROWN 


WILLIAM T. HASTINGS’ 


N February, 1827, the Reverend Francis Wayland, 

aged thirty-one, assumed the presidency of Brown 
University. A graduate of Union College in the Class 
of 1813, he had studied medicine and then theology, 
taught for four years at his Alma Mater under the in- 
spiration of Eliphalet Nott,’ and preached in Boston 
with a success which won him general recognition in. 
the Baptist denomination, and election as a Fellow of 
Brown University in 1825. He was called to Brown 
because he was a sound Baptist and a young man of vig- 
orous personality, fitted to restore in the University the 
mental and moral discipline which some members of 
the governing board believed to have become disas- 
trously “relaxed.” It was under pressure from this 
militant group in the Corporation that President Asa 
Messer, a man well beloved, but not by straight-laced 
formalists, had resigned in September, 1826, after hav- 
ing been connected with the College for thirty-nine 
years, twenty-four of these as President. In his own 
opinion the opposition to him was sectarian, inspired by 
his “unsoundness” on the question of the divinity of 


1 An address before the Seventeenth Triennial Council, United Chap- 
ters of Phi Beta Kappa, Providence, Rhode Island, September 10, 1931. 


2 Nott gave Wayland a D.D. in 1827, and Wayland reciprocated with 
an LL.D. a year later. 
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Christ." Humor and independence, along with a natu- 
ral resentment, appear in his brief letter of resignation,* 
which concludes: “and I also pray that He, who was 
the Gop of Abraham, and, if I may be allowed to utter 
a little heresy, the God of Jesus, may have that seat of 
literature and all its Patrons, as well as you and me, 
in his holy keeping.” 

Francis Wayland could never have uttered Asa 
Messer’s ironic benediction. In appearance, in temper, 
and in mental constitution and habit, he provided the 
antithesis which the reformers desired. He is remem- 
bered to-day in the character of his later years—for 
his educational projects (the elective system, popular 
education, general examinations in the English style), 
and for the majestic bearing and the awful brow of 
Jupiter tonans. He had, says one, “an honest sim- 
plicity of character, a hearty hatred of all pretence, an 
inflexible will, and an untiring perseverance.”*® A 
quick temper and a tendency toward autocracy were 
balanced by wit, geniality, and friendliness. His pow- 

* Dr. Messer sometimes preached in the First Congregational (since 
1815, Unitarian) Meeting House, he had accepted a degree in divinity 
from Harvard (now also Unitarian), and his own utterances were dis- 
turbingly undogmatic and liberal. In 1830 the Reverend David Bene- 
dict, D.D., a Baptist trustee living in Pawtucket, in a communication 
to the Providence Journal declared — erroneously, but it shows the 
complexity of the situation — that all the opposition to Wayland’s regime 
sprang “from the heresy that had just been voted out of the College in 
the person of Dr. Messer” (phrasing that of the editor of the Rhode 


Island American and Providence Gazette [hereafter referred to as the 
Gazette], October 5, 1830). 

* To his friend Samuel Eddy, Secretary of the Corporation, who had 
himself recently been forced to resign from the First Baptist Church be- 
cause of his Unitarian views. 

5 North American Review, April, 1866, quoted by Walter C. Bronson, 
The History of Brown University (Providence, 1914), 309. 
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erful personality made him a great teacher (though 
he was not a scholar nor gifted with a subtle or original 
mind), a very impressive speaker (though he lacked 
both imagination, and the natural charm of voice and 
gesture), and a successful administrator (though not 
conspicuous for tact). To him, as to Dr. Johnson, says 
Professor Bronson, the useful, the moral, and the re- 
ligious particularly appealed. His Elements of Moral 
Science was praised thus by a contemporary journal: 
“Tt is metaphysics reduced to practical common sense, 
and made subservient to Christianity.”* In his dedi- 
cated life he had no time for play, finding his recrea- 
tion at his woodpile or in his garden, or walking to the 
Seekonk in talk with a serious friend. It was his gran- 
diose moral and mental inflexibility that made young 
Margaret Fuller write to Emerson from Providence, 
in March, 1838: 

I know Dr. Wayland now, but I shall not care for him. 
He would never understand me, and, if I met him, it must be 


by those means of suppression and accommodation which I at 
present hate to my heart’s core." 


In the Wayland of 1827, with “his massive and 
stalwart frame, not yet filled and rounded by the ac- 
cretions of later years, his strongly marked features, 
having still the sharp outlines and severe grace of their 
first chiseling, [and] his peerless eye,”* these traits 
were already well defined. He took vigorous action — 
without any attempt to consult or conciliate tradition. 

® Daily Advocate, quoted in The History of Brown University, 311. 

7 Quoted in T. W. Higginson, Margaret Fuller Ossoli (Boston, 1884), 
90. 


8 George Ide Chace, The Virtues and Services of Francis Wayland 
(Providence, 1866), 22. 
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The students must observe study hours; must bring no 
books to the class-room, but must be prepared to present 
orally exact “analyses” and “reviews” of assigned les- 
sons; they may drink no liquor but cider; they must 
pay more tuition and must give up part of the long 
winter vacation granted by President Messer to permit 
the poorer boys to earn money. At Commencement the 
illumination of the “College edifice” with tallow can- 
dles is dropped without explanation; similarly without 
explanation the student prize speaking contest recently 
introduced in Commencement Week through action of 
the Alumni is suspended, and the festive flavor of the 
anniversary is further decreased by the elimination of 
the uproarious gaiety at the exercises in the meeting 
house, which now have the tone of a prayer meeting. 

The most important change was brought about by a 
vote of the Corporation, in Wayland’s second month, 
that no salary be paid to a professor who did not occupy 
a college room throughout each term and devote his 
whole time to instruction and discipline. Six professors 
were thus transferred to the inactive list, five of them 
widely known scientists or physicians with whose de- 
parture also departed the Brown medical school,’ and 
the sixth, the Honorable Tristam Burges, Professor of 
Oratory and Belles Lettres, lawyer, judge, Congress- 
man, one of the most picturesque and most highly es- 
teemed citizens of the state. The remaining “Reverend 
Faculty,” as it was ironically called by a satirist, in- 

* Solomon Drowne, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and Botany; 
Levi Wheaton, M.D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic; 
John D’Wolf, A.M., Professor of Chemistry; Usher Parsons, M.D., Pro- 


fessor of Anatomy and Surgery; Horatio Gates Bowen, A.M., Professor 
of Natural History, Librarian, and Keeper of the Cabinet. 
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cluded four professors — the oldest in his early thirties; 
and two tutors. Three of the professors were clergy- 
men (Dr. Wayland, the Reverend Romeo Elton, and 
the Reverend Alexis Caswell) and the fourth, Professor 
Goddard, had been a newspaper editor. 

Student unrest under the new discipline was soon 
overcome; not so the opposition from without the 
campus. The critics of the new regime included (some- 
times in the same person) friends of ex-President Mes- 
ser, friends of the non-resident professors, amateurs of 
the good old days, and one-hundred-percent Rhode 
Islanders. They criticized the increase of student fees, 
the introduction of “foreign” academic practices, the 
breaking of contact with the Alumni and the commu- 
nity, and the change from a practical to a purely theo- 
retical education through the “reforming out” of the 
most brilliant and popular professors and the conse- 
quent suspension of oratorical and medical instruction; 
they charged the administration with the development 
of sectarianism, and the teaching of unsound economic 
doctrine. Not, however, all at once. The newspaper 
comments of 1828 are tentative and friendly, stressing 
the interruption of established customs and the loss of 
valuable professors; as thus: 


For some cause or other, there have been no public exhibi- 
tions [the prize speaking contests], and as the college has no 
acting [#.¢., active] professor of oratory, the advantages of the 
students have necessarily been limited in speaking. We do not 
say this as implying censure on any one, but simply state it as 
a fact, the existence of which we presume has been merely 
accidental.*® 


10 Gazette, September 12, 1828. 
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In 1829 the notices of Commencement week define 
the issues more sharply. The Gazette” is, however, 
studiously courteous in its recommendation that old tra- 
ditions be preserved and the professors recalled to their 
duties: Commencements are not as they used to be; 
there is no “common object” of Alumni interest, except 
perhaps the Federal Adelphi Society, since the speaking 
competition fostered by the Alumni “in its very in- 
fancy, was withered by the frown of official disappro- 
bation.” “One of the most direct approaches to that 
desirable point [renewed popularity of the college],” 
it says farther on, “would be the restoration of the pop- 
ular professorships from their nominal location on the 
catalogue, to the actual and useful services that might 
be rendered as well without, as with a permanent resi- 
dence within the College walls.” And again, the critic 
of the speaking in the church observes: 

The style and matter of the speakers, though abounding too 
much in common place, were much more acceptable than the 
manner, which in enunciation, grace, freedom, and particularly 


pronunciation, indicate that a professor of oratory would not 
be a useless appendage to the college.” 


In the minds of the complainants above all else stood 
out the case of the professors, and specifically the case 
of the professor of Oratory and Belles Lettres, who 
was soon to become an issue in himself. Tristam 
Burges, aged fifty-nine, was approaching the zenith of 
his career. Against great opposition he had just been 
reélected to the Congress as the “Webster of Rhode 
Island,” and the defender of New England, of the 


11 September 1, 1829. 
12 Gazette, September 4, 1829. 
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“American” protective tariff system, of the Revolu- 
tionary soldier. He regarded himself as demonstrat- 
ing by his own life the thesis of democratic opportunity. 
Born in poverty, the son of an invalid soldier, learning 
reading from a sister and arithmetic from his father and 
attending school first at the age of fifteen, he was, 
from the beginning, consumed with the desire for 
learning. At twenty-one he attended an academy at 
Wrentham, where, in two years, he mastered his clas- 
sics, conquered a stammer, and graduated the valedic- 
torian of his class. Three years later, in 1796, in spite 
of privations and ill health, he was valedictorian at 
Brown and delivered an oration which brought him 
considerable celebrity. He taught school, won (dis- 
tressing to relate) a lottery prize of two thousand dol- 
lars, which enabled him to complete his preparation for 
the Bar; and began his rapid rise in his profession. In 
1811 he was in the Legislature, in 1813 a Trustee (and 
two years later Professor) at his Alma Mater, in 1815- 
1816 Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the State, 
and for ten years, from 1825, a representative in the 
Congress. Yet now, within two years, he had suffered 
a series of shattering blows: the loss of his professor- 
ship and the deaths, in rapid succession, of his three 
daughters and his older son—the latter just beginning 
the practice of the law. 

To a man of his temperament and philosophy these 
shocks were particularly severe, striking as they did 
both at his private affections and at his self-esteem. He 
was learned in law, history, and literature; he had a 
nimble and allusive mind, a fertile imagination, and 
(for those days) a brilliant style; but his special traits 
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were a consuming energy and ambition, and the power- 
ful response of his nature to the emotions of affection, 
loyalty, and pride. The motivating principle of Way- 
land’s life was a sense of duty; that of Tristam Burges 
was the ambition to excel.” To the former, reverses or 
failure might be trivial; to the latter they were in- 
tolerable. 

Burges was a striking figure, tall and elegant, with 
a broad, high brow, a mobile mouth, a searching glance, 
and a commanding expression in which something 
saturnine lay veiled. 


When . . . he rose to address the House, his very appearance 
inspired respect. A man was now speaking, whose locks were 
whitened by many a winter’s frost; and from whose lips flowed 
lessons of experience; by whose bending form, and melodious 
tones, and deliberate enunciation, and captivating manner, all 
minds were arrested." 


To Margaret Fuller’s cold acuteness we owe a later and 
less flattering view: 


At the whig caucus, I heard Tristam Burges, “The old bald 
Eagle!” His baldness increases the fine effect of his appearance, 
for it seems as if the locks had retreated, that the contour of his 
very strongly marked head might be revealed to every eye. His 
personnel, as well as I could see, was fitted to command respect 
rather than admiration. He is a venerable, not a beautiful old 
man. 


18 His Federal Adelphi oration of 1799, “The Art of Excelling,” de- 
clares: (1) happiness depends chiefly on self-approbation; (2) self- 
approbation is supported by public applause; (3) public applause de- 
pends on excellence; (4) intellectual and moral excellence, alone, sur- 
vives. 

14 Henry L. Bowen, Memoir of Tristam Burges (Providence, 1835), 
55> 56. 
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He is a rhetorician, if I could judge from this sample; style 
inwoven and somewhat ornate, matter frequently wrought up 
to a climax, manner rather declamatory, though strictly that 
of a gentleman and a scholar. One art in his oratory was, no 
doubt, very effective, before he lost force and distinctness of 
voice. I allude to his way—after having reasoned a while, 
till he has reached the desired conclusion — of leaning forward, 
with hands reposing but figure very earnest, and communicat- 
ing, confidentially as it were, the result to the audience. The 
impression produced in former days, when these low, emphatic 
passages could be distinctly heard, must have been very strong.” 
Yet there is too much trickery in this to bear frequent repetition. 
His manner is well adapted for argument, and for the expres- 
sion either of satire or of chivalric sentiment.** 


A man of entire integrity, he yet was adept in special 
pleading and in the wiles of the politician; but his ° 
art was to prove a slender reed in the struggle to 
come. 


It was by no accident that the editor of the Gazette” 
mentioned together the prize speaking exhibitions, the 


15 Had he learned this from President Maxcy? Of him he said: “The 
eloquence of Maxcy was mental: You seemed to hear the soul of the 
man; and each one of the largest assembly, in the most extended place of 
worship, received the slightest impulse of his silver voice as if he stood 
at his very ear. So intensely would he enchain attention, that in the 
most thronged audience, you heard nothing but him, and the pulsations 
of your heart.” An Oration delivered before the Rhode-Island Federal 
Adelphi (Providence, 1831), 8. 

16 Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli (London, 1852), 1, 238, 239- 

17 Benjamin F. Hallett, Brown 1816, editor of the Providence Journal 
to 1827 and of the American and Gazette, 1827-1833; distinguished 
Anti-Mason and Democrat; United States District Attorney; for many 
years chairman of the Democratic National Committee. A man of 
brilliant parts and facile pen, whose sympathy Burges engaged on his 
side by electing him to the Federal Adelphi in 1829. See unflattering 
references to him, “that apostle of political virtue,” in C. T. Congdon’s 
Reminiscences of a Journalist (Boston, 1880), 31, 137, 138. 
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non-resident professors, the Federal Adelphi, and the 
alienation of Alumni sentiment: Tristam Burges, the 
trainer of orators, a non-resident professor, and since 
1815 the president of the Federal Adelphi—the only 
association of Alumni connected with the college — pro- 
vides the key. And already in 1829 it is probable that 
in Burges’s mind and the editor’s the Adelphi shaped 
itself as a means of consolidating sentiment against a 
“foreign” administration. 

The Society of the Federal Adelphi, as is well known, 
was founded in 1797, after the rejection by Harvard 
in 1790 of the petition for a branch of the Phi Beta 
Kappa. “It embraces,” says the Gazette of September 
7, 1830, “among its members a large proportion of the 
Alumni of the College. . . . The most distinguished 
names in the catalogue of Brown University, will be 
found in the list of its members. It was originally de- 
signed to be, and ever has been, for this University, 
what the Phi Beta Kappa Associations have been to 
some other colleges.” Like Phi Beta Kappa, it elected 
to membership prominent alumni and the leading stu- 
dents of the Junior and Senior classes, and it had lit- 
erary anniversaries, with a program of orations and 
poems which regularly concluded with a dinner and the 
drinking of toasts. It apparently laid more emphasis 
than did Phi Beta Kappa on training its members in 
public address, as there were for some time three pub- 
lic disputations yearly, and private discussions every 
three weeks. In the beginning, also, its members took 
turns at a weekly essay in the Gazette, under the 
caption The Impartialist. It had a seal incorporat- 
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ing symbolism popular at the time,” and as a badge 
a crescent moon “fastened to the body” by a blue 
ribbon. 

In 1829, though David Howell and others of the 
distinguished incorporators of the Society were dead, a 
number were still alive and associated with the Uni- 
versity: Samuel W. Bridgham, Chancellor, and Samuel 
Eddy, Secretary, of the Corporation; Nathaniel Searle 
of the Fellows; Stephen Gano, United States Senator 
William Hunter, Elisha R. Potter, and Tristam Burges 
of the Trustees. Moses Brown Ives, Treasurer of the 
University, and Professor William G. Goddard were 
officers of the Adelphi. Its position seemed unassail- 
able, and in the public notices of the year there is no. 
suggestion of a threat against its prosperity. It appar- 
ently adequately performed the functions of a literary 
society of scholars.”* 


18 “The form shall be an oval; a small row of beads on the outside; 
then a smooth line within, leaving a space sufficient for Scientia et 
Fraternitas; next two smooth lines to surround the following device viz. 
the pillar, emblematic of the arts, also of the immobility and inflexibility 
of this institution; the harp, the badge of Apollo, the patron of the arts 
and sciences; the belt and book, emblematic of science and fraternity; the 
eagle on the top of the pillar, emblematic of the Federalism of the 
Adelphi Society; the attitude of departure, the diffusion of useful in- 
formation by this institution; the name of the Society and date of its 
origin beneath the pillar.” 


19 At the anniversary exercises the President and Corporation were 
present for the first time (invited perhaps in an endeavor to demonstrate 
the semi-official role of the Society). The oration by Judge Pitman of 
the United States District Court “was listened to for nearly an hour, with 
deep attention and interest by a highly literary and fashionable audience.” 
(Gazette, September 4). The officers elected for the following year were 
Tristam Burges, President; Joseph L. Tillinghast (Speaker of the Rhode 
Island House of Representatives), Vice-President; Albert Gorton Greene 
(author of “Old Grimes is Dead”), Recording Secretary; Benjamin F. 
Hallett (editor of the American and Gazette), Corresponding Secretary ; 
Moses Brown Ives, Peter Pratt, and Professor Goddard, Curators; etc. 
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Yet in July, 1828, Dr. Wayland had been inquir- 
ing as to the method of securing a branch of the Phi 
Beta Kappa for Brown; in April, 1829, the Reverend 
Samuel Deane, 1805, of Scituate, Massachusetts, had a 
petition ready on the subject with signatures; and in 
August and September favorable action was secured 
from Harvard, Yale, and Dartmouth. Whether in his 
original motion for a branch of the Phi Beta Kappa, 
Wayland planned a weapon of defence is not clear, 
though after a year and a half in Providence he must 
have become thoroughly aware of the position and 
power of the Federal Adelphi, control of which rested 
in the hands of men whom he had antagonized. That 
the petition for a branch had been granted seems not 
to have become known until its organization in July, 
1830, with Dr. Wayland as President and his brother, 
John Wayland, one of the tutors, as Corresponding 
Secretary. Professors Goddard, Elton, and Caswell 
and Tutor George Burgess were promptly elected, all 
the Faculty were now members of the Alpha, and the 
President had in his hand his own machine for literary 
and scholastic patronage and for the influencing of 
alumni sentiment. In August one hundred and sixty- 
six alumni were elected to membership.” Then the 
storm broke. 

2° Twenty-one of these failed to qualify as members. Some undoubt- 
edly declined from hostility to the administration or from loyalty to the 
Federal Adelphi. The most distinguished recalcitrants were Tristam 
Burges himself, the only trustee of the fourteen elected who did not 
qualify; two other rusticated professors, Dr. Solomon Drowne, who was 
also a member of the Board of Fellows, and Professor John D’Wolf; 
Samuel Eddy, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Rhode Island, and 
Secretary of the Corporation; and ex-President Messer, who replied 


incisively to the notice of his election: “Sir. Replying to your note of 
the 25th received this morning, the 28th, informing that I ‘am duly 
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At the business meeting of the Federal Adelphi on 
Thursday, September 2, 1830, the following motion 
was passed: 


That a Committee of three be appointed to enquire and re- 
port as soon as may be, whether a branch of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society has been established in this University; and if so, upon 
what principles, and for what objects; and also what proceed- 
ings have been had by said Society, as far as they are not secret 
and can be ascertained; and also what members of this Society 
have become members of the Phi Beta Kappa. 


In the afternoon, after the public exercises of the So- 
ciety in the First Congregational Meeting House, the 
Adelphi reconvened to hear the report of the Com- 
mittee. It was as follows: 


The Committee . . . report: That they have called upon the 
President of the University, by whom it was admitted that he 
was also President of the Phi Beta Kappa Society recently 
established in this University. The Committee then presented 
to President Wayland the several inquiries embraced in the 
resolution of their appointment, requesting of him, in respectful 
terms, such explanations if consistent with his obligations, as 
might allay the jealousies likely to be created by the organiza- 
tion of a new Society, under the immediate patronage of the 
College Faculty, having precisely the same objects in view, as 
were pursued by the Federal Adelphi; it being also stated to 
be the opinion of a large portion of the members of this last 
Society, that two Societies of graduates, with the means this 
University has of calling together men of letters, could not 
flourish, or even exist together. The President replied in per- 
fectly courteous terms, that he did not feel at liberty to answer 
the questions proposed, but would ascertain how far it might be 


elected a member of the R. I. Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa Society,’ 
and requesting that ‘I would attend a meeting of the Society on the 26th,’ 
I hasten to say that it will not be convenient for me to become a member 
of that Society. Asa Messer.” 
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in his power to do so, and communicate the result to the Com- 
mittee at some future time. The President also proposed to 
communicate to the Phi Beta Kappa Society, the resolution of 
the Federal Adelphi appointing this committee, to which the 
Committee assented; and a copy was furnished the President 
for that purpose.** The Committee, in further pursuance of 
their duty, made application for information on the points they 
were required to investigate, to some of the other officers and 
members of the Phi Beta Kappa, but were wholly unable to 
learn any other facts, except that a Branch of the Phi Beta Kappa 
has been established in this University, under the patronage of 
the President and Faculty; that its forms of initiation, the rec- 
ognition of members, and some other of its ceremonies, are 
required to be kept secret by its members; and that it will ob- 
serve literary anniversaries by orations and poems, in the man- 
ner practiced [sic] by other Branches of that Society, and by 
the Federal Adelphi. 


After an animated debate for five hours on the mo- 
tion: “Resolved, as the sense of this Society, That the 
establishment of a Branch of the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety in this University, is incompatible with the pros- 
perity of the Federal Adelphi, and that no member of 
this Society can, until further order is had by the Fed- 
eral Adelphi, consistently become a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa” —it was divided, and each part was de- 
feated by a close vote. Many of the “bitter enders” 
then left the meeting. The regular list of officers was 
chosen for the next year, though Professor Goddard, 
who was now an officer of Phi Beta Kappa, declined to 
serve. Tristam Burges was elected the orator for 1831. 

21 The first annual meeting of the Rhode Island Alpha was held the 
same afternoon, September 2, 1830. Dr. Wayland presented the com- 
munication from the Adelphi, and it was referred to a committee for 


report at the next annual meeting. At the 1831 meeting the committee 
reported no progress, and was discharged. Thus the steam-roller. 
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The public airing of the controversy in the press was 
more sensational. A long article on the Federal 
Adelphi in the Gazette for September 7, in addition 
to reporting the debate in the annual meeting, set forth 
the superior claim of the Adelphi as “purely Rhode 
Island in its origin. .. . Under such circumstances it 
is to be regretted that some of the present Faculty of 
Brown University,” not themselves Alumni of that In- 
stitution, should have unexpectedly introduced here a 
branch of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, which has here- 
tofore been refused to Alumni of Brown College, and 
to the University itself, but which is now dispensed to 
the graduates of other Institutions, as a personal favor 
to them rather than a concession to the College.” . 

A flood of editorials and “communications” fol- 
lowed,” most of them against the Administration: there 
were attacks on the Corporation for clerical domination 
and indifference; the charging of excessive fees and the 
other old sores were re-opened. The reprinting of an 
article in the Boston Courier dealing with the rival so- 
cieties gave an opportunity to repeat the story of the 
professors;** and on the same page appeared a com- 


22 Francis Wayland and his brother John. 


23 In the issue for October 5 the editor of the Gazette calls a truce: 
“At least twenty communications are now on file, charged with grape 
shot against the College. We are half inclined to publish none of them 
and cut the subject. ... Some people who used to be civil at us, look so 
mighty sour about this matter, that though there are ten who condemn, 
where there is one to approve the course the Faculty has taken, we don’t 
half like to have the Oxford caps pointed at us, or the learned President, 
and Professors bowing as civilly as if they wished us at the d—I. . . .” 

24 Courier, September 4: “We learn from gentlemen, who were at 
Providence on Wednesday and Thursday, that much excitement was pro- 
duced among the members of the Federal Adelphi, by the attempt to 
merge that institution in the newly organized society of Phi Beta Kappa, 
and that there was a much larger meeting than usual of the members. It 
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munication proposing that a new University be founded 
at Pawtuxet (“There is a beautiful and salubrious situ- 
ation near a pleasant village, not more than five miles 
from town . . .” it begins), with the suspended pro- 
fessors as a nucleus: “We have at hand the very per- 
sons, required for such an undertaking, in the learned 
and worthy professors who have been reformed out 
of their academic employment by the new rules of 
the College.” An editorial commending the proposal 
pointed out that Brown was extremely deficient in the 
fields represented by the “worthy professors”; and 
that instead of aiming “to fit young men for the active 
pursuits of business and professional life,” the College 
has “gone back . . . to the scholastic and monastic sys- 
tems of a period, in which learning was supposed to be 
only designed to make theologians, academic profes- 
sors, and fellows of Colleges.” 

The most skilful and devastating attack was a pre- 
tended defense of the President by “Anti-Croaker,” in 
the Gazette of September 7. Its style may be judged 
from the paragraph on the Federal Adelphi: 

Complaint is also made, that the President has been lending 
his aid to destroy the Federal Adelphi; an association, which, 
in this state, occupies the same place in the public estimation, 
as the Ancient and Honorable Artillery do in a neighboring 


city. It is even pretended that the President’s hostility to this 
Society, arises from his aversion to every thing Rhode Island, 


is said that one gentleman, more than eighty years old, came up from 
Newport, to vote against the dissolution of his favorite association. Mr. 
Burges, we understand, made a most splendid speech against the proposed 
measure. En passant, speaking of Mr. Burges, there is a story here, that 
he has been very unceremoniously dismissed from his professorship, or ex- 
cluded from a performance of its duties, by the Rev. President of the 
University. . . .” Quoted in the Gazette of September 10. 
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or of Rhode Island manufacture. “This is the unkindest cut 
ofall.” Is not a branch of the Phi Beta Kappa to be established 
on the ruins of the Federal Adelphi, composed of the known 
friends and adherents of the President? Where is the man 
who has heard Greece and Rome lauded to the skies during 
the past week, by those who know more about them than all 
the rest of the world, where is the man whose heart beats not 
high with rapture, even at the possibility of his becoming a 
member of an association whose very name is in pure Greek? 
Who of Brown, but will rejoice that the literary character of 
the seminary is now raised so high as that the Alpha at Harvard, 
the Alpha at Union, and all the other Alphas in the country, 
have condescended to grant a charter to the sons of Brown? A 
rose with any other name would smell as sweet. Cannot the 
sons of Brown, under the appellation of members of the Phi 
Beta Kappa, assemble and enjoy their literary symposium with 
as much goiit as under the anomalous appellation® of Federal © 
Adelphi? Listen, now, ye prejudiced and jealous Federal 
Adelphi; cease your complaints, or rather turn them into 
praises. Certain of your number shall be admitted to this new 
Society. Breathe it not abroad, the President is doing that for 
you, which you could not do for yourselves. Some of your 
members, once of fair promise, have blasted your fairest ex- 
pectations. Friendship may have induced you to admit some 
members whose presence now does you no honor. These will 
not be admitted to the Phi Beta Kappa. These unworthy 
members will be rejected —the tares will be rooted up now, 
for the harvest is come, and the Phi Beta Kappa will consist 
of such a constellation of genius and letters, it [sic] shall 
astonish the world. 


A year later, in 1831, the two societies were in active 
and direct competition for the first and last time. Both 
elected members from the graduating class of thirteen, 





25 See the reference to “their half English name,” in the description of 
the anniversary processions of the Federal Adelphi, by “Old Citizen,” in 
the Providence Journal, July 2, 1851. 
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the Federal Adelphi choosing eight, of whom four 
appeared for initiation, and Phi Beta Kappa three of 
these four and one other. Both elected officers and 
orators for the ensuing year, though because of decli- 
nations the Federal Adelphi had difficulty in com- 
pleting its list. Both held anniversary literary exer- 
cises, with orations by the rival presidents, each of 
which attracted a “numerous and highly intellectual” 
audience. 

At the First Baptist Meeting House on the after- 
noon of Wednesday, September 7, Dr. Wayland pro- 
nounced before the Phi Beta Kappa an oration on “The 
Philosophy of Analogy,” making no allusion to the 
controversy which was in every mind. 


It was an effort [says the malicious reporter in the 
Gazette] at profound metaphysical investigation. . . . We 
were startled by the announcement of the orator that this was 
a new subject, which had hitherto been neglected in the in- 
quiries of moral philosophers. . . . We listened with deep at- 
tention to the whole disquisition, but we could not discover 
any new principle advanced, or any new application of the 
mode of induction by analogy. In other respects the oration 
was worthy the high reputation [of the speaker]. ... There 
was in its delivery, a considerable improvement in the elo- 
cution, particularly the enunciation of Dr. Wayland. . . .” 


26 September 9. 

27 The poem was by the Reverend Mr. Deane, who had this honor in 
return for having circulated the petition for a charter. “Had Mr. Deane 
left off in the middle of his poem,” says the Gazette, “he would have been 
pronounced a wit; but continuing as he did, one hour and a quarter, 
without any marked elegance in elocution, he was generally set down as 
a bore.” The Journal of the same date finds him inexcusable “for de- 
nominating the brightest production of modern genius, BABY HAROLD, 
by way of ridicule.” It makes no comment, favorable or unfavorable, 
on Dr. Wayland’s oration. 
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At the First Congregational (Unitarian) Meeting 
House on the morning of Thursday, September 8, 
1831, the “purely Rhode Island” Federal Adelphi 
celebrated its last public anniversary with an oration 
by the Honorable Tristam Burges and a poem by Mr. 
Hunter. Every seat in the meeting house was filled; 
for it seemed certain that the orator would cast aside 
all disguise and attack “the rival President of a rival 
Society” with the power which had made him feared 
and admired. The attack was made, but with an ob- 
servance of the proprieties which enabled the reporter 
to say that it was “brilliant, piquant, and profound” 
and that “The defence of the Federal Adelphi . . . was 
bold and manly, and well befitting the occasion.”* In _ 
fact, as through its elaborate periods one again rehearses 
with him the glories of the old society, hears the ap- 
peal to loyalty to the old Brown oratorical and literary 
tradition of the days of Manning and Maxcy, and to 
pride in local ways and institutions, sees the attack on 
Wayland’s instruction in theoretical rhetoric and math- 
ematical philosophy shift to an exposition of moral 
taste and feeling as a sounder guide than the often 
materialistic philosophies of the schools, and the climax 
reached in the tender reference to the philosophical 
difficulties of his dead son —as one reads, after the lapse 
of “a hundred years to a day,” the stylistic artifices 
no longer awaken distrust, and we see the old warrior 
with his back against the wall, striking not ignobly a 
last blow for his old loves—his hatred in the end 
purged by a nobler emotion. 

28 Gazette, September 9. The less partisan Journal, of the same date, 


declared: “The oration was the most beautiful and finished production 
we ever had the pleasure of listening to.” 
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Of this “glorious epitaph for the Society”” of the 
Federal Adelphi there is space only for a brief frag- 


ment: 


Other literary societies have been formed, in other seminaries, 
merely to recall literary reminiscences; to revive early ac- 
quaintances, and to perpetuate collegiate associations. Poems 
and orations may be delivered, as parts of this literary festival, 
but not as ours were instituted to keep alive emulation, perfect 
competitors in eloquence, and in this respect advance the char- 
acter of the literary institution where they are established. . . . 
The Federal Adelphi was, I say, instituted in aid of the teach- 
ings of Rhode Island College: as a school of emulation in lit- 
erature and eloquence. It holds a legal relationship with 
Brown University;*° and although, at this time, that seminary 
may not need, or admit such feeble auxiliaries in these depart- 
ments of instruction; yet never can it be, in a country like this, 
where more than Grecian freedom pervades the Halls of Justice 
and legislation, that literature and eloquence, shall long be pro- 
scribed in the schools of instruction. . . . Why should our 
Society be abolished or changed, from a school of eloquence to 
a mere meeting of Alumni [i.c., Phi Beta Kappa], deriving 
its rights, and privileges, and even its name from a seminary 
totally disconnected with Brown University, and the State 
which gave it existence? ... Alumni of Brown University, 
can you change the place of your education? As well might 
you change the place of your birth! Would you abolish your 
brotherhood, form yourselves into another society, and paint the 
badge of Harvard on your new association? ... Win gold and 
wear it; but leave the glitter and tinsel of names, to the beaus 


2° Gazette, September 13. 


3° In the business meeting of the Adelphi which followed this address, 
“A motion was made by Professor Goddard, to appoint a Committee to 
inquire into the origin and connection with the College of the Federal 
Adelphi. After a rather warm discussion, growing out of the jealousies 
between the two Societies, and the defence of the Adelphi, by the orator 
of the day, the motion was withdrawn, and the meeting dissolved.” 
Gazette, September 13, 1831. 
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of literature; who, in the eloquence of the Gown and Bonnet, 
may emulate, and possibly surpass, Quincy himself.** 


There was a long article on the Adelphi in the 
Gazette of September 13. Its tone is extremely pes- 
simistic. In fact, the play was played out. There were 
no more public anniversaries; the records of the so- 
ciety and newspaper notices of meetings indicate a 
feeble attempt to maintain the organization, but this 
ceased in 1835." In the same year Tristam Burges, 
ending his service in the Congress, retired to his farm 
in Watchemoket, Seekonk (now East Providence), and 
the Rhode Island Alpha of Phi Beta Kappa, having 
assimilated nearly all the members of the Federal 
Adelphi, and some of its traditions,” forgot, in the 
humdrum of life, its christening of fire. 

President Wayland, in his Reminiscences,” says of 
this controversy: “I never made any reply to the at- 
tack which had been made upon my administration. I 
relied wholly upon the blessing of God promised to 


31 Tristam Burges, Oration before the Federal Adelphi, 9-14. 
52 The last mecting in the records was on September 16, 1833; in 
1835 there was a notice of a business meeting which “all members . 


who may be interested in the preservation of its charter” were urged to 
attend. 


83 The arrangements for the procession and the speaking on the anni- 
versary days may have been influenced by the practice of the Adelphi. 
The Alpha seems also to have preferred the blue ribbon of the Adelphi 
to the blue and pink of Phi Beta Kappa. At any rate there is a long- 
standing tradition in favor of blue. See the Gazette article of September 
13, 1831, on the last meeting of the Adelphi: “A motion was made to 
dispense with the custom of wearing a blue ribbon in the button-hole; 
but some members appearing to be attached to this distinction, the motion 
was withdrawn. [The members of the Phi Beta Kappa are distinguished 
by a blue and red ribbon in the button-hole, and a watch-key bearing 
certain mysterious symbolical devices. ]” 

34 Francis Wayland and H. L. Wayland, Memoirs of the Life and 
Labors of Francis Wayland, D.D., LL.D. (New York, 1867), 1, 209. 
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every one who disinterestedly endeavors to do his 
duty.” It was characteristic of him that he said noth- 
ing, as it was characteristic of Tristam Burges that he 
said a good deal. But the magnificence of the Presi- 
dent’s self-control and of his trust in Heaven is equaled 
by that of his incomprehension of the human aspect 
of the drama — his obtuseness, in particular, to the feel- 
ings of the proud and sensitive son of Rhode Island 
and of Brown who ended a Congressional debate” with 
the words: “I may be drawn by a twine thread; but 
never will be driven by the club of Hercules.” Yet 
if Wayland had had more of the suaviter in modo and 
less of the fortiter in re,” where would have been our 
story? Where the Alpha whose centenary we have sung? 

55 In reply to Congressman Blair of South Carolina: Bowen, Memoir 


of Tristam Burges, 141. 
36 See Congdon: Reminiscences of a Journalist, 93. 

















NATHANIEL CHIPMAN 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHER AND JURIST 


ROY J. HONEYWELL 


ATHANIEL CHIPMAN died in 1843, a rec- 

ognized authority on law and political institu- 
tions; yet few writers on these subjects have made use 
of his contributions to American thought. He wrote 
our first treatise on the principles of government, but 
less able and consistent writers are much better known. 
He settled some of the most difficult legal questions 
in the troublous days following the Revolution, but is — 
never mentioned among our great jurists. He was 
Chief-Justice of his state, federal judge, United States 
Senator, and professor of law, but not even a portrait 
can be found in the scenes of his latest labors. Although 
his political writings were highly praised by Jefferson 
himself, both they and he have been forgotten. Able, 
honorable, and patriotic, he served his state and nation 
well but was too modest to make for himself a con- 
spicuous place in the memory of his countrymen. 

The chief source of information about Chipman’s life 
is a biography,’ published after his death by his younger 
brother, Daniel. This brother studied law in Na- 
thaniel’s office and frequently practised before the bar 
.of his brother’s court. There are brief sketches in the 
genealogies of the Chipman family, in a few encyclo- 


1 Daniel Chipman, The Life of Hon. Nathaniel Chipman, LL.D. (Bos- 
ton, 1846), hereafter cited as Life. 
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pedias, and in the records of Yale graduates. He is 
mentioned in the revolutionary records of Connecticut 
and in several Vermont histories, but with minor con- 
tradictions. His political philosophy was first set forth 
in 1793 in a small volume’ which was re-published 
forty years later® in a form so much elaborated as to 
constitute a new work. His speeches in the Congress 
and in the legislature and constitutional convention of 
Vermont, his correspondence with Alexander Hamilton, 
and his criticism of Calhoun’s nullification doctrines* 
throw additional light upon his political views. His 
legal opinions can be found in volumes of court reports 
compiled by himself’ and by his brother® and in a series 
of lectures and dissertations on legal topics.’ 

The Chipmans came of an old and distinguished 
English family in which the pioneering spirit seems 
to have been strong. The first to settle in America ar- 
rived in Plymouth Colony in 1630. He married a 
daughter of John Howland, one of the Mayflower pil- 
grims. A grandson removed to the frontier regions 
of northwestern Connecticut. His grandson, in turn, 
followed his father’s family into the new settlements 
in Vermont late in the Revolution. The latter grandson 
was Nathaniel Chipman, who lived to see his grand- 
children building new communities in Michigan and 


2 Nathaniel Chipman, Sketches of the Principles of Government (Rut- 
land, 1793), hereafter cited as Sketches. 

% Nathaniel Chipman, Principles of Governn:ent; A Treatise on Free 
Institutions (Burlington, 1833), hereafter cited as Principles. 

* See Life, passim, and Appendix. 

5 Nathaniel Chipman, Reports and Dissertations (Rutland, 1793). 


®* Daniel Chipman, Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the 
Supreme Court of the State of Vermont (Middlebury, 1824). 
T See Life. 
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Alabama. While he was fighting under Washington 
in Pennsylvania, three of his brothers helped defeat 
Burgoyne.* 

The first twenty-one years of Nathaniel Chipman’s 
life were spent on a small farm in Connecticut. The 
eldest of a large family, he worked hard both on the 
farm and in his father’s blacksmith shop. The Chip- 
man home was typical of eighteenth-century puritan- 
ism —the earlier austerity had been somewhat abated, 
but deep religious faith, respect for learning, and sys- 
tematic industry remained. The literary interest of the 
family was unusual, and the winter evenings were reg- 
ularly spent reading and discussing the books obtained 
from the town library. At the age of twenty-one, Na- 
thaniel entered Yale, where he remained for four years. 
Beside a wide course of reading, he gained a thorough 
knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. A few days 
after the battle of Monmouth we find him translating 
Pindar, and for many years he regularly read the stand- 
ard classics each year. During his college years, and 
for some time afterward, he wrote poetry, sometimes 
romantic or eulogistic, sometimes humorous or cleverly 
ironical, but for the most part voicing the spirit of the 
times.” In 1784, the same conditions which brought 
about Shays’s Rebellion in Massachusetts led to the 
calling of a convention at Wells in western Vermont. 
Chipman published a burlesque poem purporting to 
give an account of the proceedings of this meeting. It 
was a clever satire on the whole movement and did 
much to dissipate popular excitement and prevent the 


8 Life, 5, 35) 208-209. 
® [bid., 7-28. 
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few radicals from leading the mass of the dissatisfied 


people into open lawlessness. A few lines will show 
how skillfully he mingled mild derision with the gro- 


tesque rhymes: 


Whereas the assembly of this state 

Have dared audaciously of late 

With purpose vile the constitution 

To break, or make a wicked use on; 

By making laws and raising taxes, 

And viler still, (so truth of fact is) 

By keeping up that smooth-tongued clan, 
For ages cursed by God and man, 
Attorneys, whose eternal gabble, 
Confounds the inexperienced rabble; 


* * * 


Would have all actions tried by rules, 

A tenet fit for slaves and fools; 

And what is worse in land of freedom 

The judge and jury often heed ’em, 

And Tom and John must lose their cause, 
And why? Forsooth, they’ve broke the laws. 
Tis liberty we have in view, 

Tis liberty we all pursue. 


* * * 


Then lawyers from the courts expel, 
Cancel our debts, and all is well. 


* * * 





but for them we might refuse 
To pay our long-forgotten dues, 

To creditors might bid defiance, 
And look at sheriffs, bold as lions.*® 


10 Life, 18-22. 
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Early in 1777, Nathaniel Chipman was commis- 
sioned in the Continental Army. For eighteen months 
he served under Washington. His experiences with 
intrigue and insubordination, sharpened by the priva- 
tions of Valley Forge, as he saw his great commander 
thwarted repeatedly through the weakness of the Con- 
gress and the jealousies of the states, made him a life- 
long Federalist. Late in 1778, he resigned his com- 
mission because he thought the war was nearly over 
and he could not live on his pay. He spent the winter in 
the study of law, was admitted to the Bar, and im- 
mediately removed to Vermont.” He seems to have 
anticipated a career in public office. At the very time 
of his admission to the Bar he wrote to his classmate, . 
Fitch, stressing the value of the services which a learned 
and pious clergy can render, but added: 


After all, I say not this to deter you from the study of law. 
I should be very happy to have you as a brother as well as a 
friend in that profession. One thing, however, we must both 
forget, that is our diffidence; it has no place at the bar. Ha, 
ha, ha. I cannot but laugh to think what a flash we shall 
make, when we come to be members of congress. And then 
again I am vexed when I think how many steps there are by 
which we must mount to that pinnacle of happiness. Let’s 
see. First, an attorney; then, a selectman; a huffing justice; 
a deputy; an assistant; a member of congress. Now, is not 
this a little vexing? However, we must make the best of it.” 


How much Fitch may have been influenced in his 
choice of a profession by this letter can only be con- 
jectured, but we know that he chose divinity and be- 
came president of Williams College, leaving Chipman 


11 Life, 23-30. 
12 To Ebenezer Fitch, March 20, 1779: Life, 31-32. 
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to pursue his political career alone. There is a whim- 
sical interest in observing that this career led him to 
the United States Senate through substantially the same 
offices which he named but in quite a different order. 
He was state’s attorney for Rutland for three years be- 
ginning in 1781. At the end of that time he was chosen 
to the Vermont legislature and served on the committee 
to revise the statutes of the state. In 1787, he was 
appointed assistant judge of the state Supreme Court, 
being the first attorney appointed to that court. He 
was a commissioner to settle the New York claims in 
1789, being chosen Chief-Justice the same year. In 
1791, he sat in the convention which voted to join the 
Union, was sent as a delegate to arrange with the Con- 
gress for the admission of Vermont, and was appointed 
federal judge for the district of Vermont. In 1796, 
he was again chosen Chief-Justice of the state and the 
following year took a leading part in an extensive re- 
vision of the statutes. For six years he was in the 
United States Senate; in 1806 he returned to the state 
legislature; in 1813 he was chosen to the Board of 
Censors, and the same year he began his last period of 
service as Chief-Justice. Though the records are some- 
what confused, he seems to have held public office for 
about twenty-five years between 1781 and 1815. In 
the latter year he retired as Chief-Justice because the 
Federalists had lost control of the Vermont legislature. 
In 1813, he had been elected by the votes of both 
parties; in 1814, he prevented Vermont from sending 
delegates to the Hartford Convention, but the next 
year the reaction from Federalism retired the entire 
court to private life.” 


18 Life, 195-196. 
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In 1793, at the age of forty, Chipman published two 
works of unusual interest. One was entitled Reports 
and Dissertations. It is a small volume of two hun- 
dred and sixty-nine pages and contains dissertations on 
several legal topics, besides reports of twenty-five cases 
decided in the Supreme Court of Vermont during the 
years (1789-1791) of Chipman’s first service as Chief- 
Justice. In the preface, dated September 3, 1792, the 
author said that these decisions were published to aid 
the memory of judges in accurately recalling precedents, 
and to give them the opportunity to review what may 
be wrong as well as what is right in earlier decisions, so 
that they may correct errors and establish the principles 
of Justice. These reports are very concise. Though , 
Chipman did not equal Dallas’s achievement of sev- 
eral times packing complete decisions into less than two 
lines, he did repeatedly state the facts of a case, the 
plea, the arguments of counsel, and the verdict in a 
very few lines. Although published more than a year 
after Dallas’s first volume, Chipman’s reports are 
among the very early systematic court reports to be 
published in this country. 

Later in 1793, Nathaniel Chipman published his 
Sketches of the Principles of Government, a work of 
even greater interest, as it seems to be the first syste- 
matic work on government to have been published in 
America. In 1903, Dr. Merriam made the curious 
statement that Lieber’s “Manual of Political Ethics 
(1838-1839) and Civil Liberty and Self-Government 

14 This volume is now very rare. The copy belonging to the Massa- 


chusetts State Library bears the significant autograph, “Theodore Sedg- 
wick, 1793.” 
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(1853) were the first systematic treatises on political 
science that appeared in the United States.” This 
statement is hard to understand in view of the fact that 
Chipman’s Principles of Government; A Treatise on 
Free Institutions was published in 1833. This is a sub- 
stantial volume of three hundred and forty-six pages 
and appendix, discussing systematically the nature of 
man and his fitness for government and laws, rights and 
liberties, the forms of government and the distribution 
of powers, the nature of laws, and the Constitution and 
government of the United States. Not only would this 
book seem to answer the description of a “systematic 
treatise on political science,” but it was published more 
than five years before Lieber’s earlier work. Seven 
years before Lieber was born Chipman published his 
Sketches. Though less elaborate than the later study, 
it is constructed on the same plan, and often is regarded 
as the first edition of his later work. Certainly this 
also is a “systematic treatise.” How Dr. Merriam over- 
looked these works is hard to explain, for he lists both 
in his bibliography” and cites them in a note.” The 
fact that he quotes the title as Principles of Politics,” 
suggests that he gave them little careful scrutiny. 

A work of so much interest deserves to be outlined 
in such a way as to show the author’s train of thought 
and unusual theories. Chipman began by rejecting 
Rousseau’s doctrine of an ideal state of nature and 

18°C. Edward Merriam, A History of American Political Theories 
(New York, 1903), 305. 

16 Ibid., 350. 


17 Ibid., 201, note 2. 


18 Tid. 
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Locke’s belief that man may enter society only by giv- 
ing up some natural rights.” He attacked the former 
theory on the ground that vices have existed in every 
known stage of civilization, and argued that man is 
capable of improvement in an upward progression with 
no known limits.** Human instincts, such as gregari- 
ousness and ambition, and even hatred and revenge, 
rightly understood and applied, contribute to this end.” 
As a moral agent, man may violate the laws of his be- 
ing and disturb his happiness, but he is by nature fitted 
for a social state.” He next argued that government 
is necessary because man must make moral decisions and 
is susceptible to external impressions. Man is power- 
fully restrained by the social sense, which in a measure. 
identifies him with society; and society itself, not the 
soil, is the object of patriotic attachment.” 

He denied that man sacrifices a part of his liberty 
to enter society, holding that the assertion of this primi- 
tive freedom leads to conflict and the destruction of 
liberty. Thus, as freedom is enhanced by law, natural 
and civil liberty coincide.** Because man has no in- 
tuitive consciousness of right, laws are necessary for his 
guidance; because he tends to abuse his powers, gov- 
ernment is a necessary restraint. Monarchy, resting 
upon violence, is a natural way to restrain a violent 
society. Sufficient improvement makes possible those 
democratic republics in which alone natural principles 

19 Sketches, 13-15. 

20 [bid., 22-23. 

21 [bid., 34-44. 

22 Ibid., 46-51. 

23 [bid., 51-58. 

24 Ibid., 64-76. 
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can have any general operation.” His words seem al- 
most prophetic as we read: 


In a different state of society, before man had arrived at 
these general and equal improvements, an impatience under 
all restraints, added to frequent oppressions, has suggested a 
wish for popular government; but whenever, in this state, it 
has been introduced, the violence of the passions, manners and 
sentiments, have rendered the government violent, fluctuating, 
and almost constantly tending to its own dissolution.” 


Chipman held that all power belongs to the people; 
so no prince can give them a right which does not be- 
long to them already. He agreed with Paine that gov- 
ernment rests upon a social compact, but insisted that 
the compact is among the people; therefore no rights 
have been given up, and obedience to the laws rests 
only upon the obligation of social nature. While few 
governments are formed by actual compact, the free 
consent of the people, after fair discussion, to a policy 
to which the minority must conform, constitutes a mu- 
tual contract.” The separation of legislative, executive, 
and judicial powers is natural, and is necessary if tyr- 
anny is to be avoided and if public officials are to do 
the work for which they are fitted. All public servants 
must be responsible, the executive and judicial to some 
constitutional tribunal, the legislature to the people 
through frequent elections. The members of the legis- 
lature must be subject to their own laws, and a com- 
plete separation should exist between the legislative 
and executive, so the latter should have no veto power 
25 Sketches, 79-97. 

26 [bid., 103. 
27 Ibid., 105-116. 
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but should be restricted to the giving of information.” 
He proposed that the judges and the executive should 
constitute a council of revision to point out to the legis- 
lature the defects in proposed laws, and made the fol- 
lowing statement of the principles of judicial review: 


To prevent both legislative and executive abuses, the inter- 
vention of an independent judiciary is of no small importance. 
To the judges, the ministers of this power, it belongs to in- 
terpret all acts of the legislature, agreeably to the true principles 
of the constitution, as founded in the principles of natural law, 
and to make an impartial application, in all cases of disputed 
right.” 

On the ground that the law of nature had not given 
any special rights to any classes, Chipman strongly op- 
posed the conception of the representatives, senators, 
and president representing respectively the common 
people, the wealth and aristocracy of the country, and 
the sovereignty of the state, each with a legislative neg- 
ative. He warned of the experience of England, where 
these classes had combined, two against the third, and 
in their struggles violence ceased only to give place to 
corruption—“the pestilence that walketh in darkness 
succeeding to the destruction which wasteth at noon- 
day.”** Rotation in office he felt to be no safeguard 
against the abuse of power, for it not only brings into 
office inexperienced men, but robs faithful officials of the 
public approbation of reélection and so diminishes a 
sense of accountability. An enlightened public opinion 
he held to be the best test of official conduct; so legis- 
lative and executive officers should be accountable to 
28 Sketches, 118-126. 

29 [bid., 123-124. 
8° Tbid., 127-130. 
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the people through frequent elections. He approved 
the bicameral system in legislatures, not for a balance 
of powers, but to prevent hasty action, because errors 
are most likely to be detected by those outside the body 
which made them.” He favored universal suffrage, 
declaring a property qualification no more just than one 
based upon science, industry, commerce, or mechanic 
arts. Qualifications for office should be the same as 
those for voting, unless greater age should be required. 
Congress should be numerous enough to “comprehend 
all the passions, sentiments, and interests, which have 
a national influence.” Representatives should be chosen 
from single-member districts so that the voters may 
know the candidates. In general, he favored annual 
elections. Legislative discussions should be open and 
published; private discussion and the press should not 
be restrained; and public education should be fostered 
in order that public sentiment may be a salutary re- 
straint.” 

Chipman believed the executive should be elected by 
the people and should be free from legislative control. 
He should appoint and remove the chief administrative 
officers, but should have a council elected like himself 
to share the same responsibility. Judges should be ap- 
pointed by the president and should be removable by 
impeachment, but in case of serious defects which would 
not be a proper ground for impeachment they should 
also be removable by the president on joint address by 
a two-thirds vote in each house. Jury trial he believed 
to be the best possible method, not only because it pre- 

31 Sketches, 137-141. 

82 Tbid., 146-152. 
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vented the feeling that people were being judged by a 


superior class, but for the reason that the common sense 
of the juror is a better guide in determining facts than 


the learning of the judge.” In the revision of this 
chapter for the Principles of Government there is a sug- 
gestion that his faith in the competence of juries had 
suffered a set-back from the experience of forty years. 
In the early days of his practice in the courts of Ver- 
mont, juries settled questions of law as well as fact, 
and the judges served chiefly to preserve order and to 
see that the rival parties had a fair chance with the jury. 
In a simple agricultural community, justice could be 
administered in this way with fair success, but the rise 
of industry and commerce brought complexities of law 
which made a learned judiciary necessary.** An obscure 
passage in the Sketches, stating that “Effectual pro- 
vision should be made to guard against . . . the ad- 
mission of those on trial, who may be subject to preju- 
dice, or interested views in their decisions,””* is clarified 
in the Principles by stating that this refers to those who 
set on juries.” 

Political equality, Chipman held, means that all 
people are born equally free and with an equal right to 
follow the law of their nature. A republic should pro- 
tect natural rights and banish all forms of exclusive 
privilege. Society has the right to punish those who 
injure it, because, as moral and social beings, they have 
violated the law of their nature. Though private in- 
jury may be remedied by the injured party if this does 

33 Sketches, 153-162. 

34 Daniel Chipman, Reports, 18. 


35 Sketches, 171. 
36 Principles, 156. 
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not conflict with the social rights of others, it is a dan- 


the “social sense” which identifies private and public 
ends when a man comes to feel an “individuality in the 


prevention of crime is the sole purpose of punishment 
and that certainty, rather than severity, makes punish- 
ment effective, because severe penalties are hard to en- 
force, he was stating a point of view only beginning to 


who benefit by government to contribute to its support, 
and any question of representation in relation to taxa- 


be levied according to ability to pay, based on the pos- 


might be employed to encourage certain industries, but 
that way lay the danger of promoting monopoly; more- 
over, such a tax would fall on the consumer.” 
Regarding the moral obligation of laws, Chipman 
disagreed with Blackstone’s distinction between laws 
forbidding acts bad in themselves, which laws are mor- 
ally binding, and those forbidding acts which are evil 
merely because they are prohibited. He was wise 
enough to realize that acts are evil only in a relative 


vicious according to circumstances. Arbitrary and un- 
social laws, though they may be obeyed from motives 


37 Sketches, 174-194. 
38 Jbid., 200. In this connection he cites Beccaria, Crimes and Punish- 


39 Sketches, 207-215. He refers to Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 
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of prudence, can have no moral force whatever. Pun- 
ishment will have little preventive effect unless civil 
and moral obligations are made to coincide.“ 

The last of the sketches is a survey of the govern- 
ment of the United States. In general, Chipman com- 
mended both the plan and its operation. He approved 
the national government operating directly upon the 
individual citizen, the separation of powers, and the 
immunity of the states from suit brought in the federal 
courts by an individual, and thought the control of the 
state legislatures over the choice of presidential electors 
constituted a powerful check upon the president.” 
While the laws of nature were immutable, the situa- 
tions in which they were designed to operate were not. 
Inconsistencies were apt to arise between the principles 
of government and the contemporary morals and man- 
ners of the people. From this results the usual su- 
periority of private to public morals. The plan for the 
amendment of the Constitution made possible progres- 
sive improvement and justified the hope that the Union 
would endure. But the chief means of securing this 
hope was the diffusion of useful knowledge.” 

Chipman’s political philosophy, set forth thus at the 
age of forty, comprises more than one notable theory. 
These theories are significant, not as the first state- 
ments of revolutionary ideas, but rather as a rational- 
izing of points of view which, for the most part, were 
just beginning to be advanced by contemporary thinkers. 
Very convincingly he rejected the doctrines of an ideal 

4° Sketches, 217-230. 


*1 [bid., 254-276. 
42 Ibid., 283-292. 
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state of nature and of the necessary sacrifice of liberty 
in the institution of society. He re-stated the social 
compact theory and disapproved certain applications of 
the principle of checks and balances. But these were 
among the most sacred tenets of the political gospel of 
his time. He warned against an unthinking faith in 
the automatic efficiency of democracy and pointed out 
the evils of the current belief in the beneficence of rota- 
tion in office. He advocated the direct election of the 
president and judicial review of legislation. He en- 
dorsed the faculty theory of taxation and the move- 
ment to substitute certainty for severity of punishment 
as a preventive of crime. He believed man to be 
capable of indefinite degrees of improvement and advo- 
cated democratic education as the necessary means of 
promoting the social and political order. The latter 
view he held in common with such leaders in political 
and educational reform as Thomas Jefferson and James 
Madison, and they, in turn, naturally held his writings 
in high esteem. Jefferson read the Sketches and rec- 
ommended it, in 1807, together with the European 
classics and the Federalist, to the attention of young 
Americans.“ In 1814, he included it in a course of 
reading for his grandson.“* Two years later he urged 
its use as a text-book for William and Mary College.” 
His antipathy to Federalism and all its bad works seems 
to have been mollified, in this instance, by the clear 

*8 To John Norwell, June 11, 1807: Writings of Thomas Jefferson 
(Washington, 1903, Library Edition), x1, 222. 

** Henry Barnard, Journal of Education, xxvii, 545. 


*° To J. C. Cabell, February 2, 1816: Early History of the University 
of Virginia (Richmond, 1856), 53. 
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letter in the possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
47 Chipman to Hamilton, January-9, 1794: Life, 395. 











reasoning and the sound democracy of the Vermont 


Within a few weeks of the publication of the Sketches, 
Chipman was much embarrassed to have the Demo- 
cratic Society of the County of Chittenden quote a num- 
ber of detached passages from his book in the widely- 
published report of its Proceedings in such a way as to 
make him appear to endorse the Society’s principles 
and methods. He promptly wrote a letter of explana- 
ticn to Alexander Hamilton disclaiming all connection 
with the movement and all sympathy with its objects. 
His chief anxiety was lest Hamilton should read these 
detached quotations in the New York or Philadelphia 
papers and think that his book contained “the principles 
of anarchy instead of the principles of government.’ 
In this letter he gave at some length his reasons for 
believing such societies to be valueless and dangerous. 
He thought that primary assemblies invariably lend 
themselves to turbulence and hasty action, and that 
public opinion will follow, but can not precede, public 
discussion. The democratic societies, he thought, tried 
to dictate rather than to give information, and usually 
led to the control of the majority by a small faction. 
Petitions should be signed individually so that it could 
be known whether they came from ten people — or ten 
thousand. In spite of this pronounced distrust of such 

*®© The Sketches seem to have been widely read for those times. There 
are copies in most of the older libraries in our eastern cities. The one in 
the Boston Public Library was once the property of William Plumer 
(probably the elder). In 1795, Chipman sent to Boston sixty copies in 
sheets to be bound for sale. This is an interesting sidelight upon the 


market demand two years after publication: Nathaniel Chipman to 
Thomas and Andrews, Booksellers, Boston, October 6, 1795, manuscript 
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movements, he felt that they should not be restrained 
by law, but left to the good sense of the people.“ It 
would be going too far to say that this letter was an 
attempt to allay suspicion of disloyalty in the mind of 
his party chief. Chipman was resigning, not seeking, 
federal office at this time. Still, he held his place in 
the esteem of Hamilton in high regard and was un- 
willing that he should consider his book the crude com- 
position which the isolated passages made it seem to be, 
or that Hamilton should suppose him so fanatical and 
visionary as to favor the policies of the democratic 
societies. 

During his first term as Chief-Justice, Chipman de- 
cided a case which settled the legal question involved 
in the rival claims of New Hampshire and New York 
to lands in Vermont. He held that when the Royal 
Governor of New Hampshire granted land west of the 
Connecticut River, his action had all the force of a 
Royal Grant. Later, when Vermont was annexed to 
New York, the same authority over Vermont lands was 
vested in the Governor of New York. The surrender 
of a New Hampshire charter to the Governor of New 
York enabled him to re-grant that land. A long ac- 
quiescence of New Hampshire proprietors in a re-grant 
of their land by New York should be construed as a 
waiver of the New Hampshire title and a confirmation 
of the grant from New York. He hinted that pro- 
prietors under a New Hampshire grant who never had 
surrendered their title, actively nor by implication, had 
a valid right; but, this point not being involved in the 


*8 Chipman to Hamilton, January 9, 1794: Life, passim. 
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case at bar, he did not give a positive opinion upon it.” 

With the admission of Vermont to the Union, Presi- 
dent Washington appointed Chipman first judge of the 
federal district court of Vermont. After about three 
years’ service he resigned this office and sought more 
active employment in private practice. In 1796, he 
was, as has been seen, again elected Chief-Justice and 
served on a committee to revise the statutes of the 
state, during which time he wrote most of the revised 
laws of 1797. These were notable for simplicity of 
style and technical accuracy.” In October, 1797, in- 
stead of reélecting Chipman Chief-Justice, the legisla- 
ture chose him to be a United States senator. Two 
weeks after taking his seat, on March 19, 1798, he 
made a strong speech in support of the resolution to 
bring the editor of the Aurora before the Senate to 
answer for a breach of the privileges of the Senate in 
publishing an attack upon that body. He argued that 
the Senate had the power to punish for a breach of its 
privileges, the same as a court of law, without any ex- 
press constitutional grant, and that, as this power of self- 
defence was necessary to protect itself from threats and 
similar interferences with free deliberation, it should be 
exercised in a case of malicious misrepresentation likely 
to impair the standing and future usefulness of the 
Senate.” 

Four years later, he opposed the repeal of the Ju- 
diciary Act of 1801, calculated to remove sixteen Fed- 
eralist judges by abolishing their offices. The Breck- 

*® Paine and Morris vs Smead, September, 1791: Daniel Chipman, 
Reports, 56-59. 

5° Life, 109. 

51 [bid., 113-129. 
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enridge Resolution was introduced on January 6, 1802, 
and Chipman’s speech seems to have been made the 
same day. He favored the continuance of the courts 
on the ground that they were needed to relieve the 
judges from excessive travel and to prevent delays in 
court sessions. He held, further, that the power to 
establish these courts did not imply the power to abol- 
ish them, that it was unjust to the judges appointed 
under the law to leave them without office or salary 
when they had scarcely taken up their duties, and that 
the Congress was powerless to do this because, under 
the Constitution, judges were to hold office during good 
behavior and receive a compensation which was not to 
be diminished during their continuance in office. He 
further argued that the independence of the judiciary 
would be destroyed if the Congress had power to re- 
move judges by the underhand method of abolishing 
their offices.” 

After his retirement from the Senate, Chipman sat 
in the legislature of Vermont for several years. In 
1813, he was elected to the council of censors, a body 
chosen every seven years with broad powers to criticize 
the work of the legislature and other parts of the gov- 
ernment, but chiefly with power to propose amendments 
to the state constitution and call a convention to act 
upon the amendments proposed. Chipman had long 
advocated four important changes in the constitution 
of Vermont. These were to make the senate a codrdinate 
branch of the legislature, to transfer the appointing 
power from the legislative to some other agency less 


52 Life, 133-152. 
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liable to corruption, to have judges of the supreme court 
hold office during good behavior instead of for one year, 
and to establish a court of chancery distinct from the 
courts of law.” The censors met in June and October, 
1813, in Montpelier and the following January in 
Middlebury, being in session more than three weeks in 
all.°* They submitted a number of amendments, in- 
cluding those urged by Chipman, and published a dis- 
cussion of these proposals called the Comstitutionalist. 
This pamphlet was largely Chipman’s work, and in 
support of the changes proposed in the judiciary, made 
free use of the writings and opinions of James Wilson.” 
The amendments urged by this board of censors seem 
wise proposals, but they were all rejected by the con- 
vention which met in Montpelier the following June. 
Vermont did not abandon the unicameral legislature 
until 1836.” 

Once more, in the autumn of 1813, Chipman was 
elected Chief-Justice, an office which he held for two 
years. Though the Federalists had a majority of only 
one or two, he was elected by a majority of seventeen. 
His political opponents agreed with his friends that he 
was absolutely impartial and a judge of unusual ability. 
By 1815, the Federalists had lost control of the legis- 
lature and their opponents elected an entirely new 
court.” This doubtless confirmed Chipman’s conviction 
that both annual and legislative elections impaired the 

58 Life, 153-154. 

54 Lewis H. Meader, “The Council of Censors in Vermont”: Proceed- 
ings of the Vermont Historical Society (Montpelier, 1898), 121. 

55 Life, 154-163. 

56 Meader, “The Council of Censors.” 


57 Life, 195-196. 
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independence of the judiciary. It was in October, 1814, 
within a few days of his last election as Chief-Justice, 
that he learned of an impending proposal that the leg- 
islature send delegates to the Hartford Convention. 
Though he was a consistent Federalist, Chipman dis- 
trusted such extra-legal movements as the proposed 
convention, so he made a hasty journey to Montpelier 
and succeeded in defeating the plan to send delegates.” 
In 1816, he was chosen to succeed his brother, Daniel, 
as professor of law in Middlebury College. The next 
year he delivered a course of lectures which attracted 
considerable attention. Four of these were published 
by his brother.” They deal with some of his favorite 
topics, such as national and municipal law and the right 
of property, but do not appear to set forth any new 
doctrine. 

The latter years of Chipman’s life were spent in re- 
tirement. Considerably before his eightieth year, in- 
creasing deafness compelled him to give up legal prac- 
tice, and he devoted himself to general scientific study 
and writing on law and government.” Only once more 
did the principles of Federalism and his antipathy to 
slavery lead him to enter the arena of partisan politics. 
He wrote an extended discussion of Calhoun’s nullifi- 
cation doctrines to show that they were defensible nei- 
ther in the light of history nor of law. This was left 
in manuscript among his papers,” but is said to have 
been published in the Richmond Whig. In 1846, it 

58 Life, 111. 

59 Ibid., 237-292. 

© [bid., 208. 

$1 Ibid., 205. 
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was published by Daniel Chipman as a discussion of a 
topic still vital. It seems to have been written while 
the nullification controversy was at its height.” A brief 
summary of his argument will show his attitude on 
states’ rights. 

He began by agreeing with Calhoun that in a meas- 
ure nullification was at the bottom of the contest be- 
tween Federalists and Republicans, because, after the 
adoption of the Constitution, the Jeffersonians at- 
tempted to check the powers of the federal government 
in order to confine them within the limits which they 
thought the Constitution should have set. Once in 
power themselves, they had pushed the doctrine of 
implied powers to the limit, as in the cases of the sec-. 
ond Bank of the United States, the Embargo, and the 
Louisiana Purchase. The expulsion of Livingston from 
the Louisiana batture, he cited as a positively unconsti- 
tutional act of the Jefferson administration. The argu- 
ment that the national government is a compact be- 
tween separate sovereignties to which the whole people 
was not a party, he denied, asserting that in executing 
this compact the people acted through the states be- 
cause there was no other mechanism for action. The 
binding force of the act depended upon the concurrent 
acts of the people of all the states in separate conven- 
tions. In no case did the people of a state act through 
the regularly established government; so it was an ex- 
ercise of the same primitive sovereignty through which 
they had established the state constitutions.” 


82 Life, 293-382. 
83 Jbid., 296-302. 
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He denied Calhoun’s assertion that each state had the 
right to judge for itself of any violation of the compact 
by the general government and that the Supreme Court 
had no jurisdiction and could not be impartial in such 
cases. His argument was that a grant of power con- 
tains, by inference, all subordinate powers without 
which the power granted could have no effect —or not 
the effect intended. A power delegated to the federal 
government prohibits the same power to the states if 
from its nature it can not be exercised by both.“ He 
criticized Calhoun sharply for citing numerous minor 
authorities but ignoring the Constitution itself. He 
quoted the restrictions upon the states, the statement 
about the supreme law of the land, and the sections 
which define the powers of the Congress, the Executive, 
and the Judiciary, stating that these provisions delegate 
to the national government all the essentials of na- 
tional sovereignty.” Where Calhoun cited the Virginia 
and Kentucky resolutions in support of the power of a 
state to judge of the constitutionality of a federal act, 
Chipman showed that no other state agreed with these 
two, while Massachusetts and three or four others ex- 
pressly denied this power, as the Virginia legislature 
itself did later, in 1809.% He pointed out that Jef- 
ferson held the same views as those of the resolutions, 
but that other eminent Virginians, like Marshall and 
Henry, were of the opposite opinion. His estimate 
of the legal learning of two of these men has an un- 
usual interest: 

* Life, 303. 


$5 [bid., 310-311. 
$6 Tbid., 314, 328. 
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The character of Patrick Henry, as a jurist, stood as high, 
and his opinion, in all matters, not affecting party interests, 
had as much weight as that of any man in the state, I may 
safely say more; certainly more than Mr. Jefferson, who how- 
ever eminent as a party politician, and for his profound knowl- 
edge of the law of nations, was not considered equally eminent 
as a jurist.” 

Calhoun’s contention that in all free governments 
each separate interest must have the right to protect 
itself so that a state may assert this right of self-defense 
and nullify a national law, Chipman answered by de- 
claring no right to be absolute. A special interest, hos- 
tile to the general good, may be controlled by the 
majority; but various interests proper in themselves, 
like agriculture and manufacturing, contribute each to 
the prosperity of the other. Under the Articles of 
Confederation important powers were given to the Con- 
gress, but the essentials of sovereignty, such as powers 
of taxation and coercion, were withheld. Under the 
Constitution such powers were given and a distinct su- 
periority of the federal authority within its constitu- 
tional limits was established.“ The argument that the 
creature can not be superior to the creator had no point, 
because the people established both the federal and state 
governments, but as individuals were subordinate to 
what they collectively established.” 

Calhoun’s assertion that the tariff was unjust, uncon- 
stitutional, and oppressive because in laying duties the 
Congress was acting under the general taxing power 
which could be used only to raise revenue, Chipman 
87 Life, 316. 

88 Ibid., 342-363. 
8° Ibid., 368. 
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answered by asserting that the nature of a power must 
show its object when no object is stated. The power 
to lay duties certainly was adapted to the regulation 
of commerce. Before the Revolution the British gov- 
ernment had used it for this purpose without protest 
from the Americans; in the federal convention it was 
commonly understood that it would be so employed, 
and in 1816 Calhoun himself had favored a protective 
tariff without constitutional scruples. Therefore, he 
concluded that there could be no question of the power 
of the Congress to use the tariff to aid manufactures.” 

In 1833, Chipman published his Principles of Gov- 
ernment. In a sense this was, indeed, a revision of 
the Sketches, published forty years before, but it was 
actually something much more elaborate. Many para- 
graphs and some chapters were reprinted without 
change; but others were enlarged by the introduction 
of quite new material, and many chapters were added 
to the whole. The general arrangement is better, and 
the additions make the book a more systematic discus- 
sion of the philosophy of government. Much of this 
fresh material consists of an adaptation of the lectures 
on law delivered in 1817." In a few cases, subjects 
which had gained a particular interest since 1793 were 
treated more fully or given a distinct emphasis. The 
most conspicuous examples are the discussion of sov- 
ereignty, the right of opinion,” and the place of the 
states in the Union.“ In none of these cases does 
Chipman seem to advance new opinions; rather he 

70 Life, 370-373. 73 Book 1v, Chapter v. 


71 Especially Book vi, 158-229. 74 Book vii, Chapter 1. 
72 Book v, Chapter 11. 
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states more explicitly and argues more fully. Curi- 
ously enough, the Principles show a marked superiority 
to the Sketches both in ease of style and appropriate- 
ness of diction. This is the more surprising when we 
reflect that the author was past eighty when he com- 
pleted the later work. Probably the studies of these 
years and the prolonged training in precise legal phrase- 
ology contributed to the improvement of his style. 

In the Principles, Chipman takes an interesting atti- 
tude toward slavery and the slave-owner. He quoted the 
notorious justification of slavery by Dr. Thomas Cooper, 
who declared that right rested on power and obligation 
on self-interest." Chipman’s comment upon this dic- 
tum was an almost categorical contradiction. Power,, 
he insisted, gives no right, because man was bound by 
the law of his social nature to refrain from injuring 
others. Cooper’s statement tiat obligation is founded 
upon self-interest he found absurd, because rights and 
obligations were complementary, and the obligation to 
oneself is balanced by the right from oneself. The the- 
ory that right is founded upon power is a specious de- 
fense of all the villains and tyrants of history. Cooper’s 
error, he said, was in conceiving utility as the founda- 
tion of all obligation when confined to the isolated good 
of the individual—this being true only of a general 
and social utility. Cooper’s defense of slave holders, 
he pointed out, would serve equally well to justify the 
slaves in seeking freedom by force. A better ground 
of defense, he suggested, was that of self-preservation.” 


75 Thomas Cooper, Institute of Justinian (Philadelphia, 1812), 412, 
note. 


16 Principles, 95-96. 
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The sources of Chipman’s political opinions are not 
easy to determine. No doubt his ideas were largely 
creatures of his environment and experience, but he 
studied diligently the political writings current in his 
day and critically analyzed them in the light of Amer- 
ican experience. In 1793, he referred definitely to 
Rousseau, Abbé Raynal, Locke, Beccaria, Montesquieu,” 
Lord Kames,™ Buffon,” and others. He was familiar 
with Raynal’s History of the Indies,” Kames’s Essays 
on the Principles of Morality and Natural Religion and 
his Sketches of the History of Man,” Locke’s Civil 
Government,” Beccaria on Crimes and Punishment,” 
Blackstone’s Commentaries,“ Montesquieu’s Spirit of 
the Laws,” and Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia.” Be- 
side these, he had read Smith’s Wealth of Nations,” 
the life of Frederick the Great in the Literary Maga- 
zine,” and the writings of Thomas Paine.” While 
these writers were the ones he had occasion to refer 
to, there is no reason, of course, to suppose that he had 
not read extensively from other works which he did 
not see fit to mention. His discussion of the Feder2i 
Constitution, especially of such topics as the independ- 
ent judiciary, shows a resemblance to the reasoning of 
the Federalist, and it would have been strange if Chip- 
man, a personal friend and political follower of Ham- 
ilton, had not been familiar with that classic. In the 












77 Sketches, 135 14, 16, et seq. 84 Tbid., 71, 168, 174. 
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Principles he quotes from Hobbes and Puffendorf and 
discusses at length the views stated by Paley in his 
Treatise on Moral Philosophy and his Elements of 
Political Knowledge.” 

In general, it may be concluded that Chipman was 
not so much an original thinker, advancing radical 
views and marking out new lines of political theory, 
as he was a judicious critic, organizing the prevalent 
ideas of his time, and interpreting political institutions 
and tendencies in the light of his classical and legal 
training and conservative temperament. When he ad- 
vanced an original idea, it was usually in the form of 
a comment upon the topic or institution being discussed 
—the suggestion of some change which he believed. 
would make this institution or process contribute more 
to the ends of good government. Though he was a 
Federalist, his writings are not party propaganda. The 
same conservative outlook and distrust of popular 
movements which appear in his writings were what 
made him a Federalist and kept him one through 
years of violent party agitation. Better than any other 
writer of his generation he gives a judicious exposition 
of the principles of American republicanism. 

The basis of all his reasoning is the concept of ob- 
ligations growing naturally out of a divinely-established 
social order; thus law, order, and justice were conceived 
to rest ultimately upon a religious sanction. Though 
Chipman was liberal in his theological views at the 
time of his retirement from the army, he denied that 
he was a deist, and all through the years of his public 
service he seems to have been controlled by his sense 


9% Principles, 117-125. 
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of personal responsibility to Providence for the justice 
of his decisions and his every significant act.” 

Closely akin to this belief was his faith in progres- 
sive democracy —less firmly grounded, perhaps, on fact 
than the first. Though he distrusted the people when 
they were moved by “partisanship” or “excitement,” 
he believed that they could develop through education 
and experience an increasing capacity for intelligent 
self-government. Putting no trust in an ideal “state 
of nature,” he saw his golden age, far off, in the dis- 
tant future. Believing that America was starting anew, 
free from the prejudices of the Old World but able to 
profit, nevertheless, by its experience, he looked for- 
ward to a progressive improvement in political and 
social institutions prompted by a genuine patriotism 
and built upon the intelligence of an educated people. 
This faith he summed up in the concluding paragraph 
of the Sketches: 


Let us not, then, rashly, or from the pride of a prophetic 
spirit, conclude that this beautiful system is, with the crazy 
empires of antiquity, destined to a speedy dissolution; or that it 
must in time, thro’ the degeneracy of the people, and a cor- 
ruption of its principles, of necessity give place to a system of 
remediless tyranny and oppression. Let us rather, while we 
conceive a rational hope that it will endure as long as the 
successive generations of men, attend, with the calmness of 
philosophy, and the persevering zeal of patriotism, to the en- 
joyment of its blessings, and the improvement of its principles. 
To an ardent wish for its perpetual duration, let us add the only 
means of securing it. Let us endeavor to diffuse, extensively, 
the principles of useful knowledge, and to impress, indelibly, 
on the minds of the rising generation, the sentiments of liberal 
virtue, and genuine patriotism. 


9 Life, 31, 199- 




























CHOCORUA 


DAVID McCORD 


HERE is a mountain radiant in the sun, 
With half New England under its granite head; 
A forest shouldered where the deer still run, 
And at its foot the Indian lies dead. 
This was the god decembered into ledge, 
Split by the root, before he ever stood 
And south of Paugus counted from the edge 
His valleys, lakes, his straight green Indian wood. 
Out of the north his geese come wedging down, , 
His snows employ the shrewd abandoned fire; 
And the long rains of spring return to drown 
The brook-bed of his mountain and desire. 
On the stone blueberry shelf the medicined bear 
Startles that someone else should find him there. 
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LETTERS TO DR. CHANNING ON SLAVERY 
AND THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS, 1837 


FULMER MOOD AND GRANVILLE HICKS 


HOUGH not among the first to join the anti-slavery 

movement, Dr. William Ellery Channing (1780-1842) 
was one of the strongest and most fearless, as well as one of 
the fairest proponents of the cause. In 1835 he published a 
pamphlet called S/avery* in which he fully set forth his opin- 
ions. As early as October, 1836, he was disturbed by the pos- 
sibility of the annexation of Texas, and in a letter® to an Eng- 
lish correspondent, Thomas Thorneley, Member of Parliament 
from Wolverhampton, even expressed a fear that the United 
States might seize the whole of Mexico. The problem con- 
tinued to prey on his mind, and, though conscious of his limita- 
tions and hoping some more competent person might under- 
take the task of opposing annexation, he determined to write 
a pamphlet on the subject. In July, 1837, he wrote his Har- 
vard classmate, Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, a Unitarian clergy- 
man, and an intimate friend, asking for assistance. “If nobody 
would write about the annexation of Texas,” he said, “I must 
do it.”* The results of his labors were published in 4 Letter 
to the Hon. Henry Clay on the Annexation of Texas to the 
United States at Boston, in 1837. This pamphlet of seventy- 
two pages, dated August 1, 1837, was written at Dr. Chan- 
ning’s summer home in Newport, Rhode Island. Four editions 


1 Included in Works (Eleventh complete edition: Boston, 1849), 1, 
7-153- 

2 Manuscript in the possession of Harvard College Library. 

3 W. H. Channing, The Life of William Ellery Channing, D.D. (Bos- 
ton, 1880), 548. 
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of it followed before the end of the year. It has also been re- 
printed in his collected works.* 

The following letters, hitherto unpublished except for the 
indicated portion of John Quincy Adams’s letter of August 11, 
1837, are in the possession of the Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety, at Providence. The first letter from Adams throws light 
on the issues at stake in the anti-slavery struggle early in 1837. 
The letters from Story and Adams to Tuckerman and that 
from Adams to Channing are not only interesting in them- 
selves but show how, with customary caution, Dr. Channing 
sought for accurate information. Adams’s letter of August 11 
arrived too late to be of assistance in the composition of the 
pamphlet, but it must have enabled Channing the better to 
answer the objections raised against his arguments.” The last 
letter, that from the historian Prescott, gives some idea of the 
reception Channing’s pamphlet was given by Northern sym- 
pathizers. 


J- Q. ADAMS TO W. E. CHANNING 


W AsHINGTON 
10 Fepruary, 1837. 

My pear Sir 

I received at a most seasonable and gratifying moment to 
my feelings your kind and cheering Letter of the 3rd instant. 
It was on Tuesday last, the 7th,° while I was under the double 
scourge of a string of Resolutions for bringing me to the bar 
of the house there to be severely reprimanded by the Speaker 
as an incendiary by indictment of the Grand Jury of Washing- 
ton County in the District of Columbia — and what think you 
was my offence? It was asking the Speaker whether a paper 
which I held in my hand, and had been requested to present, 


* Works, 11, 183-260. 

5° W. H. Channing, William Ellery Channing, 549. 

® See the Journal of the House of Representatives of the United States 
begun and held at Washington, December 5, 1836. Second Session, 
Twenty-fourth Congress (Washington, 1837), 352-354- 
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purporting to come from slaves, would come under the order 
of the House of the 1oth’ of January last. 

I trust the debates* to which this question has given rise, 
and which are in the process of being reported in the National 
Intelligencer, will be of sufficient interest to you to induce your 
perusal of them; when I received your letter, I was in the 
midst of my trial, and had not been heard in my defence. 
Three long days of the House of Representatives were wholly 
consumed in producing — varying, discarding and reproducing 
— Resolutions of bitter reproach and censure upon me — for 
asking that simple question. They were at last reduced into 
their mildest shape—two in number—the first declaring 
without naming me, that which I had done, a punishable of- 
fence, if ever committed hereafter — and the other, offering me 
a free pardon for what I had done, before it was an offence, 
in consideration of my having disclaimed the intention of giv- _ 
ing offence, or of doing that which if I had done it, would not 
yet have been an offence. These are the notable Resolutions,° 
upon which on Thursday Evening, a vote by yeas and nays 
was forced in the House of Representatives by the Slave Hold- 
ers. They were both rejected, the first however only by a 


7 A slip for January 18, 1837. See note 11 below. 

® Journal, 347-348; 360-366; 3723 373-3773 378. Congressional 
Globe. Second Session, Twenty-fourth Congress (Washington, 1837), 
IV, 164-165; 168-169; 172-176; 179; 180-185. Adams himself pub- 
lished Letters from John Q. Adams to his Constituents of the Twelfth 
Congressional District in Massachusetts. To which is added his Speech 
in Congress delivered February 9, 1837 (Boston, 1837). This pamphlet 
was embellished by two poems and an introductory note by J. G. Whit- 
tier. See also Charles Francis Adams, Ed., Memoirs of John Quincy 
Adams ... (Philadelphia, 1876), 1x, 360-362. 

® The first resolution reads as follows: “Resolved, That any member 
who shall hereafter present any petition from the slaves of this Union, 
ought to be considered as regardless of the feelings of the House, the 
rights of the southern States, and unfriendly to the Union.” The second 
resolution: “Resolved, That the Hon. John Quincy Adams, having 
solemnly disclaimed all design of doing any thing disrespectful to the 
House in the inquiry he made of the Speaker as to the petition purport- 
ing to be from slaves, and having avowed his intention not to offer to 
present the petition if the House was of opinion that it ought not to 
be presented; therefore, all further proceedings in regard to his conduct 
do now cease.” Journal, 364-365: February 9, 1837. 
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majority of 13 votes—92 to 105 —and there is a motion for 
reconsidering it even now pending. There is great danger that 
it will pass by the Bow String and Gag of Party Slavery — the 
Previous Question. Attempts were made to apply it, even to 
debar me of the privilege of self-defence. The Resolutions of 
censure or of pardon to me, are abandoned to their fate. But 
the terror of the question, whether the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States will receive a cry for mercy, from 
Slaves, haunts the very slumbers of the Slaveholder, and noth- 
ing can satisfy him short of a formal declaration that the mere 
question shall hereafter be treated as constructive Treason. 

My dear Sir, I honour you for many reasons, but now as a 
fellow sufferer in the same holy cause. Since this last word 
was written another day has passed in debate concluding as I 
foresaw it would by two Resolutions," driven through the 
House by the Sledgehammer of the Previous Question. The 
first of these Resolutions, after reciting that a member from 
Massachusetts having asked the question, whether a Paper, 
which he held in his hand, purporting to be a Petition from 
Slaves, came within the order of the House of the 18th of 
January," and the Speaker having in a case so novel and ex- 
traordinary referred to the House for advice Therefore Re- 
solved, that this House cannot receive Petitions from Slaves, 
without debasing its own dignity, outraging the Rights of a 
large portion of the States of this Union, and violating the 
Constitution of the United States — Resolved that Slaves have 
not the right to Petition, secured to the People of the United 
States by the Constitution. 

These Resolutions furnish no answer to my question, but 
they distinctly affirm that the House cannot receive a Petition 


1° Journal, 378: February 13, 1837. 

11 Hawes of Kentucky moved the following resolution: “Resolved, 
That all petitions, memorials, resolutions, propositions, or papers, relat- 
ing in any way, or to any extent whatever, to the subject of slavery, or 
to the abolition of slavery, shall, without being printed or referred, be 
laid upon the table, and that no further action be had thereon.” The 
proposer moved the previous question, Adams demanded consideration, 
but the House voted by 115 to 57 to consider the resolution at once. 
Hawes’s resolution was passed by a vote of 129 to 69. Journal, 234-237: 
January 18, 1837. 
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from Slaves, in any case whatever, and that Slaves do not 
possess the right of Petition secured by the Constitution. Both 
these declarations I believe to be erroneous. But if they are 
true, what is the condition of the Slave, in this Land of Lib- 
erty? — brutified into a horse or a dog! — denied the privilege 
of prayer. 

There is one consolatory reflection, in the contemplation of 
these Resolutions. The power which passed them is competent 
to rescind, if not to expunge them; and the day I hope will 
come when they will be rescinded, and when the direct reverse 
of what they affirm will be declared to be the true Constitu- 
tional Law of the Land. This will not indeed be in my day, 
nor I fear even in yours, but if I have understood the Oracles 
of Truth, the day cannot be far remote, when in our Country 
at least, and I fervently pray, throughout the habitable Globe, 
the last fetter shall drop from the foot of the Slave, the last . 
manacle from his hand, the name of Slave shall lose its 
meaning in human language, and a// mankind shall repeat the 
chorus of Angels with the multitude of the Heavenly host at 
the birth of Jesus — Glory to God in the highest, and on Earth 
Peace GoopwIiLL toward men. 

My answer to your letter has insensibly and almost involun- 
tarily engrossed my paper, upon the short paragraph at its close. 
I have much more that I wish to say, and there is far, far more 
that I wish to hear and read from you on this same subject. I 
have long wished, and more than once proposed that all duties 
upon printed Books should be repealed. 

There is now an Address to Congress from certain living 
authors of Great Britain, which has been presented to the 
Senate by Mr. Clay, and is in the hands of Mr. Cambreleng™ 
to be presented to the House. I have a Letter from Miss 
Martineau™ requesting my support to its petition, which is for 
a privilege of copyright here for their works. But whether 


12 Churchill C. Cambreleng, a Jacksonian from New York. 


13 Miss Martineau brought the petition of the British authors to the 
attention of Justice Story also. His reply and comment upon the action 
that Congress eventually took in the matter may be found in W. W. 
Story, Life and Letters of Joseph Story (Boston, 1851), 1, 275-276. 
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scruples of Constitutional power —@ denial of the right of for- 
eigners to petition (by the Slaveholders) or the interests, per- 
haps the rights of our Book manufacturers at home may not 
interpose insuperable obstacles to the request is yet to be seen. 
All my inclinations are in its favour. 
I am with high respect, my dear Sir, 
Your friend and serv[an]t 


J. Q. Apams. 


JOSEPH STORY TO JOSEPH TUCKERMAN™ 


CAMBRIDGE 
Jury 25, 1837. 

My bear Sir, 

I have examined the public documents in my possession with 
a view to ascertain the facts referred to in Dr. Channing’s 
letter."° I am very confident that our Government has de- 
clared that it could not consent that Cuba should pass under 
the sovereignty of any other foreign power. Whether this 
was avowed in any public message of the President, or in 
diplomatic correspondence with foreign governments I am 
unable to decide. My impression is, however, that it was in 
the latter. I thought at first that it was in President Monroe’s 
administration; but I feel now doubtful, if it was not in that 
of Mr. Adams, while Mr. Clay was Secretary of State. I have 
not in my possession the diplomatic correspondence of our Gov- 
ernment in the latter period; it will be found in the public 
Documents published by Congress from time to time, which 


14 Joseph Story was at that time serving as Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. He was also Dane Professor of Law in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Story, Channing and Tuckerman were all graduates of Har- 
vard College in the Class of 1798. 


15 The reference to a letter is ambiguous. Does this mean the letter 
of Channing to Tuckerman, or Channing’s letter on Texas? As the 
latter had not yet been published, it would appear that the former is 
implied, especially since Channing was hunting for authority to support 
the correctness of facts already in his possession, and had written to 
Tuckerman to discover the volume or report in which the authority was 
to be found. 
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are probably in the Boston Athenaeum. I have a strong but 
not so confident an impression as to the declarations of our 
Government on the point of the European Powers interfering 
in the contest of Spain and her colonies. But my search to 
find it among my documents has been fruitless; and I find 
one of my volumes of Wait’s State Papers** (the Tenth) miss- 
ing. I should not be surprized if that volume contained it. 
Upon the points of constitutional law, which you allude to, 
you will find, the subject was much discussed in the debates on 
the Louisiana Treaty in 1803, which were collected in a vol- 
ume*’ (which I have) printed in 1804. The same subject is 
briefiy stated, and the principal grounds of argument adverted 
to in the 3rd volume of my commentaries** on the Constitu- 
tion ch. 27, p. 156 to p. 161. My own opinion is that the 
power to acquire territory by purchase is incident to the sovr- 
eignty of the United States. But I think that a very different 
question from the point whether a foreign State, as such, is ad- ° 
missible into the Union. The latter seems to me not within 
the scope of the Constitution. I cannot see any ground, upon 
which Texas, as an independent state, is admissible into the 
union, which could not equally apply to the admission of 
Great Britain; or France or Russia; and no man has been 
found extravagant enough to suggest, that the constitution 
would justify such an incorporation of a foreign state into the 
Union. But the argument against the admission of Texas, or 
any other adjacent foreign Territory derived from its inex- 
pediency and impropriety, with reference to the stability and 
interest of the union, appears to me to be of force and 


16 The work referred to is State Papers and Publick Documents of the 
United States from the Accession of George Washington to the Presidency, 
exhibiting a complete view of our Foreign Relations since that time 
(Second Edition, Boston, 1817). Ten volumes. Printed and published 
by T. B. Wait and Sons. 

17 Debates in 1803, on the Louisiana Treaty (Philadelphia, 1804). 
Printed by T. and G. Palmer. 

18 Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States with a pre- 
liminary review of the constitutional history of the colonies and States, 
before the adoption of the Constitution (Boston and Cambridge, 1833), 
Ill, 156-161. 
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cogency. I cannot contemplate it without feeling, that it is 
full of dangers of all sorts, moral, political[?], and sec- 
tional [? ]. 

Dr. Channing may probably find a copy of my commentaries 
in Newport. If not, he certainly can in Boston. He may, if 
he wishes, have the perusal of my copy of the Debates on the 
Louisiana Treaty. 

On further reflection it has occurred to me that President 
Adams, who is now at Quincy, could in a moment point out 
the documents, which contain the declaration of our Govern- 
ment in relation to Cuba, and the interference of the European 
Powers in the contest of Spain and her colonies. You might 
write him a line, requesting the information, without suggest- 
ing why or wherefore you wanted it; —I dare say he would 
readily give it. 

Believe me truly and affectionately 


Your friend 
Joserx Srory 
The Reverend Dr. Tuckerman. 


J- Q. ADAMS TO JOSEPH TUCKERMAN 


Quincy 
31 Jury 1837. 
REVEREND JOsEPH TUCKERMAN, Boston 
Dear Sir, 

I believe that during my father’s administration there was 
no declaration by the Government of the United States relat- 
ing to the occupation of Cuba, by any European power other 
than Spain. 

On the 5th of October 1796 a War was declared by the 
King of Spain against Great Britain. This was continued 
during the whole of my father’s administration, and until the 
1st of October 1801, when it was terminated by Peace between 
the king of Great Britain, and Bonaparte then First Consul of 
the French Republic. Had Great Britain during that War 
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taken possession of the Island of Cuba, the United States could 
not have interfered to prevent it, without departing from their 
neutrality. No such declaration could therefore have taken 
place at that time. At a later period during the administration 
of Mr. Monroe, upon the invasion of Spain by the Duke 
d’Angouléme, there were informal communications between 
the Governments of the United States, of Great Britain, and of 
France by which a mutual understanding was had between the 
three powers, that neither of them should take possession of the 
Island of Cuba. There may be such an understanding now; but 
I do not suppose that there is. But if we take Texas, I suppose 
Great Britain will take Cuba. 

I am very respectfully, Dear Sir, your obed[ien]t ser[van]t 


J. Q. Apams. 


J- Q. ADAMS TO W. E. CHANNING 


Quincy 11. Aucustr 1837 


REVEREND WILLIAM E. Cuanninae, D.D. 
Newport, Ruope Is_anp. 

My pear Sir 

Your favour of the 5th instant enclosing a Letter from Mr 
A. W. Maclean” at Edinburgh is duly received, the writer is 
an entire stranger to me, and I fear understands the subject 
upon which he writes less than you. I have made out to de- 
cypher his Letter, and find in it a new project of banking, quite 
as rational as most of those with which under our national 
bankruptcy we are cheered and comforted in the daily News- 
papers and daily pamphlets, with which our public press is 
teeming. 

It is like all those other projects, a speculative expedient for 
introducing a paper currency without a basis of the precious 


18 Probably to be identified with the Alexander Walker MacLean who 
wrote Additional Considerations, addressed to all classes, on the necessity 
and equity of a national system of deposit-banking and paper currency 
(Edinburgh, 1835); and Observations on the fundamental principles of 
mometery [sic] circulation .. . (Sixth edition: Glasgow, 1860). 
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metals. This is the philosopher’s stone of the modern science 
of political economy. Credit must be founded upon Capital. 
Banking, as we practice it is a contrivance for substituting 
credit without capital. The end of all such experiments is 
bankruptcy; and then a new machinery, to go round the same 
circle. This is what our political Alchemists are now search- 
ing for, and Mr Maclean’s crucible is as effective as any other 
that I have seen. There is a moral and religious point of view 
from which the subject has not been duly considered, and which 
I should have been glad if it had attracted your particular at- 
tention. 

But you have other and more solemn duties to perform. 
After encountering the Giants of Slavery and Intemperance,” 
[I rejoice to learn that you have it in contemplation to give 
the public your ideas on the appearance in the political world 
of the new Republic of Texas. 

Mr. Tuckerman wrote to me as you had requested, and I 
answered his Letter, but he had mistaken the time when. the 
transactions to which you desired reference to be had, occurred, 
and supposed they had happened during the administration of 
my father. My answer therefore must have been unsatisfactory 
to the object of your enquiries. 

It was in September 1822 that the Events, to which I alluded 
in my Speech in the House of Representatives of the 25th of 
May 1836* took place. It was the time when the Spanish 
Government of the Cortes was overthrown by the French 
invasion under the Duke d’Angouléme.— Great Britain be- 
came alarmed lest under the shelter of that Revolution, the 
Island of Cuba should pass into the possession of France — 
The French Government fabricated or was imposed upon by 
a report that the British Cabinet had determined to send a 


20 See Works (Boston, 1849), 11, 301-341: “Essay on Temperance.” 


21 Journal of the House of Representatives of the United States begun 
and held at Washington, December 7, 1835, First Session, Twenty-fourth 
Congress (Washington, 1835), 872-879; Congressional Globe, First 
Session, Twenty-fourth Congress (Washington, 1837), 11, 498-499; 
Charles Francis Adams, Ed., Memoir of John Quincy Adams... (Phila- 
delphia, 1876), lx, 286-287. For Channing’s reference to the proceed- 
ings of 1822, see Works (Boston, 1849), I, 214. 
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squadron and take possession of the Island. The People of the 
Havanna, divided into parties between the Cortes and the 
king, were terrified by premonitory symptoms of negro insur- 
rection, and looking round for a protector. There was a party 
for resorting to Great Britain —a party for adhering to Spain, 
and a party for seeking admission to the North American 
Union, —the last of which was the strongest. A proposition 
was then made by a secret agent from them to Mr. Monroe 
to this effect — that they, by a popular movement, of the success 
of which they had no doubt, would declare the Island Inde- 
pendent of Spain, if the Government of the United States would 
promise them protection, and admit them into their Union 
under a State Constitution, on the model of those of our South- 
ern States, and with the understanding that as the population of 
the Island should increase, they should be at liberty to divide 
themselves into two States, and have that proportion of repre- 
sentation in the Congress of the United States. As the induce- 
ment to the American Government to pledge their protection, 
they were assured that the alternative would probably be the 
prevalence of the party in the Island for the colonial connection 
with Great Britain, and a resort to her for protection. While 
this proposition was under consideration of Mr. Monroe and his 
cabinet, the French Minister at Washington, by a verbal, irre- 
sponsible communication, not to the Secretary of State, the only 
medium of official intercourse between foreign ministers and 
the Government of the United States, but to Mr. Crawford, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, asseverated that the French 
Government had secret but positive information that the British 
Government had deliberately determined to take possession of 
Cuba. 

The answer of Mr. Monroe to the proposition from the 
Havanna was that the friendly relations existing between the 
United States and Spain did not permit them to promise counte- 
nance or protection to any insurrectional movement against her 
authority. Their advice to the People of Cuba was to adhere 
as long as possible to»their allegiance to Spain — That an at- 
tempt of either Great Britain or France to occupy the Island 
would present the proposal from the Havanna under a different 
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point of view, concerning which the President was not au- 
thorized to pledge prospectively the action of the United States, 
but that the people of the Havanna might be assured of the 
deep interest, which, under all the circumstances which might 
occur, the American Government would take in their welfare 
and their wishes. 

It was the opinion of at least one member of Mr. Monroe’s 
administration that the occupation of the Island of Cuba by 
Great Britain should be resisted even at the cost of a War. 
Their unanimous opinion was that a very explicit though con- 
fidential communication should be made to Mr. Canning that 
the United States could not see with indifference the occupa- 
tion of Cuba by any European power other than Spain — and 
that rumours had reached the American Government that such 
an intention was entertained by the British Cabinet, which 
made it necessary to ask an explanation of their views. 

Mr. Rush was instructed accordingly; Mr. Canning dis- 
avowed emphatically all intention on the part of Great Britain 
to take possession of the Island; but avowed her determination 
not to see with indifference its occupation, either by France or 
by the United States, and he told Mr. Rush of the Squadron 
despatched by Louis 18 to the West Indies, without notifying 
him of the expedition, and of the schooling he had ordered the 
British Ambassador at Paris to give the French Cabinet for 
that sin of omission. Mr. Canning then proposed that, by a 
mutual understanding between the British, French and Amer- 
ican Governments, without any formal Treaty or Convention, 
Cuba should be left in the quiet possession of Spain, without 
interference in the Government of the Island. This was pre- 
cisely the policy which Mr. Monroe believed to be best adapted 
to the interest and the duties of the United States, and he cheer- 
fully assented to it. There was no further communication be- 
tween him and the French Government on the subject. So 
far as France was concerned the arrangement was left to be 
concerted between her and Great Britain. The People of the 
Island of Cuba submitted to the Government of Ferdinand, 
restored by the Duke d’Angouléme, and received a Viceroy 
and Captain General in the person of General Vivés, who had 
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been Minister from Spain to the United States; one of the 
most upright and honorable men with whom it has ever been 
my fortune to hold political relations. He was precisely the 
man to tranquilize and conciliate the submission of the people 
of the Island to their old Government, and he so effectually 
accomplished that purpose that the Government of the United 
States heard nothing further of intended insurrection in Cuba, 
during the remainder of Mr. Monroe’s administration and 
the whole of mine. 

All those transactions were at the time profoundly secret. 
The first public allusion to them ever made was by me, in the 
Speech of the 25th of May, 1836, to the House of Representa- 
tives. The circumstances of the Times no longer required abso- 
lute secresy. France, Spain, Great Britain had all undergone 
political revolutions, and the abolition of Slavery in the British 
Colonies of this Hemisphere had added tenfold terrors to her 
occupation of Cuba, for the meditation of our Southern States- 
men. I partly raised the veil, therefore, from the negotiations 
of 1822, to stay the frantic hand of the Southern Slaveholder, 
rushing from the terror of an avenging conscience into the arms 
of sympathizing Slavery in Texas.]** But I told not half the 
story” for I knew not but that public notoriety, given to the 
secret mission from the Havanna in 1822 might even yet com- 
promise[?] the safety of some of the persons concerned in that 
movement at that place. For the same reason I now commit 
these particulars to your discretion, for such use as you may 
have occasion to make of them, with the precaution[?] to 


22 The material enclosed in brackets has been printed before: in the 
Providence Daily Journal for October 13, 1863; in the Loyal Publica- 
tion Society’s pamphlet, number 34, for October, 1863; in The Liberator 
for October 23, 1863; and in the New York Evening Post for September 
17, 1898. It is given in full here for the first time. 

23 The archives of the Adams family have been used to show John 
Quincy Adams’s guiding hand in the creation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
by Worthington C. Ford and Charles Francis Adams, John Quincy 
Adams. His connection with the Monroe Doctrine (1823) and Emanci- 
pation under martial law (1819-1842) (Cambridge, 1902). Also pub- 
lished in 2 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society (Boston, 1902), 
XV, 373-478. See Dexter Perkins, The Monroe Doctrine, 1823-1826 
(Cambridge, 1927). 
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avoid the stimulation of any researches for political speculators 
at the Havanna in 1822. 

I regret much that by your departure for Newport, before 
my return home last Spring, I was deprived of the pleasure of 
a personal interview with you, and hope it is only postponed. 
Your approbation is one of the most precious rewards of my 
trials, and one of the most powerful incentives to preseverance. 


“To Virtue only, and its friends, a friend, 
The world beside may censure or commend.” 


I am of course, your unalterable friend 


J. Q. Apams. 


WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT TO W. E. CHANNING 


NAHANT, SEPTEMBER 5TH, 1837 
Dear Sr: 

I have read with great interest and satisfaction your very 
able and eloquent letter to Mr. Clay of which you had the 
goodness to send me a copy. As one of the people, I pray you 
to accept my sincere thanks for this patriotic and well timed 
effort. Never, I believe, was a warning voice, that will be 
listened to, more needed than at this moment to rouse the 
people from their lethargy to a sense of their imminent danger. 
In my estimation no greater evils have menaced the country, 
since the establishment of its independence, than the annexation 
of Texas would bring with it. These you have placed in a 
clear and strong light before the eyes of the people, if they will 
but open them, and I hope your letter may excite them to it. 
The enlargement of our territory, for the criminal purpose of 
extending and indefinitely perpetuating slavery, while the older 
nations of Europe are endeavoring to suppress it, must dishonor 
and degrade our Young Republic, and I fear free institutions, 
in their estimation; and at the same time disturb the equi- 
librium of power adjusted, and contemplated for the future, 
by the framers of our constitution, and place the free States 
under the domination of a sub-confederacy of Slave States, 
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closely united by a strong common interest. Slave masters 
cannot be expected to prove a temperate majority. The effect, 
I fear, will be bitter collisions and finally separation, or if sub- 
mitted to, a debasement of character in the minority, the free 
States, which would be worse. So much do I dread the latter, 
that I am disposed to think a peaceable separation would be 
preferable to a continuance of the Union, under the prepon- 
derating power the annexation would give the slave States 
over the free, provided the latter could be brought to unite in 
another government. The unwarranted recognition of the in- 
dependence of a handful of greedy and lawless adventurers 
from the United States who had seized*™* on Texas, it is to be 
feared will prove the first step in the process. It is in itself 
but little better than making our government accessory after 
the fact, in legal phrase, to the robbery of a territory for half 
a dozen states. 

The great interest I feel in this subject must be my apology 
for troubling you with remarks, when I intended only to 
express my sense of the obligation the public are under to you, 
and my thanks for your kindness in sending me a copy of your 
letter. 

I pray it may gain the hearing and have the influence it 
merits, 

And am with great respect 

Your friend and ob[edient] serv[ant] 


Ww. Prescorr 
ReveREND Dr. CHANNING.” 


24 For other expressions of opinion by Prescott on the Texas problem, 
see Roger Wolcott, Ed., The Correspondence of William Hickling Pres- 
cott, 1833-1847 (Boston, 1925), 533, 547, ote, 549, 572, and 577. 

25 See also “Dr. Channing and the Creole Case,” by Granville Hicks, 
American Historical Review, vol. xxxvil, no. 3, April, 1932, pp. 516-525. 
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THE DIARY OF A PRIVATE ON THE FIRST 
EXPEDITION TO CROWN POINT 


EDITED BY EDNA V. MOFFETT 


N the Spring of 1755, a boy of twenty made his way from 
the town of Newbury, Massachusetts, to Boston, there to 

be mustered with the troops about to be sent to Albany for 
the English expedition against the French on Lake Champlain. 
Whether the lad was moved by patriotism or by love of ad- 
venture, by tales of French “encroachment” or by the promise 
of twenty-four shillings to every man who provided himself 
with proper arms on the first muster, and further allowances 
and wages after arrival at Albany, we can not say. All he 
tells us in his little leather-bound note-book is that “James Hill, 
and Jonathan Boardman, Samuel Car, William Lord (Dix- 
on?) enlisted on the expedition of Crown Point April the 
18 day, 1755, for the space of 8 months, and our muster was 
the 28 of May.” 

Following this, the note-book contains a diary, beginning 
May 23 and ending December 15, 1755, filling thirty-eight 
rather closely-written pages. The handwriting is good, and the 
spelling, punctuation, and use of capitals— though very bad — 
are no worse than those of other young provincials of the day.’ 
The narrative is a surprisingly laconic, cool, and almost color- 
less record of Hill’s eight months’ service as a private in this 
expedition under the redoubtable William Johnson. It is also 
surprisingly accurate. Now and then we come upon names of 
men who were later to be famous— Thomas Gage, Israel 
Putnam, or the great Ranger, Robert Rodgers, in whom Hill 
seems to take especial interest. 

The only important fighting described is the battle of Lake 
George, on September 8, in which Hill’s colonel, Ephraim 
Williams (the founder of Williams College) was killed, Gen- 
eral Johnson wounded, and the French commander, Baron 


1 In the text here furnished, the editor has inserted a few commas and 
periods, and has also broken the narrative into paragraphs. 
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Dieskau, captured. Only the first of these facts is mentioned 
in the diary, where the whole account of the engagement fills 
only about a dozen lines. Even more terse is the reference to 
the earthquake of November 18, “that shouk our campts, but 
not vary moch.” It is the prose, not the poetry of war, but it 
is the tale of a man who was there. 

After the diary, there are many jottings of later date, in- 
cluding records of Hill’s three marriages, of the births of his 
children, of the prices paid for lumber and labor in his business 
as a ship-builder, and just such a jumble of memoranda as the 
pocket note-books of most men would reveal. From official 
records we know that this James Hill played in his later years 
a not unimportant role in his adopted town and state, serving 
the one in almost every town office, and the other as Captain 
and Lieutenant-Colonel of New Hampshire troops during the 
Revolution, Brigadier-General of militia, and member of the 
Legislature. : 

A few entries in the book seem to have been made after 
Hill’s death, presumably by his youngest daughter, Olive, to 
whom he willed his personal belongings, and by whose great- 
great-grand-daughter, Mrs. Thomas Potter, Jr., the little vol- 
ume was recently presented to the library of Wellesley College. 
It was probably Olive who wrote in the book: “My Honered 
Father 6 oClock departed this life August 22th., 1811. Aged 
76 years and 22 days. Sick 10 months. Very much resind.” 


JAMES HILL— HIS BOOK 


James Hill and Johthan Boardman, Samuel Car, William 
Lord [dixon? ] inlesed on the exper of Crown Pint aprel the 
18 day, 1755, for the Space of 8 monts, and our moster was 
the 28 of may. 

[There follows a page and a half of diary, running from 
May 23 to June 5. After some dozen pages of disconnected 
jottings, the diary begins again, the first draft is re-written 
with more detail, and the account of the whole eight months 
of enlistment completed. } 

May the 23, 1755, we marched from Nubery to Wenom. 
The 24 we march to boston -We stad thir til the 29 we 
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march from boston to Cambridge and Lodg thir 5 mile from 
boston. and the 30 marched to Sutbry and Lodg 35 mile 
from boston, and the 31 day Cam to Susbrg* and Lodg thir 
50 mile from boston. June the 1 day, on Sunday, march 6 
mile and went to metin thir to John eatin minister, and after 
metin Came to Brookfield 10 mile to the hous of Thomas 
Bukmister and the 2 (day) march to the hose of Thomas 
Cuttons for 6 miles and went to breck and then past throug 
Woster brimfield and Palmer, znd then march 19 mile throu 
wods and Came to Springfield. 

To the Town of Springfeald and Soupt thir to the house of 
luke Scot one 100 mile from Boston. June the 3 Day We 
march throu westfeald* and over Conetticut revr and Came to 
the hous of Ezra Clap and lodg thir and Came to Westfeald 
a good Town. 


June the 4 Came to the Hose of Joseph Starr Dined thir 
and march over a mount 12 mile* a very bad mount and Lodg 


2 Southborough. These distances are not correct by modern roads, 
for Sudbury is not more than 20 miles from Boston, and Southborough 
about 28. The account given here is supplemented by a list made on a 
fly-leaf of his note-book, mentioning the towns through which he passed. 
The list reads: “Nubery, Rowley, Ipwich, Wannum, Begerly (Beverly), 
Salem, Lin, Chilse (Chelsea), Boston, Roxbry, Cambrag, Watertown, 
Walham (Waltham), Westown, Sutbrey, Merlbrgg (Marlborough), 
Weasbrg (Westborough), Susbary (Southborough), Woster, Leaster, 
Spencer, Brookfeld, Westown (probably West Brookfield), Brenfeld 
(Brimfield), Palmer, Springfeld, Westfeld, Glosco, Blanfield (Blan- 
ford), Number Won (Tyringham) Sharfeald (Sheffield), Canterhuk 
(Kinderhook), Albeny, the Flats, the Halfmone, Sallitoger (Saratoga), 
foart Edward, the Lake George, which is 80 miles from albenny.” 
On another leaf he gives, “the mils we march in a day,” ranging from 
only five (the first day) to thirty-four. Hill’s total from Boston to 
Albany is 203 miles, while the present route by motor roads is about ten 
miles more via Great Barrington and Kinderhook, and about twenty- 
five miles less than his if the shortest way be taken. 

3 Presumably West Springfield. 

* South of the road through the Berkshires now called “Jacob’s Lad- 
der.” Instead of taking the easier grade of today, the men seem to have 
marched as nearly due west as possible, since after climbing over the 
“very bad mount,” and going 20 miles through the woods to “Number 
One,” they came to Sheffield, six miles south of Great Barrington, on 
the road which now circles northward over the mountain. Even now 
the route is a steep one. 
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att the hose of Huzeston.® June the 5 march throu the woads 
20 mile and now maner of hose and came to the hose of John 
brewars at Number one® and Lodg thir and thundred and 
raned very moch. June the 6 We came to Shirfeald and 
dined thir With the doch, and then march til night and 
Lodged in a boarn. June the 7 march to Cantirhuk’ and 
dined thir 30 mile from Albeny, and then march 20 mile and 
Lodg thir, and June the 8, on Sonday, arived att albeny att 
12 of the Clok and went to our quatrs. June the 9 we fited 
our towls* and Went to work, and We Was 10 Days on our 
march from Boston to albeny. 

And June the 15, on Sonday, march after Ingans 8 miles 
out, but sea non, and June the 30, our Captain Came and the 
Company. And July the 3 was fast, and we work in the fore 
none. Thair was three of ous Drafed into Cor. Williams” is 
Ragment to Kork is Bots*® for him, John Wiatt, James Hill 
and Moses Nowel. And July the 5 We finished of one 
Hondred and 30 boats, and then we went 6 of ous to Corken. 
July the 13 Day on Sonday finished of one 100 bots. 

Augost the 4 Day we finished of 250 Bots and Got in 
order to march our Reagment, and the 6 Day we march about 
5 mile up the reaver and Campt thir, and the 7 Day we Came 


° A Scotch settlement, New Glasgow, later incorporated as Blandford, 
Massachusetts. E. Brewer, History of Tyringham, in D. D. Field, His- 
tory of Berks/ire County (Pittsfield, 1829), 11, 277. 

® “Number One” was the name of Tyringham until 1762. Vital Rec- 
ords of Tyringham (Boston, 1903). 

7 Sheffield, Massachusetts, and Kinderhook, New York. There were 
numerous Dutch settlements in this neighborhood—even in Massa- 
chusetts. 

§ “Fitted our tools.” See note 1o. 


® There were several colonels of this family in service during this war, 
but Colonel Israel Williams, and his nephew young Colonel William 
Williams, were not in this campaign. Hill’s colonel was Ephraim Wil- 
liams, who, while in camp at Albany, made his will, leaving the legacy 
to found a school at Williamstown, Massachusetts, out of which grew 
Williams College. 


10 “Caulk his boats.” 
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over great fals and wear very weat."* augost the 8 Day we 
went over the 2 fols and eat Som Diner thair and after Diner 
Came to the 3 fols and Campt thir, and the 9 Day we Came 
over the 4 and 5 fols and Came to Stil Water on Satterday 
and Campt thir. On Sonday the 10 Day we Rekorked 20 
Bots and att Twelve of the Clok We Came up 8 mile and 
Campt thir and that was 11 Day on Monday. The 12 Day, 
on Tuseday, we went over the 6 fols and Came to the 7 fals 
Whaier we Whaire obliged to Carrei them over and Came 
to the 8 fols Which is three mile and Campt thir. And augost 
the 13 Day went over the 8 fols and Ware obliged to onlod 
the bots and Drag them up With about thorty man to a bot and 
we Campt thir that Night.” 

And the 14 Day we Came up about 8 mile up the reaver, 
and sea 4 Ingons But Receved no Shot from them and Came 
to the Cairen Place’ and Campt thir, and the 15 Day we 


11 A few weeks later, Colonel Blanchard, of New Hampshire, who 
had then just arrived at Albany, reported to his government: “Had I 
been one month sooner, I must have been oblig’d to have built at least 
70 or 80 Battoes at £5 York money pr piece, the most stupid invention 
for ye use that ever was. There’s more than a hundred and fifty now 
scatter’d up and down the River, and the men that carried ym up 
almost worried to death, the chief of ye way swift water falls and 
Ripples, that they were oblig’d to wade and carry all day, are (i.¢., the 
boats) now thrown aside and with waggons carry all their provisions, 
some (of the boats) they will carry across to Sacramony (Lake George) 
but are worthless things.” No doubt Hill during his experiences of the 
next few days was quite ready to say “Amen” to this. Johnson, who 
knew the Mohawk River better than the upper Hudson, had written as 
early as May 5 that “a great number of Battoes will be wanting to 
transport the troops ... ; one of these vessels is allowed for every five 
men.” New Hampshire Provincial Papers, 1749-1763, 381; Johnson 
Papers, 1, 488. 

12 The strenuous nature of their work is shown not only by the de- 
scription, but by the short distances they covered in a day, five miles, or 
eight, and even less. 

18 This is the “Great Carrying Place,” where boats must be taken 
from the Hudson and carried the fourteen or fifteen miles to Lake 
George. Near the beginning of this “carry” was the house of John 
Lydius whom Shirley trusted, but Johnson suspected of trying to under- 
mine his influence with the Indians. This house was afterwards taken 
into the fort, the beginnings of which Hill goes on to describe. At first 
called Fort Lyman, in honor of Colonel Phineas Lyman, its name was 
soon changed to Fort Edward, by which name Hill later refers to it. 
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Came to our Ragment and it Raned very moch. and the 16 
Day the Post went to Boston, and the 17 Day on Sonday thir 
was a Ingon Came in and tole that thir was three hondred 
Ingons in ambush for ous about a mile of, and thir was three 
Hondred of ous went out after them But we found them not 
for thea fled. and the 18 Day on Monday we Went to Cutin 
timber for Boards, and the 19 Day on Tousday som of them 
went to Digin Tranches Round the foart. and the 20 Day 
on wanday Kiled a Bok, and the 21 on Thosday Went to 
foshen, and the 22 Day on fryday Went a hontain and Coat 
but Leatil. 

Aad the 23 on Satterday we went to Cutin of timber for the 
magerzean and the 24 day, on Sonday, Went to Huin Timber 
for the Rof of the Magerzean, and the 25 Day on Monday 
Went to Korken the magerzean. And the 26, on Tousday, 
Went to Huin Timber for the arch, and our Ginnaral™ and 2 
thosand more march of to the Lak Sokerremor, about 14 mile ° 
of, and they Spied a army of French and Ingons thet ware Com- 
ing down upon ous and our Hol Ragments Ware mostered 
that Night. And the 27 Day on Wanday thair was 2 Hondred 
Ingons Came to os, and we Honred them very moch, Receved 
them vary Kindly. 

And the 28 Day, on Thosday, moved our tents over to the 
foart’® and Piched theam thair, and 29 Day, on fryday, the 
Wagons Came Bak from the Genaral. And the 30 Day, on 
Sattaday, went a Hontin and Got som Pigans. And the 31 
Day on Sonday, att miten, thair was Nous Com in that thair 
was 20 Ingons Had Kiled som of the Gard that was out a 
gardin the Cattil, and we went out and Fiound one Kiled and 
calped,** and one more caired a way. 

And the 1 of September, on monday, Went to Korken the 
Rof of the magerzean, and thair was 30 of our New egland 


14 General William Johnson. 


15 Johnson’s instructions to Lyman had said, “That immediately upon 
the Marching of the first Division under my Command you order. . . 
that one compact Camp be formed of the whole.” Johnson Papers, 1, 
887. 


16 Calped and colpt were contemporary forms of scalped. 
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men dezarted, and ware taken again and caired to the Gen- 
eral. And the 2 Day, on Tousday, finished the magerzean 
and Got in order to march. And the 3 day, on wanday, 
marched 14 mile and came to the Lake Sokorremor, Whair our 
General and the artillere was thair before, and raned very 
moch, and we Lade Down on the Ground and Nothing over 
ous, so we Ware very weat. 

And the 4 Day, on Thosday, Piched our tants and begon 
on a stoar hous, and the 5 Day, on fryday, Laid out the foart*’ 
and Got in order to Work. And the 6 Day, on Saterday, Went 
to Huin timber for the Lak bots, that Ware Like Flabots** and 
about 40 fut Long and to ro With 20 oars, to Cairee the 
artillere. And the 7 Day, on Sonday, as We ware a Goin by 
the Lake, we Sea Bots and a franch flag as we Went to Work, 
and we works til a most Night, and thean wair Called to arms, 
for thea had Sean a army of franch and Ingons. And the 8 
Day, on monday, Cornal Williams, with 5 Hondread more, 
Som of every Ragment, Went after theam a bout three mile. 
And the franch and Ingons had Laid in ambush for ous, 18 
Hondread franch and 8 Hondread Ingons, and thay mad a 
shot on our front, and thay Kiled the Cornal and 139 more on 
the spot and on the Retreat. And we foat theam on the 
Retreat teal we Came to our Camps, and thean mad a front 
and foat them til foar of the Clok in the after non, and then 
thay went of.”* 


17 This was the fort at the north end of the long carry from the 
Hudson to Lake George, at the south end of the Lake, upon which John- 
son was preparing to embark. The fortifications were hastily construct- 
ed under the direction of Johnson’s chief engineer, Captain Will Eyre, 
who later replaced this fort with a much stronger one, Fort William 
Henry, on which Hill also worked. See entries September 30, and after. 

18 Flat-boats, to carry the army up the lake. 


19 Instead of Hill’s calm “and then thay went of,” General Johnson, 
writing his official report next morning, tells of the hot fire from Eyre’s 
artillery, of the gallantry under it shown by the French, and of their 
final retreat. “This was about four o’clock, when our men and Indians 
jumped over the breastwork, pursued the enemy, slaughtered numbers, 
and took several prisoners, amongst whom was the Baron de Dieskau, 
the French general of all the regular forces lately arrived from Europe.” 
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And the 9 Day, on Tousday, our Peapil and the Mohaks 
Went out to Plonder and Got a Great Deal,” but the mohaks 
Got most of it. And the 10 Day, on Wanday, went out to 
Beary the Dead, and found a nomber of Ingons that theay 
had Beared in a Swamp, and theay Colped theam and broat 
in a Great Deal of Bread and meat. And the 11 Day, on 
Thosday, the mohoks Went on hom, and Som Peapiel Came 
to ous from albeny that thoat we ware takin. 

And the 12 Day, on fryday, Went to bildin a Poder Hose, 
and the 13 Day, Saterday, Went to bilden the bots again. And 
the 14 Day, on Sonday, Work in the fore none and in the 
after none it raned and mr. emerson” Prach a Sermon and 
we Heared him. And the 15 Day, on monday, Kept to Work 
on the Bots, and our Scout Came in and Descovered a Great 
army of franch and Ingons. And the 16 Day, on Tousday, 
the Scout Com in a gain and Said that thay Ware a Coming 


The private and the general mutually supplement or correct each other, 
but agree remarkably, even in details. Johnson sums up the day’s losses 
as “about 130 killed, 60 wounded, and several missing.” 

A pleasant aftermath of the battle is found in the exchange of cour- 
tesies between Johnson and Dieskau. Recognizing his enemy’s wounds 
as the more savage, Johnson refused to allow the surgeon to attend his 
own until Dieskau had been treated, and protected him from the Indians 
who thirsted to “kill, scalp, burn, and even eat” him in revenge for the 
death of Hendrick, the old Mohawk chief. Later, Johnson sent him 
under carefully chosen escort and attended by Dieskau’s own aide-de- 
camp and another Frenchman, to Albany and to New York, where let- 
ters sent in advance assured him courtesy and hospitality until almost 
eighteen months afterward, when he was sent to England, whence, by 
exchange of prisoners, he got back to France. In return, Dieskau re- 
counted Johnson’s chivalrous courtesy, making a good story of it when 
he met Diderot in Paris five years after the battle. Diderot, writing to 
Mlle. Volland, retold the tale with a lively relish which changed it 
from history into literature, and with an ignorance of America which 
laid the scene “aux environs de Québec ou Montréal.” 

20 Of plunder from Dieskau’s camp there was enough to quarrel over, 
and a Committee was appointed six weeks later “to take an account of all 
the Plunder taken in both Engagements on the 8 September.” Johnson 
Papers, 11, 195-196, 199. 

21 Presumably Mr. Daniel Emerson, Harvard A.B. 1739, and minister 
of Hollis, New Hampshire, chaplain in the New Hampshire regiment, “a 
right down hearty Christian minister, of savory conversation.” 
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upon ous. And the 17 Day, on Wanday, we Kept to work, 
and thay came Not; and the 18 Day, on Thosday we Kept to 
work and our Scouts Went out again and Came in again and 
said that the army Was in Camp. And the 19 Day, on fryday, 
8 Wagons Com and Caired of the Sick and Wonded and 
Drove up Som Live Stok for ous. And the 20 Day, on Sater- 
day, move our Tants, and Som Went to Bilding of a Stoar 
Hous, and some to work on the Bots, and att midnight thair 
was a fols Larom, and the hol army was Rased. And the 21 
Day, on Sonday, itt Raned all the Day, and Went to meton; 
and the 22 Day, on monday, Kept to Work on the Bots, and 
Som on the foart, and the 23 Day, on Tousday, Kept to Work 
also. 

And the 24 Day, on Wanday, Som Went to Coarkin, and 
Capt. Rogers* Com in from Crown Pint. And Had Bean 
out 6 Days and Decovered a army that Was att the Narws,” 
and a bout 6 Hondread that Was att Crown Pint and a veasill 
that Sailed for Morreaill** that Was a Broagentene.. And 
the 25 Day, on Thosday, itt Raned and Cleared of very Cold 
and froas att Night, and the 26 Day, on fryday, mad ous a 
New Campt, so that we mit Lei Warm. 

And the 27 Day, on Saterday, Went to Work in the fore 
Nown, and in the after Nown Was not well. And the 28 
Day, on Sonday, Work was forbidin, and we Went to miten 
all Day. And the 29 Day, on monday, the Hamshearman 
Tuk a franch Ingon that Was a bout three miles of, that 


22 This is the famous Captain Rodgers, whose spectacular exploits were 
now beginning. “Rodgers Rangers” were drawn chiefly from the New 
Hampshire men, with whom Hill seems to have been much associated, 
though he was serving in a Massachusetts regiment. Equally at home 
on land or water, in birch canoes or with moccasins, snow-shoes or 
skates, in almost every important engagement in this vicinity throughout 
the war, Rodgers and his men played their part. Young Lord Howe 
learned from him the methods of forest warfare, the art of traveling 
with light luggage or none, and the advantages of camaraderie between 
officers and men. John Stark and Israel Putnam were in Rodgers’ 
Rangers. 


23 The “Narrows” of Lake George, just above the mouth of North- 
west Bay. 


24 Montreal. 
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Was Wonded, and 2 more that Was a tanding of him. And 
thay ran and Got Klear, and this fealor Had bean there ever 
Since the fite.** And the 30 Day, on tousday, Capt Rogers 
Come in from the Narwors, and Decovered a foart that thay 
Had Bult att the Carinplace,** Which was a bout 20 mile of 
and a Grat army that was att Narws entranched against ous. 
And he Spaied 10 man in a Batto, 9 Ingons and one franch- 
man, and he and fore more that ware With him mad a Shoat 
upon tham and Kiled fore or five of them, and then mad the 
Best of his Way Hom.” And we went to Work on a nother 
foart and Left of Bilding the Bots in order to Bould a foart 
that Wod be Cannan Proof, and to tair the tother down, for 
itt Was not fit for Nothing bout for Small arms. 

October the 1 Day, on Wanday, Som of our Peapil Broat 
in a franch Prisonner, and a Grat nomber to Work on the 
foart, and the 2 Day, on thosday, 25 -of ous went to Bildin of 
a magerzean in order to be Bomprof. And the 3 Day on fry- 
day, Kept to Work With all Hast, and the 4 Day, on Sater- 
day, we Kept to Work also, and I Had a tooth Hoaled and 
(it) caired away Part of the Garbon With itt. And the 5 
Day, on Sonday, thair Was 25 Wagons Came, and Capt Gage** 
Came up to Gard tham. And the 6 Day, on monday, thay 
Went back a Gain, and Caired away the Sik With them. And 
the 7 Day, on tousday, Capt Rogers and Capt Fry with 70 
man Went up to the Narws. Thay went of Gust att Dark in 
8 Battoes, and Rogers in a Barch Cunnu. And the 8 Day, on 


25 The battle of Lake George, or “bloody morning scout” of Sep- 
tember 8th. 

26 The land carry from the Narrows of Lake George to Lake Cham- 
plain, or Wood Creek. 


27 “Came in view of an Encampment . . . at the Carrying place of 
about one thousand French and Indians,” writes Rodgers, and “went 
about one Mile and a half further and discovered their Grand Encamp- 
ment ... French and Indians we Judged likely to be about three thou- 
sand. Their Situation Commands the passage at the Carrying Place.” 
The other details are also corroborated by Rodgers’ report, which is 
printed in Documentary History of New York, 1v, 259-260. 


28 Thomas Gage, later Commander-in-Chief, then attached to Colonel 
Willard’s regiment. 
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Wanday, Capt Garash and Capt Pearson Came in With thair 
Compannys, and itt Raned very moch, and we Receved Leators 
from Hom. 

And the 9 Day, on thosday, Som more Compannys Com in, 
and thay went to bilding thair Campts, and the 10 Day, on 
fryday morning, a very Hard frost. And the 11 Day, on 
Saterday, Capt Rogers Came in al! well, and Had no Battil 
With tham, But decovard a nomber of tham. And the 12 
Day, on Sonday, itt raned and itt Snow a Leatil, and was very 
Cold. And 13 Day, on monday, in the fore nown, thair was a 
fols Larom mad, and the Hole army was mostered by reason of 
Som mohaks fairin on the Lake. And itt raned all that night, 
and gost as it was dark our Scout went out, and one of tham 
Wondered from the rast and the Ingons Kiled him and Scolp 
him and Went of. And the 14 Day, on tousday, itt raned also, 
and Som wagons went Hom, and the Gard that was before 
tham tuk five franchman that was Lain in wat in the Path, and 
caired tham to foart edward 

And the 15 Day, on Wanday, itt raned also, and the 16 
Day, on thosday, Som of our rear foses went to work With 
ous. And the 17 Day, on fryday, itt raned in the after noun. 
And the 18 Day, on Saterday, itt was very squally, and thair 
was Cor. Plasterd* and Cor. Fry and mager Kingbary and 
Som other offesars that belong to the Ragment Came up to 
ous. And the 19 Day, on Sonday morning, a very Hard 
frost, and we went to miten that Day, and Som Wagons went 
Hom. And the 20, on monday, thair was Som Wagons Com 
up. And the 21 Day, on tousday, Prety pleasant, and att 8 
of the Clok att Night Capt Rogers Came in with a franchman 
Colpt, that he tuk Within Sixty Rod of the foart, and Decov- 
ered the army that Lie att tianderodey, which He thoat to be 
about 5 or 6 thousan.*” And the 22 Day, on Wanday, Lieu- 


2® Colonel Ichabod Plaisted, of Salem. 
3° Says Rodgers, “Found a Good place To ambush within Sixty Rods 
of the (French) fort . . . at length a frenchMan Came out of the Fort 
Towards us without hos Gun and Came within fifteen Rods of where we 
lay . . . he Refused to Take Quarter So we killed him and Took of his 
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tenant Combes Cut Him Self and Som more mohaks Came in 
to ous. And the 23 Day, on thosday, Abraham Sapird Came 
in, that Had been Lost from our Scout 48 Houars, and no 
maner of vitals. And the 24 Day, on fryday, a vary Pleas- 
ant Day, and our Scout Went out and the Genaral Gave ous 
2 barels of rum to drean in the foart, and we dreank itt that 
Night.” 

And the 25 Day, on Saterday morning, about three Inches 
of Sno, and Kept Snoing til twelve of the Clok, and than we 
went to work. And the 26 Day, on Sonday, a fair Pleasant 
Day, and we work very moch, and the 27 Day, on monday, 
fine Dry Weather, and We Got our Barak up fit for the Rof. 
And the 28 Day, on tousday, itt raned a Leatil in the morning, 
but we went to work, and the 29 Day, on Wansday, Pleasant 
Weather, but Praty Cold, and we rased the rof of the Barrek, 
and Capt Rogers Went to tianderroger.** 

And the 30 Day, on thosday, the Wind att Norrthe East 
and bad Cold all the Day, and the 31 Day, on fryday, preaty 
Pleasant Day as we Can Expect for the Season, and tother 
Barrak was Rased. 

And the 1 Day of November, on Saterday, Som of our Rag- 
ment Went Hom, and we tred but thay wold not Leat ous 


Scalp in plain Sight of the fort.” Both English and French imitated 
this Indian custom. The two other officers were Jonathan Butterfield 
and Israel Putnam, who also signed Rodgers’ report to Johnson. They 
declared they saw large encampments at Ticonderoga, and heard “a 
Vast Number of Smal arms fired,” from which they judged there were 
some 2,000 men at the place. Documentary History of New York, iv, 
269. 

51 In September, Colonel Cockcroft had written Johnson, “I expect 
we shall have a Mutiny as soon as Our Soldiers here that the are allowed 
half a pint of rum pr. day by ye Province. I have Issued no more all 
along than a Gil.” And Johnson had replied, “When the Men know 
they are allowed half a Pint of Rum a day and will not be easy without 
it, you must ’een let them have it.” 

32 See below, Nov. 2, Hill’s brief but surprisingly accurate account of 
this most daring of Rodgers’ scouting expeditions to Ticonderoga. The 
story has been printed at greater length in the Documentary History of 
New York, 1V, 272-273. 
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Go.” And the 2 Day, on Sonday, fin Pleasant Weather, and 
thay sant Capt Rogers 80 more man,™* but he was discovered 
and was oblaged to fit His Way thru and Com Hom, and the 
Hol with hin. Theay fit tham with thair Walpeases and 
“iin Blonder Boses, (and) thay very narerly escaped (with) 
thair Lives. Thay Wonded one of our men and it is thought 
that thay Kiled Six or Eight of tham, So thay a rived, all of 
tham Save that one, Saft to the army, and the Wounded man 
with tham. 

On the 3 Day, on monday morning, itt was dark Weather 
but Warm, and the work Went on Breask that Day. And the 
4 Day, on tousday, Dark Weather also, but Warm, and thair 
Was a man Kiled att foart Edward the day before And Som 
Wagons Come up for Lynon, and Broat the Paket that Came 
from Boston, and the oudors Was to Leat non go hom til 
forder audors. And the 5 Day, on Wansday, Pleasant Weather, 
and We went to Huin timber for the Platforms, and Capt 
Rogers Went up the Lake again. And we ware put to some- 
thing of a matter by reason of the Santerries firen in the Night, 
for the Ingons ware very thick about ous. And Som of our 
Company Went Hom. 

And the 6 Day, on thosday, Warm, and 2 Wagons Came in 
and broat in Som Bread and rum. And the 7 Day, on fryday, 
Dark and Somthing Weat, But Went to Work, and itt raned, 


33 The governments of New Hampshire, New York, and Connecticut, 
had suggested that because of expense, their men should be sent home, 
the campaign being over. Massachusetts, however, urged by Governor 
Shirley, decided that the preparations against the French should go on 
“with Resolution and Dispatch,” the men being held for the full term 
of enlistment. 


*4 Rodgers, having discovered a small party of the enemy encamped 
on the west bank of Lake George where they would be able to fall upon 
his rear if he proceeded further up the Lake to reconnoitre, sent back to 
inform Johnson, who thereupon sent Captain Roger Billing with rein- 
forcements, but before they reached Rodgers, the skirmish had begun, the 
French trying to catch Rodgers’ party between two fires, one from boats 
on the lake, and another from land. Rodgers outwitted them by attack- 
ing the lake party (who fought with wall pieces and blunderbusses) 
before the land party was in position, pursuing the boats till they took 
the shore, “and Gave us a Clear Passage Homewards.” 
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and we Laft of Work att non, And it raned til almost night. 
And the 8 Day, on Saterday, very Klear Weather, and our 
Insin and Som more of our Company Went hom, and we went 
to fittin timber for the Platforms. And the 9 Day, on Sonday 
mornig, very Cold but Pleasant in the midel of Day, and our 
Newenland men went to Cutin timber over the Lake to finish 
the fort, and 25 Wagons Came in and broat Som pervision.*® 
And the 10 Day, on monday morning, misty and weat, and 
Som wagons went Hom and Som of our peapil with theam. 
And itt raned all Night,** and the 11 Day, on tousday,”” itt 
raned in the morning, but we went to Work Laying the Plat- 
forms. And att ten of the Clok att Night, 2 of our Ingons 
Came in that Had bean out for a fortannat, and Capt Rogers. 
And thay discovered a Great army of franch and Ingons att 
the South Bay Which we thought ware a Coming on ous att 
the Lake or at fort Edward, and that shortly. And than our 
Hol army was mostered that Night. 


8° Both at Fort Edward and here at Fort William Henry, at the 
southern end of Lake George, one of the greatest difficulties was to get 
wagons and drivers to bring up supplies from Albany, where by great 
efforts they were being collected. Besides supplies sent by the different 
colonial governments, there were local collections made by patriotic in- 
dividuals to supply the deficiency, as for example that of the ministers 
of Southold, Long Island, of “near three hundred fat sheep with some 
cheeses and some proper Necessaries of Cloathing.” But the problem 
still remained of getting wagons and finding men willing to drive them 
over the rough road recently cut through the forest, with the enemy 
hovering near under cover of the woods. 

86 As usual with Hill, one must read between the lines for any personal 
reaction, either in his wistful references to men going home, or in his 
frequent note that it “raned,” or “snoed,” or was very “weat.” As we 
have seen, he only said “itt raned all Night” and next day “itt raned 
also,” when it was bad enough to be considered by a Council of War, 
and to stop the movement of troops and provisions. 

87 On this same day, in London, Sir Thomas Robinson (later Lord 
Grantham) was writing to inform Johnson that the latter had been 
made a baronet — not because of his services in America, but for “con- 
tributing to the development of Ireland.” (Public Record Office, Patent 
Roll 3649. Printed in Johnson Papers, 1, 343-350). “Development” 
meant putting down Irish insurrections by English troops, for whose 
maintenance baronetcies were practically sold to “contributors to the 
development of Ireland.” 
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And the 12 Day, on Wansday, our Genarel Sant a way 
three Posts to Albeny, warning foart Edward to keap a Good 
Loke out, and the Hol Rear foses to Com up as Quick as pos- 
able. And than as many as Cod Work went and Som to Cork- 
ing and att won thing and Some att a nother. And we Got 
in 4 of the Largest Gons and most of the Powder and Shot, 
and the Large morterpeace and 2 more morterpeace. And the 
13, on thousday, Kept to Work with all Spead, and we Got 
up the flag Staf and att Night the Scout Came in and Said that 
the army Was Within 10 mile of ous, and the hol of our army 
was mostered att 4 of the Clock in the morning. And to Work 
we Went, and Got in the Stoars in the foart, and the 14 Day, 
on fryday, Got in the Gons and all Hands to Work, Som a 
Huing timber for the Platforms. And we Came to Short 
Lowances tow Day before.” 

And the 15 Day, on Saterday, Went to Work att the Plat- 
forms, and Som to Bilding a baterry att the Souwest Cornner, 
and also tranching from it. And Capt Putnam Came in and 
discovered Nothing but a Larg Scout Which was a fortifiing 
abaft ous. And att Night the Post Came in, and a Nomber of 
Wagons ware on the Rode. And the 16 Day, on Sonday, 
mity Pleasant weather, but the alouanc very Short and we 
Worked. And the 17 Day, on monday, a nomber of ous 
Ca[r]pendors mad a Noais about the a Louance, and Re- 
covered itt Somthing Beater, and than went to work. And att 
Night 12 Wagons Came in and Broat in Bread and rum. And 
the 18 Day, on tousday, att three of the Clok in the morning, 
thair was a Earth Queak that Shouk our Campts, But not vary 


38 For weeks Johnson had been writing to the colonial governments, 
that even bread was short, only a five-day, or a three-day, or a two-day 
supply on hand or in sight. A Council of War on November 22nd gives 
as one reason for not obeying Shirley’s repeated desire for an attack, 
that a “Great part of the army (had been) brought to a Very Short 
allowance many days without meat, and when meat but one Biskit and 
sometimes two, and when no bread only a pint of Flour, Whereby it 
has been Extreamly Difficult for some Time Past to keep them, or a 
Greater part of them from Disbanding them Selves.” 
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moch.** And in the after non 8 Hondread man of our rear 
foses Came in, and 18 Wagons With theam. And the 19 
Day, on Wansday, 2 Hondread Hamshear man Came in, and 
the 20 Day, on thosday, the Hamshear man went out a Scout, 
and We Went up the Lake for Devarshon, for the Weather 
was Pleasant. And the 21 Day, on fryday, Dark Weather 
but Warm, and the 22 Day, on Saterday, dark Weather and 
Somthing Weat, and our Ragment was Kleared from duty 
and Sant to work, and att Night thair Came in 60 Pak Hosses 
and 150 Wagons, and raned very moch. And at Eight of the 
Clok at Night thair was a Earth Quak. 

And the 23 Day, on Sonday, a vary Cold Stoarm of rain, 
and itt Seaced rained and begon to Sno. And the 24 Day, 
on monday, Squailly and Cold, and three of our meas*® went 
Hom. And the Commishenners that Was Seant Came in,** 
and att Night Sout in** thik of Sno and Cold. And the 25, 
tousday, very Sharp Cold, and the Counsel Conkluded Hou 
shold Stay, and in the afternone Went to beating round for 
volintears, and a Great Nomber Listed. And the 26 Day, on 
Wansday, Pleasant Weather, and we got in audor to march 
Hom, and the 27 Day, on thosday, we Strok our tants and at 
12 of the Clok we march of with the Genaril and the Hol 
army but What Staid in the foart. And we Camp three miles 
from foart Edward, and the 28 Day, on fryday, came to Salli- 


8° This earthquake was one of the most severe ever experienced in 
north-eastern America. It was felt from Nova Scotia to the Great Lakes, 
and as far south as South Carolina. In New England it toppled chimneys 
and bent the vane of Faneuil Hall in Boston. Lieutenant-Governor 
Phipps ordered a fast to be kept in Massachusetts on December 24th, “It 
having pleased Almighty God, in a most awful and surprising manner 
to manifest His righteous anger against the provoking sins of men, by 
terrible and destructive earth-quakes and inundations in divers parts of 
Europe and by a late severe earth-quake on this continent.” The great 
earthquake at Lisbon had occurred on November first. 

*° Mess. Both illness and termination of enlistments were now deplet- 
ing the army. 

*1 This commission representing Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
York, met in Council to decide what garrisons should be left in the forts 
during the winter. 

42 Set in. 
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toger and Campt thair. And the 29 Day, on Saterday, Came 
20 mile and Campt thair att Sater . . . , and itt rained, and the 
30 Day, on Sonday, Came to albenny, and the 1 of December, 
on monday, Got three Days alouance and march for Hom, and 
Got to the Half Way hous and Campt thair. 

And the 2 Day, on tiousday, march to the feary and Sonk 
the boat Robare a ovin[? ], and Killed a torky . . . and went 
over the [bridge? ] and Killed a Heair, and Campt in the wods 
15 miles. And the 3 Day, on wansday, Came to Sheaffeald, 
20 miles, and the 4 Day, on thosday, Came to Nomber 1, to 
John Brewars, and thair was vitals anouf pervaided. And the 
5 day, on fryday, Came 20 miles throu Wods and Came to 
Sheaffeald,** and thean Went over a mountain 12 miles, and 
no vitels that day. And the 6 day, on Saterday, Came 5 miles 
and eat Som vitels, and Came to Springfeald,.and Ware Stopt 
att the feary by reason of the eace, and the 7 Day, on Sonday—** 

And the 12 day of December araved att Newbery, and the 
15 day Went to Work for master Shute. 


*3 A mistake, for Sheffield was the other side of Number One, as he 
says two lines above. Compare his route when going to Albany, as 
given above. 


*4 Probably the diary proper ended here, the final entry being added 
afterward. 
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Constantia; a Study of the Life and Works of Judith Sargent 
Murray, 1751-1820. By Vena Bernadette Field. (Orono, 
Maine: University of Maine Press. 1931. Pp. 118. $1.00.) 


The main significance of this monograph consists in the 
addition of another number to the series of studies of early 
American writers, which are being issued under the direction 
of Professor Milton Ellis. It is only by the devotion of many 
workers in this field, each contributing his share, that the 
ultimate result of a definitive history of American literature 
may be made possible. If this number has not the same im- 
portance as the monograph upon Sarah Wentworth Morton, 
which has gone far to relieve that otherwise blameless lady - 
from the responsibility of having written The Power of Sym- 
pathy, the fault does not lie with Miss Field. She had a less 
important figure with which to deal. Miss Field is under no 
illusions concerning the merit of Mrs. Murray’s literary prod- 
ucts. The essayist, dramatist and poet was well born, and played 
the part of a self-respecting woman throughout her two mar- 
riages, especially in her sustaining sympathy for the brilliant 
preacher, John Murray, who planted Universalism in New 
England. It is, indeed, not remarkable that her work is in- 
nocent of greatness. Considering the public estimate, at that 
time, of woman’s importance in the field of letters, the won- 
der is that she wrote as well as she did. 

Her essays, published first in the Massachusetts Magazine, 
are properly estimated by Miss Field as her most important 
contribution, and they deserved republication in book form, 
with additions, if only for the convenience of modern readers. 
Naturally they are sentimental and moral, but Mrs. Murray 
was ahead of her time in an insistence upon a wider opportunity 
for woman’s talents and a recognition of her right to create. 
The story of Margaretta, which runs through The Gleaner, 


619 
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is of interest, also, as one of those early indications of the 
emergence of fiction from the essay form in America. Miss 
Field stresses properly Mrs. Murray’s interest in the theatre, 
evidenced by her contribution of prologues and epilogues for 
the plays of Cumberland, Farquhar and Mrs. Cowley when 
they were produced at Gloucester in 1790, in advance of the 
repeal of the ordinance prohibiting “play-acting” in Massa- 
chusetts. This interest strengthens the ascription to her of the 
two plays, The Medium, produced at the Federal Street 
Theatre, Boston, March 2, 1795, and The Traveller Re- 
turned, played at the same theatre, March 9, 1796. Both 
were published anonymously in The Gleaner in 1798, the 
first under the title of Virtue Triumphant, and there was a 
discreet mystery thrown about their composition which led 
Seilhamer, in his History of the American Theatre, to ascribe 
The Medium to Royall Tyler. The Reverend John Murray 
even felt called upon to deny its authorship, for he had a hard 
enough struggle against Puritan orthodoxy as it was, without 
adding the guilt of play writing to his discredit. The plays 
are not important except historically, but they seem to have 
been the first results in domestic melodrama of the efforts of 
Powell at the Federal Street Theatre to encourage American 
playwrights, just as W. C. White’s Orlando was the first re- 
sult in tragedy. To me, the most interesting features of The 
Medium, though Miss Field does not mention them, were the 
references to France and England, and the good advice to 
preserve neutrality. 

The Traveller Returned has the Revolution as its back- 
ground, but the conflict plays no real part in the drama. Yet 
the strong defence of Washington in 1796 is to be placed to 
Mrs. Murray’s credit. 

Of Mrs. Murray’s verse the less said the better. Since she 
wrote under the name of Constantia, and since Mrs. Morton 
(and probably others) did the same, it is not always possible 
to identify her work. Miss Field sums up her achievement 
accurately as a pioneer in the field of woman’s literary en- 


deavor, especially in the drama. Here she is on safe ground, 
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for Charlotte Lennox, whose plays antedate hers, belongs to 
English literature despite her American birth. But when 
Miss Field says “of the more notable eighteenth-century 
American essays series, only Noah Webster’s “The Prompter’ 
and the ‘Robert Slender’ letters of Freneau antedate hers,” 
she seems to forget Franklin’s “ Letters of a Busybody” and 
his “Bagatelles,” to say nothing of Francis Hopkinson’s series 
of satires “for the young gentlemen of the University,” or 
his other familiar essays. 

Miss Field makes Judith Sargent Murray a reality, a vig- 
orous personality, not at all unfeminine, and representative 
of liberality in thought and speech. How important a figure 
she was may be gathered from the references to her which I 
have found in such novels as Julia; or, The Illuminated Baron 
(1800) and Dorval; or, the Speculator (1801). In the first 
of these romances, Mrs. Murray is introduced as a character, 
and is described as “a refined and elegant Moralist,” whose 
work will be read as widely as that of Addison, although “a 
little mean envy prevents its being admired according to its 
merits.” The author, Mrs. Sally Bayard Wood, evidently 
expected that her readers would know Mrs. Murray, and I 
imagine that they did! 


ArtHuR Hopson Quinn. 


A History of Early American Magazines, 1741-1789. By 
Lyon N. Richardson, Ph.D. (New York: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons. 1932. Pp. xi, 414. $5.00.) 


This work is a scholarly and elaborate study of the thirty- 
seven periodicals published in the American colonies. The 
list begins, of course, with Bradford’s American Magazine 
and Franklin’s General Magazine, and it ends with the 
Courier de Boston, founded a week before Washington’s first 
inauguration. Six magazines were begun in the first four 
months of 1789, and the necessity of following their careers 
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extends the chronological limits of the study somewhat beyond 
the date given in the title, especially in the case of the Massa- 
chusetts Magazine, which survived until 1796. 

Doctor Richardson has been indefatigable in his search for 
source materials. Occasionally he has been able to find files 
annotated by editors and contributors, and he has utilized va- 
rious manuscript collections to good advantage. One of the 
chief difficulties in the field of research which he has chosen 
is the ascription of authorship of the anonymous original con- 
tributions; and in this work he seems to have been especially 
successful, sometimes displaying a really brilliant type of 
scholarship. There is apparent also great industry in search- 
ing the literature of reminiscence and biography. 

The method of treatment includes bibliographical details 
of the file (as titles, periodicity, etc.), editorship (with bio- 
graphical notes), facts as to chief contributors, historical de- 
tails of founding and publishing, a survey of the important 
contents, examination of the illustration, if any, and comments 
and announcements as they appeared in contemporary news- 
papers. There is a bibliography at the close of the volume 
which describes the important files in existence in many of 
the larger libraries. An excellent index adds to the usefulness 
of the volume. A certain amount of generalization is given 
in the brief “Introduction” and in the prefatory matter to the 
various chapters. 

The highly detailed method of the work makes its appeal 
to the student rather than to the general reader. It would 
perhaps be possible to write an entertaining book on these mag- 
azines, somewhat in the spirit of Professor Tassin’s The Mag- 
azine in America; but Professor Richardson has chosen to 
give us the facts, coherently and in a well ordered system, but 
without regard to their value as amusement. As a result he 
has produced what must stand for many years as the definitive 
and authoritative work in the carefully limited field which 
he has mastered. 

Frank Lutuer Morr. 
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Sir Billy Howe. By Bellamy Partridge. (London, New York, 
Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company. 1932. Pp. xiii, 
301. $3.50.) 


The jacket of this readable volume informs the prospective 
reader that Mr. Partridge, in the brief period of five years, 
“wrote three novels, two biographies, and more than two 
million words of book reviewing for metropolitan publica- 
tions.” This is indeed an achievement. After reading his Sir 
Billy Howe one begins to understand how it was possible to 
produce so much in so short a time. 

The author had just one point to make: William Howe 
was a Whig, and being of that political persuasion he did not 
wish to crush the Americans by a decisive military blow, but 
preferred to bring them back into the imperial fold by gently 
making them see the futility of their rebellion. This theory 
may not be new, but it is at least plausible. The remainder © 
of the book appears to be largely persiflage, sprinkled with 
more or less harmless inaccuracy. An example of the author’s 
historical method may be found on p. 77, where he states: 
“But regardless of any authority whatever the story is so true 
to the Howe tradition that it is hard not to believe it. It is 
so exactly what he would have done.” 

Inaccuracy may be a minor fault, but it is worth guarding 
against — especially if one writes in a cock-sure manner. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Partridge, Boston “lies in the midst of the 
Bay of Massachusetts like an island”; Charles Francis Adams, 
who died in 1915, “has a rank of brigadier general in the 
United States army”; William Gordon published his History 
in New York in 1794 [the correct date is 1789]; and he 
honors Howe with the title Sir at least eighteen months before 
he was knighted by the King. 

Some idea of the author’s spirit and style may be obtained 
from the following excerpts: “The coonskin cap he [Franklin] 
wore to keep his old head warm was soon a familiar sight on 
the hatracks of all the first families’ (205); “He [John 
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Adams] regarded himself as a great thinker” (191); and 
the retreat from Long Island “preserved the noble name of 
Washington that it might in later years be honored by apply- 
ing it to cities and states as well as to insurance companies, 
fish-markets, and coffee” (57). 
We were not amused. 
Lawrence SHaw Mayo. 


Expression in America. By Ludwig Lewisohn. (New York 
and London: Harper & Brothers. 1932. Pp. xxxii, 624. 
$4.00.) 

To detach oneself from a galling yoke is of supreme importance if 


the light of a new ideal is already above the horizon. Otherwise the 
end is apt to be mere chaos (p. 210). 


The reviewer may as well confess to begin with that he is 
a pedagogue. More than that, he is a young pedagogue. This 
is not to become unnecessarily autobiographical, for Mr. 
Lewisohn takes many deep digs at the pedagogues. By 
themselves, these call for no particular notice. The peda- 
gogues, of course, have come in of late years for their share 
of abuse; some of it is undoubtedly deserved, but in any case 
their hides are thick. But Mr. Lewisohn assumes also that 
all the really live intelligent young men are by now arraigned 
against the academic. Unless, therefore, the reviewer is 
forced to make a difficult admission, he finds himself in the 
interesting position of being part both of the especially ad- 
dressed audience and of the point of attack. He strikes the 
personal note in this connection merely on the theory that 
his own small history may be typical and hence of more than 
personal significance. 

Time was when the reviewer read Mr. Lewisohn with 
avidity. Then he wildly cheered the onslaught upon his pro- 
fessors. And certainly this book shows that there must have 


been something worth the cheering. Here once again are 
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the same qualities which seemed so inspiriting, the same ut- 
terances which seemed to proceed from an utterly new and 
authentic voice, the same hearty attacks upon the dead past, 
upon the genteel and the respectable, upon all the things 
which the War had just taught us were hollow and un- 
profitable. There is the same ringing sincerity, the same 
vigor, the same flashes of good common-sense which make 
Mr. Lewisohn capable of writing occasional passages of un- 
doubted worth. His is a fine gesture when he sweeps aside 
the subtilized conflicts which sophisticated critics have read 
into Mark Twain, and when he boldly defends the healthy 
instinct which has lead the American people to love him and 
to pay no attention to Whitman. But why should the erst- 
while enthusiast, however conscious of these virtues, find such 
passages only occasional, why should he find himself looking, 
sage and reminiscent, out of the window, thinking half-aloud, . 
“How much a part of Only Yesterday does all this now seem?” 
The answer to this question might add a commentary, in a 
minor key undoubtedly but still of some significance, to the 
already large discussion aroused by Mr. Lewisohn’s book. 
Truth to tell, I have put what seems to me the answer in 
Mr. Lewisohn’s own words at the head of the review. The 
book is a paean to becoming detached from what we all de- 
cided about fifteen years ago had been America’s yoke. Mr. 
Lewisohn now finds that the revolt of our generation was 
simply the latest instafice, though on a much grander scale, 
of what in fact had been the leitmotif of American literature 
all along—the revolt from Puritanism. Puritanism, you 
must understand, represents ambivalence, the separation of 
life and expression, the view of the physical and the natural 
as sinful. Our true literature has been a succession of revolts; 
the Whigs of the Revolution were really attacking the doc- 
trine of Puritanism; “the Transcendentalists of New England 
fought it; Whitman fought it and Mark Twain writhed 
under it,” until there appeared our modern literature which, 
in toto, “is a single act of rebellion against it and its conse- 
quences.” Unfortunately the thing is not dead yet; “its gaunt 
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wall still looms over us, cracked but not crumbling.” And 
so we must go on, revolting and revolting, and when the wall 
is all down, the stones scattered and the soil of Puritanism 
sown with the salt of psychoanalysis, then will be “the time 
for severe and serene masterpieces.” Meantime, “the revo- 
lutions are far from won.” 

At this point the rules of the game become clear to even 
the most casual player. Since our revolt is the best yet, but 
is still imperfect, the other revolts were more imperfect. 
Their permanent value is the extent to which they defied the 
bogey-man. This specific meaning Mr. Lewisohn attaches to 
the now much worked phrase, “usable past.” That which 
will prefigure to us our own revolt is usable; that which 
represents blindness or hesitancy or capitulation, we will peel 
off like the skin of a banana and throw on the ash heap. 
Only half of a book on expression in America will be needed 
to dispose of the period before 1900; with the utmost ease 
we can salvage nineteenth-century grain from nineteenth- 
century chaff. All that which offered “reality, poignancy, 
freedom of mind” is now caught up in the modern revolt, 
which goes sweeping “like a cleansing wind through the 
wilted and withered forest of the genteel tradition.” And 
if you ask what is meant by reality, poignancy, etc., the an- 
swer also is easy: that which is acceptable to Freud. Emerson 
and Thoreau were under-sexed, they were “valetudinarians,” 
and they turned to metaphysics because they did not have the 
courage to face the Puritan taboos. Melville was a neurotic, 
a bundle of complexes. But from Emerson and Thoreau we 
can extract their central and tonic doctrine of independence, 
as long as we will test it “quite apart” from the men them- 
selves. Poor Melville, however, was never even partially 
integrated, and the moderns have made something of an error 
when they fastened the banner of the usable past to his mast. 

Thus the machinery of re-appraisal operates, and the galling 
yoke of Puritanism is pried a notch looser by an adroit use of 
the past. But what about the new light above the horizon? 
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What does Mr. Lewisohn offer us in place of the about-to-be 
detached yoke, in the name of what doctrine or creed are we 
to write these “severe and serene” masterpieces? Well, if 
Mr. Lewisohn does not tell us, it is not because he lacks ad- 
jectives. For he begins his book by lecturing us on the dif- 
ferences between, on the one hand, real poets and, on the 
other, bards, who utter mere tribal commonplace, and artif- 
icers, who manufacture stuff for circulation and profit. Poets 
are men like Euripides and Plato, Catullus and Lucretius, 
“and then no one until the early humanists.” They are men 
who turn their eyes “from a rule and a ritual” to their own 
hearts. Now-a-days we can have more real poets than in 
any other age, because in modern society can flourish “in- 
tellectual liberty and flexibility,” “direct and fresh human 
experience,” “freedom of movement” —the earmarks of the 
poet as opposed to the artificer. “And many an intense small 
novelist today has more to say concerning man and nature 
and human life than Gottfried von Strassburg or even the 
great Dante.” The new ideal, then, born into the world 
through the labor pains of the revolt against Puritanism, with 
the midwifery of Freud, turns out to be an “intense” novelist. 
Or at least a novelist who can be described by synonyms for 
the word. Emerson characterized his dead brother as “pure”; 
not, alas! as “intense or brave or holy or fruitful or creative 
or enriching or wise or compassionate.” These all seem to be 
words to denominate the ideal, to signify what the revolt 
against Puritanism will ultimately bring forth. Emerson 
might have used one or all of them, supposedly, had he ever 
had any commerce “with deep, primordial, tragic human 
things,” had he ever any contacts with the problems and con- 
flicts “which spring from human passion, relations, longings, 
triumphs, despairs.” Holmes made the mistake of thinking 
he could “set fire to the city of time with a rocket”; that en- 
viable conflagration necessitates “the flame of the much- 
enduring soul.” Franklin’s peccadilloes would have been ad- 
mirable had they been “impassioned or beautiful,” but since 
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they were merely an instance of “laxness” — which “breaks 
no false principles and introduces no new note into the moral 
world” — they cannot be usable to the intense novelist. Our 
novelist, also, will be bound to be autobiographical, because 
when Puritanism is gone, out of his own experience, his “suf- 
fering,” his “vision,” he will rebuild the world; he will wring 
out its secret for the “salvation of his fellows.” For literature, 
in short, as Mr. Lewisohn tells us in italics, must now be- 
come scripture. Freed from the Puritan ambivalence, the 
poet will descend into the depths of his soul, “and so to the 
core of the world whence, if the world is organic or even 
continuous, all roads must be roads to God.” 

I do not believe for one moment that Mr. Lewisohn is in- 
sincere when he writes these and a hundred similar state- 
ments. But the fact remains, that when such grandiloquent 
phrases have been tumbling from his pen for these many years, 
they become to at least some readers just a bit stereotyped. 
The suspicion will not down that it is dreadfully easy to shout 
of poets who “stir or wound or awake.” Mr. Lewisohn has 
become what he himself calls one of “our middle-aged chiefs 
of the modern revolt in American letters,” and the younger 
generation may well be pardoned if they feel that when they 
have asked for bread they have been given verbiage. If Pur- 
itanism is indeed all that Mr. Lewisohn says it is, then the 
sooner it goes the better. But the problem of a new ideal 
remains. Goethe, it is said, fell in love in his old age, and 
Emerson commented on the episode by hoping that he too 
would never “lose the capacity of delicate and noble senti- 
ments.” I hope that by now we can all smile over this. But 
Mr. Lewisohn must add, “What a description of that high 
impassioned effort of nature to transcend itself and actually 
once more lighting the creative torch on the brink of mor- 
tality.” I hope there are some of us still smiling. For what, 
in the final analysis, is there to choose between the diffidence 
of Victorian misconception and the blatancy of Freudian 
solemnity? 
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Such are the reflections that light the way of the young 
pedagogue from the camp of the modern rebellion to the 
dubious citadel of the academic. If the individual student 
agrees with Mr. Lewisohn that the metaphysics of Emerson 
are superfluous to his private enjoyment of the author, I trust 
he will be able to discard them as quickly as Mr. Lewisohn 
has done, and that I as his teacher will be able to help him. 
But I hope, before he does so, he shall have learned that there 
is such a thing as historical perspective. The metaphysics, 
however absurd, were a scaffold for the structure once, and 
the structure would never have been built without them. It 
may be that in turning to academic Geistesgeschichte (which 
Mr. Lewisohn himself admits is one legitimate critical meth- 
od) the student will find no more signs of the new ideal than 
he seems to find among the shibboleths of Freudianism; but 
he will have the experience of trying to hit a mark with 
approximate historical accuracy. Since the moral of Mr. 
Lewisohn’s book appears to be that he may pick and choose 
to suit himself, the student ought to feel he can do that much 
for himself, and the teacher may still feel that his duty con- 
sists in spreading out enough to make the choosing interesting. 
And if both student and teacher decline to talk vociferously 
of intensity, if they feel they need not await a clinical de- 
cision to determine what of the past can be useful to them, 
they may indeed lose some of the fun that comes with par- 
ticipating in a charge, but they will not have the haunting 
feeling that when the onslaught was ordered someone in com- 
mand may just possibly have blundered. Before they exalt 
the “intense novelist” of today, they may still be permitted 
to see whether if by learning something of “background” and 
“sources,” and the whole paraphernalia of annotation, they 
might still find the great Dante, out of his ancient and alien 
age, saying something concerning “man and nature and hu- 
man life.” If this be pedantry, I hope the most will be 
made of it. 

Perry MILLER. 
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Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade to 
America. Edited by Elizabeth Donnan. (The Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. 1931. Pp. lxii, 731. $6.00.) 


This is the second of the three volumes of the documentary 
history of the slave trade which Professor Elizabeth Donnan 
is bringing out under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. The first, already reviewed in these pages, 
had to do with the subject prior to the close of the seventeenth 
century. The present work treats the slave trade of the eight- 
eenth century; and presumably the third will offer similar 
materials for the lively and illicit activity of the nineteenth 
century. When the work is finished scholars will be able for 
the first time to deal intelligently with the whole great sub- 
ject; and it may be added that Mrs. Helen H. Catterall’s 
Judicial Cases concerning American Slavery, already pub- 
lished, and Ulrich B. Phillips’ Documentary History of Amer- 
ican Society: Plantation and Frontier fairly complete the cycle. 
It ought to be said that for the publication of the larger part 
of this material we have to thank the persistent energy of 
J. F. Jameson and the foresighted liberality of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. 

In this volume, as in the former, Miss Donnan has pre- 
sented a most thoughtful and measured introduction which 
explains and emphasizes the documents which follow. And 
the documents themselves show once more the importance of 
the trade to English cities like Bristol, Liverpool and Birming- 
ham, as well as the international rivalries on the African coast 
that led to European wars. The manufacturers of Birming- 
ham complained as late as 1789: 

. the petitioners are fully persuaded, should the trade be abolished, 
[they] will be injured in their fortunes and property to a very alarming 
extent; and many thousands who depend on them for employment and 
eubeloenee [will] be brought to poverty and distress (p. 609). 

Nor were the planters of the West Indies less concerned 
about a trade which they considered vital to their prosperity. 
From the later decades of the seventeenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century Barbados or Jamaica was headquarters for 
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the very active traders who brought their cargoes from Africa 
and awaited in the island ports the Spanish or Portuguese pur- 
chasers to whom thousands of blacks were delivered yearly 
for the mines of Mexico and the west coast of South America. 
The meaning of this was the maintenance of slave camps, the 
activity of local slave merchants, and the collection of gold 
and silver so needful to British mercantilism. For a hundred 
years it seemed that the slave trade was indispensable to the 
prosperity of the sugar islands, even though the planters some- 
times trembled at the thought of black insurrection. 

The cruelty of the business is quite as evident in these docu- 
ments as it was in the earlier installment; but neither priest 
nor preacher, either in England or on the mainland, seems 
to have sensed the inhumanity of the traffic till late in the 
period. The subtle philosophy of the fathers of the church, 
when first confronted with the problem of slave stealing in the 
fifteenth century, seems to have satisfied most, if not all, pious — 
folk, that both the master and the slave profited and hence the 
over-ruling Deity could hardly be dissatisfied. One may get 
a glimpse of the care and precision of the trade in the seventeen- 
sixties from a report of an investigating committee of the Privy 
Council which included a deposition as to the work of William 
James, a captain of a Bristol slave ship: 

When they have been sufficiently prepared, the captain and doctor 
generally go together to examine them and to make their purchases 
[from the native slave catchers]. No sickly slave is ever purchased. 
. . . Forty or fifty of them are brought away at a time... . 
appear to be very dejected when brought on board. The men are put 
in irons, in which situation they remain during the whole of the middle 
passage, unless when they are sick; but not the boys and women (598). 

The mild but increasing opposition of Virginians and New 
Englanders to the slave trade during the second half of the 
period finds no space among the petitions and complaints here 
presented. These are probably reserved for the more active 
and exciting era that is to be treated in the last volume. It 
is almost superfluous to commend the editorial attention and 
care of Professor Donnan — so well illustrated in both volumes. 


WituuaM E. Dopp. 
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The Periodicals of American Transcendentalism. By Clarence 
L. F. Gohdes. (Durham, North Carolina: Duke University 
Press. 1931. Pp. vii, 264. $3.50.) 


This book is a typical doctor’s dissertation. It has most of 
the virtues that a doctor’s dissertation should have, and it has 
many of the defects that a doctor’s dissertation usually does 
have. Therefore any review of it as a book of general value 
will also involve a new discussion of the old problem of 
academic dissertations. 

First, the book succeeds in what it sets out to do. In the 
words of the author: “Above all, the attempt has been made 
by exploring a specialized field to provide material which will 
supplement the studies of others. .. .” It has provided an 
abundance of such material, and is of importance to the spe- 
cialist for that reason. 

Further, it has the virtues of accuracy, of distinctness, and 
of organization. There are no apparent errors of fact, there 
is no confusion of terminology, and the material is marshaled 
in good order under the titles of the various periodicals dis- 
cussed. It is an eminently usable book, and one which will 
take its place on the shelves of every completely-equipped re- 
search library. 

On the other hand, this book is never anything more than 
a doctoral dissertation, and it is sometimes something less. Its 
chief fault is that it is always external and mechanical in 
method. The author is most decidedly not in love with his 
subject, as he takes pains to make clear. In the Introduction 
he cites all the humorous and derogatory definitions of Tran- 
scendentalism that he can. No, perhaps not all, but a good 
number. The last sentences, both of his Introduction and of 
his concluding chapter, are wholly negative in tone. He is 
writing a history of the externals of the movement — not an 
interpretation of it. This, of course, is common to many doc- 
tor’s dissertations, where a subject is proposed for investiga- 
tion, and a student undertakes to investigate it; there being 
seldom any great attempt to fit the subject to the student. 
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But, it is asked, what harm does this do? The present book 
offers a clear answer to the question. This attitude has led 
Dr. Gohdes to consider Transcendentalism as if it were an 
externally organized and defined movement (although he care- 
fully states that actually it was not). Thus, when he lists the 
writers whom he considers to have been Transcendentalists, 
he excludes Thoreau completely, and includes “possibly, Mar- 
garet Fuller.” From his list of later and minor Transcenden- 
talists, he omits Sylvester Judd. Now these writers, although 
they were never formally enrolled in the Transcendental 
movement, expressed the very essence of Transcendentalism, 
for the very reason that they were militant individualists. 
Their exclusion from regular consideration (although they 
are discussed in passing) distinctly weakens the book. 

Similarly, the average reader will naturally be rather sur- 
prised to find that the famous Dial is scarcely discussed at 
all. It is described incidentally in the second part of the’ 
chapter dealing with The Western Messenger, and then seems 
only brought in to support the argument that it was of minor 
importance compared to The Western Messenger, which pre- 
ceded it, and which had given previous expression to most of 
the writers and to most of the types of writing included later 
in The Dial. Here a narrow historical scholarship destroys 
the perspective. It considers chronology as more important 
than literary influence. And the fault seems all the greater 
when it is realized that the author has omitted any extended 
discussion of The Dial, not because he considers it as actually 
of minor importance, but because its history has been fully 
described by other writers. He states this in an isolated foot- 
note, but argues in his text that The Dial has been immensely 
overrated, and allows the casual reader to suppose that he has 
omitted it purely for this reason. 

The book as a whole contains a quantity of material for 
the specialist, but presents a rather distorted picture of Tran- 
scendentalism for the average reader. 


Freperic I. CARPENTER. 
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Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. By Silas Bent. (New York: 
The Vanguard Press. 1932. Pp. xi, 386. $4.50.) 


This is a second-rate and unsatisfying book. To write an 
adequate biography of Holmes, the biographer should be 
equipped with constructive imagination, legal training, and 
style, none of which is displayed here. Those who, like the 
reviewer, honor and admire Justice Holmes above all other 
Americans since Lincoln, will be particularly pained by its 
defects. Even so, the life and views of its hero are so sig- 
nificant that the book is worth reading, and the quotations 
from the legal Opinions and other writings of Mr. Justice 
Holmes embellish the text with numerous fragments of pith 
and beauty. 

Few men in our history can have had a more colorful life 
than that of Justice Holmes during his Boston youth and his 
early manhood as a company officer in much of the hottest 
fighting of the Civil War. It should be possible to make of 
these years a story that would carry one along with the swift- 
ness, excitement and romance of a stream in Spring. With 
Mr. Bent one plods through them as if behind a plow horse 
on a dusty road in Arkansas. 

In outlining Justice Holmes’ life on the Bench, first on the 
highest Court of Massachusetts, and later as Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, Mr. Bent summarizes 
and quotes from a great many of the cases in which Mr. 
Justice Holmes wrote the majority or a dissenting opinion. 
There is an attempt to group these around general principles 
enunciated by Mr. Justice Holmes, but this effort at codrdina- 
tion is not successful. 

Furthermore, Mr. Bent is apparently not a lawyer, or, in 
any event, has not been trained to digest law cases. The fol- 
lowing is a not unfair illustration of the lack of clarity of 
his summaries of cases: — 

In describing the case of Baldwin v. Missouri, 281 U. S. 


586, in which Mr. Justice Holmes wrote a pungent dissent, 
Mr. Bent says: 
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Mr. Justice Holmes was considering a case in which the majority 

held that a State had no right to enforce its transfer or inheritance 
taxes on bonds and bank credits in that State, where they were not 
taxable when they were owned by a resident who had lived in another 
State. The enforcement of the inheritance and transfer tax was held 
to violate “due process.” 
It is, likewise, improbable that one grounded in constitutional 
law would make the mistake of stating that Mr. Justice Gray 
wrote the majority decision in the “far-reaching legal tender 
case of 1871”, instead of that of 1884 — Mr. Justice Gray not 
having taken his seat on the Supreme Bench until 1882. 

It is also unfortunate that this biography was written by a 
comparative stranger to Boston and its environs. Although 
Mr. Bent’s introduction to the book is inscribed “Barnstable, 
Mass.”, his knowledge of the Bay State must be limited, or 
he would hardly have asserted that: 

Not far from Beverly Farms, which is on the north shore of Cape 
Cod, is Chatham, where Mr. Justice Brandeis lives in summer, and sd 
the two were able to continue during their “vacation” the contact 
which they maintained in Washington. 

Another disappointing lack in the book is its failure to give 
more details of Mr. Justice Holmes’ private life, which one 
imagines must have been charming. Somewhere in these 
pages, we are told that the Justice eats toast and drinks coffee 
and orange juice for breakfast. But that much one might 
have guessed with his eyes closed. It would be more inter- 
esting to hear what (besides artichokes) he chose to eat, and 
sometimes drink, for dinner. I like to think that when the 
pall of Prohibition overspread Washington, the Justice had 
beneath his rooftree a few bottles of some vintage cool’d a 
long age in the deep-delved earth, and, imagining this, I should 
like to know whether it was port, Madeira, or perhaps an old 
Burgundy that was broached on gala nights. Some day, too, 
I want to learn when the Justice began to grow the swaggering 
mustachios that had not yet even commenced to sprout in the 
picture facing p. 74 and are in full bloom in that opposite 
p. 224. Most of all, I should like to know more about Mrs. 
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Holmes, whose wit and charm are traditional. Surely details 
like these could have been gleaned, without great effort, from 
the “numerous former secretaries of Mr. Justice Holmes,” to 
whom Mr. Bent expresses a blanket appreciation and who are 
said to bubble over with anecdotes of their patron and his bride. 
The book, of course, has its merits, some of which, at least, 
I have not overlooked. The photographs are excellent. If 
there is a more charming and deep-browed head than that of 
young Captain Holmes reproduced on p. 74 of the book, I 
have yet to see it. Chapter XIV on “Holmes and Roosevelt” 
is pithy and extremely interesting. Finally, Mr. Bent has 
quoted generously, informingly and delightfully from what 
Mr. Justice Holmes himself has written. But even here, I 
am chary of my praise, since it would be a feeble and myopic 
miner indeed who failed to extract rich ore from a lode so 
bountiful as that which Mr. Bent has chosen to exploit. 


BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG. 


The United States Since 1865. By Louis M. Hacker and 
Benjamin B. Kendrick. (New York: F. S. Crofts and 
Company. 1932. Pp. xx, 775. $5.00.) 


For those who think that the writing of recent and espe- 
cially contemporary history is fraught with insurmountable 
difficulties, this admirable textbook of American history will 
come as a startling revelation. Here, almost unique in the 
reviewer's knowledge, is “history” that becomes clearer and 
more positive in its interpretation the nearer it approaches the 
present. This apparently was the conscious purpose of the 
authors. We are warned in a foreword that the book is dom- 
inated by the theory that “history is chiefly useful to explain 
the present,” and that consequently “not only is as much space 
given to the thirty years of the twentieth century as the forty 
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which preceded it, but within these thirty the emphasis is upon 
the last fifteen, ending with incisive treatment of the unfin- 
ished business of this very year” (pp. v, vi). That much of 
this history will be rewritten as the perspective lengthens, is 
hardly pertinent criticism. For the present the work assumes 
unquestioned leadership among the increasing number of text- 
books on recent American history. Its especial merits are: a 
narrative which, while exceedingly detailed, is at the same 
time sustained by a lively and mature interpretation; an au- 
thoritative knowledge of the subject matter, suitably presented 
for consumption by students of middle group college courses; 
and a point of view that is free from provincialisms of all 
sorts, class jealousies and pet theories. 

Possibly the essential weakness of the book is the result of 
emphasizing the twentieth century at the expense of the clos- 
ing decades of the nineteenth. Although 322 pages are de- 
voted to the period 1865-1896, it seems apparent the authors 
are saving their thunder for the later period. Finally, it may 
be offered, that while the chapters on politics, diplomacy and 
economic development are fresh, vigorous, and authoritative, 
seeming to spring from thoroughly assimilated knowledge, the 
chapters on art and literature appear somewhat less original 
and are less successfully integrated in the pattern of Ameri- 
can life. 


Paut H. Buck. 


The American Lyceum: Its History and Contribution to 
Education. By Cecil B. Hayes. (Washington: United States 
Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin 
No. 12. 1932. Pp. xii, 72. $0.15.) 


This little pamphlet on the Lyceum, a subject which should 
be of vital interest to all New Englanders, is an extraordinarily 
bad example of the government bulletins issued by the Office 
of Education in Washington. It is quite true, as the author 
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states in his introduction, that one cannot find a complete 
record of the Lyceum’s activities, but it is difficult to under- 
stand what purpose will be served by adding to the scattered 
books and articles already in existence such a slovenly piece 
of work as this. Grammatical awkwardness is bad enough 
(perhaps the author can explain this sentence: “The town 
lyceums provided the people of the community with an oppor- 
tunity for attending what was virtually an adult — opportunity 
‘perhaps’ —school.”) But there are worse faults. There are 
unindicated omissions, and several incorrect page references. 
A casual examination reveals twenty-two inaccuracies in 
twenty-five lines of quotation. 

If this were all, the book might still be read with ad- 
vantage. It is not all. In the first place, the writer evades 
the question as to why the Lyceum came into existence; he 
does not show that it was but a part of a world-wide cultural 
movement. It is true, moreover, that the national Lyceum 
organization went out of existence in 1839, but it is also true 
that the most influential period of the Lyceum lecture was 
after that date. Yet the -’forties are dismissed with a mere 
three pages, in which Lowell is omitted altogether, and 
Thoreau, who hated the platform, and spoke as seldom as 
possible, is coupled with the greatest name of all, that of 
Emerson. The author mentions the Lowell Institute of Bos- 
ton and the Brooklyn Institute as organizations growing out 
of the Lyceum, but fails to mention the Essex Institute of 
Salem, one of the most powerful of the later Lyceum centres. 
The essay as a whole betrays a superficial knowledge of the 
principal characters of the movement; it has gone, despite a 
disclaimer in the preface, to secondary rather than original 
sources; and most serious of all, it has given an inadequate, 
and in some cases an incorrect, picture of what was certainly 
the most powerful of all early American movements toward 
culture. 


Pau. W. Sropparp. 
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George Washington in New Hampshire. By Elwin L. Page. 
(Published for The George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mittee of New Hampshire, by Houghton Mifflin Company: 
Boston and New York. 1932. Pp. xv, 95. Illustrated. 
$2.00.) 


“This book,” says the author modestly, “is New Hampshire’s 
contribution to the Washington literature of 1932.” Small 
though it is in size, it is an eminently worth-while contribu- 
tion. Mr. Page’s careful researches and attractive presenta- 
tion of his material enable the reader to visualize the principal 
events of the five days that Washington spent in New Hamp- 
shire in the autumn of 1789. He had journeyed thither in 
pursuance of his plan to visit, while President, every part of 
the United States. In New Hampshire, Portsmouth, then the 
capital of the state and one of the least Puritan of New Eng- 
land towns, was his main objective. The preparations that 
the townspeople made for his reception, the welcome that they 
gave him, the ceremonies and festivities that they arranged, 
and his graciousness and simplicity in responding to their 
tributes, make the subject of a charming narrative. Pleasantly 
quaint were some of the expressions of love and respect — for 
example, the three odes composed in his honor and sung by a 
chorus of gentlemen of the town to the accompaniment of a 
band, and the serenade from a barge while he was embarked 
upon a fishing trip. So accurately are Washington’s move- 
ments traced, that visitors to Portsmouth may now, if they 
wish, associate their walks about the town with those that he 
took during his brief sojourn there. Interesting local char- 
acters and fine old houses have an appropriate place in Mr. 
Page’s narrative; and the joy with which the people of Ports- 
mouth greeted Washington on his arrival, and the quiet sad- 
ness with which they bade him farewell, are effectively de- 
scribed. 

Artuur S. Pier. 
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Portrait of an Independent: Moorfield Storey, 1845-1929. 
By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


Company. 1932. Pp. vii, 384. $3.50.) 


This biography challenges attention on several counts. 
Locally to Bostonians it recalls a man prominent not only for 
his own striking personality but also for his family connec- 
tions, and for his association with a series of distinguished 
men, from his classmates at college, through Sumner and 
Wilson, Charles Francis Adams, John Murray Forbes, Henry 
Adams, Carl Schurz, Erving Winslow, President Eliot and 
Theodore Roosevelt, down to those now active in public life. 
Harvard alumni will find interest in Storey’s undergraduate 
days as well as in his long connection with the college on 
important committees of the Overseers and especially in his 
ardent advocacy of several controversial questions. It will 
prove of national interest to several widespread groups inter- 
ested in combating race prejudice, and to the whole legal 
fraternity for his pioneering in the development of a specialized 
form of corporation practice and for his notable speech before 
the American Bar Association. 

Each of these groups will turn Mr. Howe’s pages with 
eagerness to find what he has to say on their special phase of 
Storey’s career: none of them will be wholly disappointed and 
many of them will be well satisfied. This does not mean 
that Storey’s distinction lay, or that his biographer pretends 
that it lay, in his being a many-sided man. On the contrary, 
for some readers Mr. Howe has sacrificed vital aspects of his 
subject in order to attain the artistic or literary «nity in his 
book which one has come to expect from him. In his cus- 
tomary manner as a biographer he has selected only such 
aspects and incidents as bear most definitely on the develop- 
ment of the human character of the man. Beyond this he 
has deliberately set up a prime characteristic, and made all his 
material contribute to that — the portrait of an Independent. 

One must make one exception to this, because therein the 
biographer has shown his greatest tact and skill. I refer to 
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the picturing of Storey’s intimate family life, as son, brother, 
husband and father. The selection from his letters and Mr. 
Howe’s own description is made with delicacy and fine feeling. 

Presumably a biographer wishes his work judged in terms 
of his sub-title, and the public usually assumes the applicability 
of any arresting appellation or characterization. Mr. Howe’s 
few pages on the place of the Independent and his definition 
of that type seem drawn to fit Storey rather than to accord 
with the genus “Independent” as that term was used and 
understood by politicians of that day. For that reason the 
reviewer finds it unsatisfactory to class Storey unqualifiedly 
in with “The Independents” of the time, for to do so leads 
one from the start on the wrong track in interpreting Storey’s 
career. “An Independent,” said President Eliot in 1884, “is 
one balancing between two parties.” Such a definition does 
not fit Moorfield Storey, for it implies that he was accus- 
tomed to start from a neutral position and throw his weight 
on one side or the other of the teeter-board according to a 
deliberate decision as to which party deserved his aid, hoping 
indeed to put that party into power, but reserving his right, 
if his favorite failed to live up to his expectations, to shift 
his weight to the other foot and try to send the other end of 
the board down. 

The first flaw in such a picture as applied to Storey is the 
emphasis which it places on parties. For Storey was not in- 
terested in parties as such, at least not after he had been a few 
years free from the atmosphere of Washington of the Im- 
peachment period. On the contrary, he was interested in 
specific causes. And this I think was both a cause and an 
effect of his very successful career at the bar. The Eliotonian 
conception of Independency assumes a long-range policy, a 
social and political philosophy in support of which first one 
party or another may be utilized. It assumes a predictable 
political program. Mr. Howe’s picture of Storey shows no 
such program. It is doubtful if his conception of an Inde- 
pendent required this quality, or if he sought to discern such 
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in the subject of his biography. At any rate it is quite clear 
that he has not found or produced it. Rather, he has been 
content to show the very definite stand Storey took on a few 
selected issues. His nearest approach to developing a general 
philosophy lies in his repeated insistence on Storey’s sympathy 
with the under dog, but even here he is prompt to admit that 
this applied only to certain breeds. 

The rather strictly chronological treatment of the subject, 
blocking off the full eighty years in twenty-year periods, de- 
feats generalizations upon the whole span of activity and traps 
the biographer into some repetition. This repetition of char- 
acteristics intensifying from one period to another is, on the 
whole, effective in fixing in the reader’s mind those salient 
features of the man’s emotional and intellectual tendencies. 
But the biographer who rejoices in a subject so conspicuous 
and of so wide an appeal as Moorfield Storey cannot escape 
the obligations which go with his subject by merely limiting 
his job by a sub-title, however well-chosen, or by a graceful 
admission of inadequacy in disposing of what after all was 
Storey’s real career, the practice of the law. To the reviewer 
Mr. Howe has erred in stressing the Independent and in neg- 
lecting the advocate. He has allowed the fact of Storey’s 
repeated association with men who at various times led the 
Independent Republicans, the Mugwumps, the bolting Gold 
Democrats, the Anti-Imperialists, to disguise the fact that 
Storey was primarily a practising lawyer. He was not as 
permanently a publicist as Charles Francis Adams or Charles 
W. Eliot or George William Curtis or Carl Schurz. He 
was an advocate of special causes, not a political philosopher. 
The championship of these causes was not part of a continuous 
program but the diversion of his great powers as a critic and 
advocate from the routine of his professional life to meet 
special emergencies which arose involving cherished principles 
of civil liberty. 

Had Mr. Howe gone into Storey’s professional career more 
consistently one cannot help thinking he would have found 
there the explanation of certain of those blind spots in his 
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subject on such topics as the labor and trust questions and the 
broader aspects of the control of corporate activity in the gen- 
eral interests of society. And when Storey’s professional ca- 
reer is studied, the appellation of Independent is seen to give 
a wrong emphasis. Mr. Howe stresses the three great cases 
in defense of negro rights. These were distinct contributions 
to a worthy cause, but they were only incidents in a long 
career at the bar in which it was his lot to be closely asso- 
ciated with corporation finance, and in that field to win 
merited distinction. 

If we compare his professional record with those of some 
of his contemporaries, we see a different outlook which the 
reviewer believes should have been brought out to give a true 
picture of the man. It would be interesting to see Storey’s 
professional career against the background of what were the 
greatest constitutional issues of the times, rather than merely 
those issues which Storey chose to champion. Where did he 
stand on the questions on which Mr. Justice Holmes and 
Mr. Justice Cardoza have attained such distinction, especially 
the interpretation of the Inter-State Commerce Act and the 
balancing of human and property rights? What part did he 
have in the struggle in Massachusetts against the abuse of 
public franchises to which George W. Anderson and Mr. 
Justice Brandeis and Herbert L. Harding contributed so much 
devoted public service? 

If we follow through even those incidents which his biog- 
rapher chose to stress as causes in which Storey was interested, 
we find a common quality in type of service rendered. Mr. 
Howe properly finds for Storey’s lack of discernment in the 
merits of the impeachment controversy an excuse in his youth 
and in his association with so compelling a partisan as Charles 
Sumner. It is not a question of blame. The point which 
Mr. Howe misses here as elsewhere is that Storey showed 
even thus early that readiness to advocate with legalistic skill 
and subtlety a cause to which his sympathies or his professional 
association had drawn him. There is little in his letters here 
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published dealing with the impeachment to show his interest 
in the fundamental problems involved, but much to show his 
precocious critical powers in analyzing the methods of prose- 
cution and defense. 

Similarly, when he has come to see the fallacy of the posi- 
tion of the Radicals and to espouse the cause of the Inde- 
pendent Republicans of ’72, his chief form of service was 
in the preparation of the case of the prosecutors, in the form 
of the famous broadsides. Most striking was this quality in 
the Mugwump campaign of ’84 when he produced in his 
pamphlet, “Blaine’s Record,” by far the most careful arraign- 
ment of Blaine’s connection with the Little Rock & Fort 
Smith Railroad bonds and in the interpretation for the public 
of the significance of the Fisher and Mulligan letters. 

It would have been no derogation of Storey’s sincerity or 
integrity to emphasize rather than minimize the fact of his 
association with “big business” and allow the reader to judge 
of its effects upon his attitude on questions of social and eco- 
nomic policy where the interests of capital and labor, special 
interest and public interest clashed. The muckraking atti- 
tude, which made the fidelity of the corporation counsel to 
his client’s property rights tantamount to a malicious betrayal 
of the commonweal, has happily largely passed, so that we 
should be able to venture on this ground without squeam- 
ishness. 

Especially should this be so in Storey’s case, as it would 
have opened the way for a consideration of instances where 
he tried with undoubted sincerity to denounce what he re- 
garded as unprofessional or unethical practices by other at- 
torneys. In his attacks upon the counsel retained by oppo- 
nents of the Mellon interests in connection with the New 
Haven investigation, and in his opposition to the appointment 
of Mr. Justice Brandeis to the Supreme Bench, abundant op- 
portunity for disclosing this aspect of his career could be 
found. To omit these matters or to pass them over preserves 
that pleasant atmosphere of good taste and the avoidance of 
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offense which marks this biography, but the historian some 
generations hence will feel that as a source of information 
of the times and as a picture of a singularly attractive and 
potentially influential figure in that epoch this portrait of an 
Independent leaves something to be desired. 


Pure P. CHase. 


The New England Cotton Textile Industry, A Study in In- 
dustrial Geography. By J. Herbert Burgy. (Baltimore: 
The Williams & Wilkins Company. 1932. Pp. vii, 246. 
$4.50.) 


For more than a century the textile mills of New England 
were dominant in the American manufacture of cotton goods. 
Gradually the leadership in this important industry was yielded 
to the cotton growing states, until today the Southern factories 
surpass those of New England, not only in the total number 
of active spindles and spindle hours, but in the average num- 
ber of wage earners employed, and in the value of manufac- 
tured products. This fact gives rise to the question: “Is the 
New England cotton textile industry definitely on the de- 
cline?” The book before us is written in response to this 
question, and while the answer is not altogether definite, the 
author has presented a vast array of facts, useful to an accurate 
understanding of the present situation in the industry. The 
volume is, primarily, a study in industrial geography, dealing 
with such topics as the localization of the cotton manufacture 
in New England, the geography of raw materials, the part 
played by water-power at various stages in the development 
of the manufacture, and the influence of climate on produc- 
tion. A final chapter is devoted to certain economic aspects 
and adjustments which have characterized the industry. 

As a result of his study, Mr. Burgy is led to the conclusion 
that geographic influences, which were basic in the early de- 
velopment of cotton manufacturing in the United States — 
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influences which, he believes, chiefly determined the early lo- 
calization of the industry in New England — no longer operate 
so powerfully, and that the future development of the cotton 
textile manufacture will be determined by purely economic 
factors. In the period of beginnings, available water-power 
was the first consideration in-the location of the mill; today 
both steam and purchased electric current are more important 
sources of motive power. Artificial humidification now off- 
sets the climatic advantage of the coastal districts. And rail 
transportation has rendered tidewater location less important. 
Economic forces being more favorable to the industry in the 
South, Mr. Burgy believes that New England is not likely to 
regain its lost leadership. However, he does not leave us 
without hope. Nature still favors New England as a stage 
for the cotton manufacture — our bracing climate, our water 
power resources, our accessibility, both by land and sea, to raw 
materials, fuel, and the markets of the world, are still sig- 
nificant. By means of specialization in product, and inte- 
gration in manufacturing, a remnant of our once great in- 
dustry may survive. ; 

One important factor in the early localization of the cotton 
textile industry has been overlooked by the author. Geo- 
graphic influences were important in shaping the early devel- 
opment of the industry, but the character of the men who first 
commenced manufacturing in New England is, perhaps, of 
greater significance. Victor S. Clark in his History of Manu- 
factures in the United States has called attention to the inter- 
esting fact that, in New England, capital to establish manu- 
factures came from commercial sources; in Pennsylvania it was 
accumulated by artisan manufacturers; and in the South, the 
first textile mills were built by planters. In each region capital 
flowed into manufactures from the dominant industry, but 
the efficiency of its control and organization was measured by 
the training afforded by that dominant industry for the new 
field of venture. In this respect the character of the New 
England population was important. The rare ability of the 
Boston and Providence merchants who turned from trade to 
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manufacturing, was supplemented by the ingenuity of Yankee 
farmers and fishermen, who readily turned from field and 
ocean to factory walls, for their employment. Merchandising, 
from the beginning an important factor in the success of the 
industry, is today its chief concern. It is not too much to 
hope that worthy successors to the early merchant-manufacturers 
will find a way to check the decline of the industry in New 
England, a situation which arises from a world economy in 
which New England and old England, the South, the coun- 
tries of Europe, and of the Far East are all involved. 


JonatHan Tuayer Lincoin. 


The Journal of Jeffery Amherst. Edited by J. Clarence 
Webster. (Toronto: The Ryerson Press. Chicago: Uni- . 
versity of Chicago Press. 1931. Pp. xxiv, 341. $7.00.) 


This volume of “The Canadian Historical Studies” is a 
delight to the eye, and its contents sheds more light on the 
personality of General Amherst than anything that has here- 
tofore appeared in print. Historians have always agreed in 
praising the military achievements of this man who accom- 
plished the downfall of New France and added Canada to the 
British Empire, but to most readers and students of history 
he, as a person, has remained distant, almost unknowable. In 
the summer of 1913 Amherst’s biographer, in the hope of be- 
coming better acquainted with his subject, approached the late 
Lord Amherst and asked permission to examine the family 
papers at “Montreal,” his seat in Kent. His Lordship was 
courteous and kind, but felt obliged to decline because he had 
not gone over them himself. Dr. Webster has been more 
fortunate. In 1925, when the Amherst family was preparing 
to sell its ancestral home, he obtained access to the papers and 
also permission to publish this Journal which was among them. 

Except for occasional glimpses into General Ambherst’s 
thoughts, the Journal as published adds very little to our 
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knowledge. Knox, Montresor, Lévis, Parkman, and others 
have told the story of the Conquest of Canada so thoroughly 
that scarcely a new detail of any importance emerges from 
Ambherst’s own day-by-day account. And what we needed to 
know of his military problems and vexations has already been 
published in his letters to Pitt, which are included in Gertrude 
Selwyn Kimball’s Correspondence of William Pitt with 
Colonial Governors. But how Jeffery Amherst reacted to 
the American scene and what piqued his curiosity now and 
then during his five years in the New World have been a 
mystery. Even in his own Journal the General is almost 
purely objective and unconfiding, yet here and there one comes 
upon a refreshing vista of the man himself. 

Primarily of antiquarian interest, but also of personal sig- 
nificance, is his modest account of his reception in Boston 
after the capture of Louisbourg. “In passing by the Castle 
we were met by Mr. Paxton, who came from the Governour 
to desire I would dine with him. The Castle saluted with 13 
Guns. I had desired to have no ceremony but the whole 
Town was turned out and as I was received by the principal 
People I was obliged to walk in procession to the Governour’s 
where I arrived about eleven o’clock.” His interest in Amer- 
ican trees is no surprise, for it is well known that both Jeffery 
and his brother William collected seeds and roots while in 
America and planted them at Riverhead in Kent, where they 
grew into “the American Wood” which still flourishes there; 
but we had not known before how New England trees looked 
to English eyes. “The woods are not very thick. The Wey- 
mouth Pine the handsomest, but even that as well as the 
other fir ugly enough when old. The oaks of four different 
sorts but I see none so fine as the English Oak, no Holley, 
Laurell or Yew and scarcely any Ash and none of the ever- 
greens finer than what I have seen in England.” 

His descriptions of Worcester, Springfield and Gloucester 
in Massachusetts, also that of Newport, Rhode Island, are en- 
tertaining and valuable; and the reader is almost thrilled by 
an incident that occurred near Camden, Maine: “The Cap- 
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tain went on shore to look for a bag of money he hid when 
he was taken by the Indians; found it and brought it on board, 
thirty dollars.” Once only does the reticent General let off 
steam because of personal irritation. Governor Fitch of Con- 
necticut “had made disputes about furnishing wood to the 
Guards and Hospitals.” Amherst went to see him and “never 
heard any petty fogging Attorney more equivocating or silly 
on any subject as he was on this.” But in the end the Con- 
necticut Yankee yielded to Jeffery Amherst! 

Amherst’s policy in dealing with the Indians has often been 
condemned, partly because he could not see that it was worth 
while to continue to buy their friendship after New France 
had fallen, and partly because he approved a scheme of ex- 
tirpating hostile redskins by spreading smallpox among them. 
Scorn and ire enliven some of his letters written during 
Pontiac’s War in 1763, but passages in his Journal indicate . 
that during the Seven Years’ War his feeling was less bitter. 
He merely recognized and accepted the fact that as military 
allies the Indians were hardly worth their keep. On one 
occasion he jotted down, “I had the Indians mustered by 
Major Gordon—a most idle worthless sett & if their Capts 
were not taken Prisoners I should send them all to their homes. 
If I send them on a Scout they all come back in twelve Hours 
sick, & here they will do nothing but eat and drink, except 
forced to it.” On another occasion, “I sent the Mohawks out 
on a hunting party. They came back last night & to day they 
chuse to return home. They say St Wm Johnson lets them 
do what they will & dont like to be ruled as I order them, 
they seem to be like the rest drunken & idle.” His most strik- 
ing comment upon them is under date of July 17, 1760: “The 
Indians were out of Luck this evening. They had by some 
means got at Rum and one man was so wounded they ex- 
pected he would die. I sent a Surgeon to take care of him 
& the Indians boiled some bark of trees for him as a cure. An 
Indian boy died, a Squaw was drowned, and a Squaw had 
entertained herself so often with the Soldiers that she was 
almost dying. In their frolics the Indians cut a horse to 
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pieces, who belonged to a Sutler. They are devils when 
drunk; when sober quiet enough.” 

Amherst’s nearest approach to self-commendation was writ- 
ten on the day of the surrender of Montreal and with it all 
New France: “I believe never three Armys, setting out from 
different & very distant Parts from each other Joyned in the 
Center, as was intended, better than we did, and it could not 
fail of having the effect of which I have just now seen the 
consequence.” More than a century later Julian Corbett pro- 
nounced Ambherst’s achievement to be “one of the most per- 
fect and most astonishing bits of work which the annals of 
British warfare can show”; and the historian of the British 
army has declared that Amherst was “the greatest military 
administrator produced by England since the death of Marl- 
borough, and remained the greatest until the rise of Welling- 
ton.” But the Amherst with whom one becomes really ac- 
quainted for the first time through his Journal is the grown-up 
boy who, while staying at Crown Point after the conquest of 
Canada, “went up a creek about eight miles down the Lake 
to pull a beaver dam & house to pieces to see the contexture 
of it, which was very curious.” 

Lawrence SHAaw Mayo. 


Franklin Pierce. By Roy Franklin Nichols. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1931. Pp. xvii, 615. 
$5.00.) 


To certain types of biographer the career of Franklin Pierce 
would have offered tempting opportunities. The New Hamp- 
shire politician busily manipulating legislative committees, 
town meetings and party caucuses; the congressman equally 
busy with matters of no particular importance; the spread- 
eagle orator on the stump; the temperance advocate whose 
frequent lapses from sobriety were common knowledge; the 
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political brigadier general riding off, gorgeously uniformed, 
to a war which the bulk of his constituents detested; the can- 
didate, by an extraordinary combination of party circum- 
stances, for the Presidency of the United States; the Chief 
Executive bewildered and harassed by national exigencies 
which would have tested the political astuteness of Thomas 
Jefferson, or the iron resolution of Grover Cleveland; the 
ex-statesman retiring to the relative quiet of Concord, New 
Hampshire, amid the hisses and cat-calls of vocal New Eng- 
land — such pictures offer infinite possibilities to a biographer 
of satirical bent. Or, the author might have written a disser- 
tation on the manifold weaknesses of American party and 
governmental machinery as illustrated by such a career; or, 
again, he might have undertaken to prove that Franklin Pierce 
was really a very great man, who performed invaluable serv- 
ices which an ungrateful republic refused to recognize, and. 
whose merits were long beclouded by a spiteful and jealous 
school of party historians. 

Professor Nichols, however, has done a thoroughly honest 
and competent piece of work. He has unearthed and skilfully 
used a wide variety of source materials. He has at the same 
time preserved an objective attitude and done justice to the 
memory of a New England leader who was sometimes griev- 
ously wronged by his contemporaries, but whose shortcomings 
cannot be disguised. He refers to his subject, in conclusion, 
as “a small-town lawyer called upon, with little preparation, 
to assume charge of the national government and to deal 
with men and affairs far outside the range of his experience.” 
The statement is true, but it is well to remember that New 
Hampshire in the first half of the last century possessed a 
group of small-town lawyers who in ability and character 
were a lasting honor to the American bar, and that Pierce, 
according to contemporary opinion, held his own with the 
best of them. One wishes that the author had given a little 
more space to Pierce’s professional career, but this is, after all, 
a minor criticism. 
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Franklin Pierce represented a section of New England 
opinion which has been obscured by the anti-slavery crusade 
and the Civil War. ‘The sonorous eloquence of Charles 
Sumner and Wendell Phillips, the shrill clamor of the Abo- 
litionists, and the rolling drums of the Union army have 
drowned out the voices of those New Englanders, who, like 
Franklin Pierce, believed that the paramount obligation of 
good citizenship was “to preserve sacred from all touch of 
usurpation, as the very palladium of our political salvation, 
the reserved rights and powers of the several States and of 
the people.” Such doctrine, it is true, ran counter to the eco- 
nomic and social trends of the century. When the States’ 
Rights doctrine was used as a shield for the institution of 
chattel slavery, an aroused public sentiment swept States’ 
Rights and slavery together into the discard. And yet, three- 
quarters of a century later, there are signs that we are not 
altogether happy under the centralizing principles embodied in 
the Fourteenth Amendment, to say nothing of the Eighteenth. 
Professor Nichols throws new light on this neglected aspect 
of New England history in the days when New Hampshire 
was “the South Carolina of the North.” This biography, if 
it did nothing else, would be valuable for its attempt to do 
justice to this great body of honest and patriotic men who 
have been only too frequently ignored or aspersed by Aboli- 
tionist historians. There were rascals and opportunists among 
them, but the founders of the Republican Party were not all 
above suspicion, as Professor Nichols shows. It is a book 
whose reading can be profitably spread over several weeks, 
the wealth of detail and the amount of space devoted to rela- 
tively unimportant matters tending at times to obscure the 
broad sweep of events with which Pierce was concerned. In 
the aggregate, however, it is an extremely valuable addition 
to pre-Civil War history as well as an interesting study of a 
real personality whose charm was acknowledged by those who 
knew him, and whose abilities, if inadequate for the needs of 
his position, were far from contemptible. 


W. A. Rosinson. 
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The History of Woodstock, Connecticut, Vol. IV: The Gen- 
ealogies of Woodstock Families. By Clarence W. Bowen. 
(Norwood: The Plimpton Press. 1932. Pp. xix, 781. 
$15.00.) 


The fourth volume of Mr. Bowen’s excellent history of 
Woodstock, Connecticut, contains genealogies, some long and 
some short, of families connected with the town, from the 
name of Clarke to that of Evans. These genealogies are well 
arranged and appear to be, for the most part, accurate, al- 
though printed compilations appear to have been more relied 
upon than original records in their compilation. However, 
a great deal of work appears to have been done in unprinted 
sources. There is an excellent bibliography, both of printed 
and unprinted sources, at the beginning of the book. The 
work is illustrated with pictures of old houses and persons 
connected with the town of the usual New England type.. 
The notices of individuals are necessarily brief but more co- 
pious references to original sources as authority would have 
been desirable. Some of the families appearing are of more 
than local interest. Much excellent work appears to have 
been done in the records of Roxbury, Massachusetts, and other 
parent towns. The account of the origins of some of the 
families shows lack of sufficient analysis of the evidence, and 
ignorance of recent discoveries. James Cutler is stated to 
have come from “Norfolkshire” (sic, p. 194). While he was 
probably a Norfolk man, this is not yet proven. The use of 
the word “Norfolkshire” will seem strange to English readers, 
as Norfolk is one of the counties that is not a shire. Richard 
Dana of Cambridge, who was a Lancashire man, is said (p. 
202) to have been born in Italy “(probably in Sicily)”, and 
is further stated to have been born of Huguenot parents. All 
this is wide of the mark, as he belonged to North Country stock. 
The maiden name of the wife of William Eaton of Reading, 
Massachusetts, is omitted (p. 647), although an account of 
her family, a rather distinguished one in Kent, was printed 
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in The New England Historical and Genealogical Register 
(vol. 76, pp. 54-75)- 

Like the preceding volumes, this one maintains a high stand- 
ard of excellence and is a good example of what a town his- 
tory should be. The index is excellent. 


G. Anprews Moriarty. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Letter to Gen. Lafayette by James Fenimore Cooper and Re- 
lated Correspondence on the Finance Controversy. With 
a bibliographical note by Robert E. Spiller. (New York: 
Facsimile Text Society. 1932. Pp. iii, 50. $2.25.) 


Cooper’s letter to General Lafayette has for some time been 
rightly famous, since it is, as Professor Spiller says, “the cen- 
tral document in the so-called ‘Finance Controversy’ which 
engaged” Cooper’s attention while he was in Paris in 1831-32. 
The Facsimile Text Society has here reproduced the edition of 
1831 and that of 1832, the latter from what seems to be a 
unique copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale. The copy of the 
other pamphlet chosen for reproduction has special interest, 
since it has manuscript corrections and a note which indicates 
that it was put into circulation in England for purposes of 
propaganda. It is an advantage to scholars to have the two 
texts of Cooper’s letter thus available and to have Professor 
Spiller’s brief but thoroughly adequate preface. 
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Maine Immortals: Including Many Unique Characters in 
Early Maine History. By Wilbur D. Spencer. (Augusta, 
Maine: Privately printed. 1932. Pp. viii, 316. $2.50.) 


Regarding the fifty-seven personages represented in his 
book, Mr. Spencer says in his Foreword that “it was not pro- 
posed to consider those who were merely distinguished, but 
to include some who are little known and unique.” A dozen 
or so men and women, including Blaine, Miss Jewett, 
Neal Dow, Longfellow, Hannibal Hamlin, Hiram Maxim, 
and “Artemus Ward,” are probably familiar to all well- 
informed adult Americans. About twenty-five others, such 
as Pepperell, Phips, Father Ralé, St. Castin, Jeremiah' O’Brien, 
Solon Chase, and General Chamberlain, will be recognized 
by New Englanders who know their political, military, and 
literary history. For some of the rest, most readers might 
prefer to substitute Willis, Lovejoy, Seba and Elizabeth Oakes 
Smith, the Washburns, Massachusetts’ war governor, John A. 
Andrew, or others, whose claim to immortality is a little less 
tenuous. 

The sketches, varying in length from four to ten pages, 
are in general interesting and accurate in details. Chief Jus- 
tice Melville Fuller appears as “Melvin”; Jacob Abbott is 
incorrectly awarded the dubious credit for having produced 
more books than any other Maine or “probably . . . any other 
American author”; and the unwary reader is once led to 
suppose (p. 126) that Van Buren was president in 1858. There 
is no index, perhaps in view of the alphabetical arrangement 
of the sketches. A less excusable omission, which will render 
the work less valuable to scholars than it should be, is the 
total lack of bibliographical references. 

M. E. 
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Malden’s Celebration of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
Tercentenary. (Malden, Massachusetts: The Malden His- 
torical Society. 1931. Pp. 122. $3.00.) 


Many towns of the Bay Colony held a tercentenary ob- 
servation, but few of them appear to have had such a good 
time doing it as Malden; and there is no such elaborate re- 
port of their celebration. The speeches by politicians and 
other distinguished guests are a sad commentary on the quality 
of tercentennial oratory; but doubtless at such occasions the 
people want entertainment rather than history, and few 
speakers can be found ridentem dicere verum. Rhode Island 
and Connecticut will be going through the same sort of thing 
in a few years’ time. Their organizers can learn both what 
to do and what not to do from this volume; a hospitable wel- 
come to the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of the English 
town from which Malden was named, being one of the good 
ideas. One might write a volume on the Massachusetts Ter- 
centennial (“ten-centennial” the taxi drivers called it) and 
its lessons. In general the smaller the community the better the 
celebration, for in the smaller places there were plays, pag- 
eants, loan exhibitions, dancing by racial groups, and other 
things in which almost everyone could take part. The larger 
cities such as Boston and Cambridge merely wasted money 
on processions, fireworks, bad oratory and worse monuments, 
and did nothing to preserve historic houses or landmarks. 
From the hundreds of thousands of dollars spent on the cele- 
bration, not a penny went to the printing of town and colony 
records, in which Massachusetts has been more remiss than 
any of the other original thirteen states. One good statue, 
the Saltonstall monument, was produced; a flock of historical 
markers along the highways; a few well illustrated souvenir 
books such as Malden’s; preterea nihil. 
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Connecticut Agricultural College—A History. By Walter 
Stemmons. (Storrs, Connecticut: The College. 1931. Pp. 
258. $1.00.) 


Beginning with a modest endowment of $5,000 from the 
Storrs family in 1880, the Connecticut Agricultural College 
was later taken over by the state, became a land-grant agri- 
cultural college under its present title, and got the Morrill 
Act money away from Yale. Besides technical matters, Mr. 
Stemmons has rightly stressed the social side of college life, 
which was probably more interesting than the college rules 
suggest: for the use of tobacco was forbidden as late as 1901, 
and the sexes were permitted to meet only on the third Friday 
of every month, at the house of the Lady Principal for “danc- 
ing and other forms of pleasant amusement.” Storrs, as the 
C. A. C. is still familiarly known, has had the usual experience 
of agricultural colleges in regions where farming was a de- 
clining industry. The time came when it must either become 
an institution of advanced agricultural research or an arts 
college; there was no longer any use wasting the state’s money 
on giving mixed courses of mathematics and milking, Chaucer 
and poultry breeding, to boys who were determined to follow 
any profession but farming. Storrs chose to serve agriculture 
rather than, like the Massachusetts Agricultural College, to 
offer a second rate liberal education; and its research and ex- 
tension services have been of immense value to the farmers of 
Connecticut. The enrollment has been limited to five hun- 
dred students, with preference to those desiring to take the 
four-year course. Mr. Stemmons’s opening chapters are an 
interesting sketch of the beginnings of agricultural education 
and research, in which New England has been a pioneer. 
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Girls Who Became Leaders. By Winifred and Frances 
Kirkland. (New York: Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, 
Inc. 1932. Pp. 133. $1.00.) 


If there are today any girls who wish to read about other 
girls who have achieved some distinction in the public eye, 
this book gives them their opportunity. Beyond this little can 


be said. The volume is made up of a series of short bio- s 
graphical sketches of such persons as Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Mary Lyon, and Mary Woolley. Each is written with a con- 


scientious effort towards sprightliness, and may possibly prove 
entertaining to unsophisticated readers, who demand neither 
detailed biographies nor much critical discrimination. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The supplement containing a history of the Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention of 1917, by Augustus Peabody Lor- 
ing, will be mailed to subscribers with the October issue of the 
QUARTERLY. 
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